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On the recent Prosecutions of Persons vending Books against Christ« 
ianity. An Address to Deists, by a Dissenter. London, 1823. 


ss A BOUT this time there arose a set of men who denounced 
the prevalent system of religion as superstitious and idol- 
atrous; who believed themselves destined to be its reformers, 
and aimed at reducing it to certain simple principles; who 
pursued this object with fearlessness and perseverance, although 
they had to encounter the opposition both of public opinion 
and of the constituted authorities; and many of whom, when 
tried for blasphemy, scrupled not to repeat, in the face of 
their judges, the obnoxious expressions for which they 
had been arraigned, and were about to suffer. They gloried 
in addressing > aa ta to the multitude; and the sympathy, 
which was excited by the proceedings against them, induced 
many to listen with a favourable ear to their opinions.” 
In looking over the manuscripts of a person lately deceased, 
a slip of paper oer’ out, containing the above passage. 
There were no marks by which to ascertain whether it was 
original, or an extract; and much speculation was immediately 
excited “ee, the persons present, about the parties to whom 
it referred. ne said, without hesitation, that it described the 
first Christians ; another contended for the authors of the 
Reformation from popery; a third held that it was a correct 
notice of Carlile and his deistical associates; and a fourth 
observed that it applied alike to all, and that so nearly allied, 
in one point of view, were glory and infamy, saintship and 
criminality, the Catholic Calendar and the Newgate Calendar, 
VOL. IL.—wW. R. B 








2 Religious Prosecutions. 


a niche in St. Peter’s Church and a dungeon in Dorchester 
Gaol. 

It is assuredly no recommendation of the recent prosecutions 
of unbelievers in Christianity, that their occasion, their object, 
the manner in which they have been met, and the effects which 
they have produced, are capable of being described in terms 
which accurately narrate the conduct, sailings, and success 
of those who are so deservedly the objects of veneration and 
gratitude. Christianity can be under no obligations to those 
who, while they profess to support her cause, enable her 
enemies to say, as she recounts the tale of her early struggles 
with persecution, mutato nomine, de te Fabula narratur. 

Yet if such prosecutions be necessary for the well-being of 
the community; if the prosperity of England require that 
some martyrs should be made dy the religion for which so 
many have been made in former times; then, by all means, let 
them continue, and be multiplied, and let Chnistianity, which 
benefits the country in so many other ways, also benefit it by 
the sacrifice of its own character for mercy, toleration, and 
consistency. It is, however, well worth considering whether 
we be reduced to this dilemma. 

Does the welfare of a country indeed demand that attacks 
upon the prevalent religion of that country should constitute a 
legal offence? Of course we mean by “ attacks,” speaking or 
writing against it, and not molesting the persons, invading the 
property» or reg we. the worship, of its professors. The 

hristian, whether Catholic or Protestant, cannot answer this 
question in the affirmative; for even if he should go so far as 
to say of those who wage omg the subversion of Druidism, 
or the reformation from Popery, that they were criminal, al- 
though, out of their evil, Providence educed the good of making 
him.a Christian and a Protestant, neither of which he could 
else have been; yet must he allow that the apostles preached 
and wrote against Judaism, as taught by the rulers of the 
Jews, and against that idolatry which was the established 
religion of the Roman empire. He cannot maintain that the 
were rightfully incarcerated; or that the suppression of their 
doctrine, had it been practicable, would have been a public 
benefit. 

The legislators of England cannot answer this question in 
the affirmative ; for, by voting grants, or affording facilities to 
societies for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, to mis- 
sionary societies of various descriptions, and to Bible societies 
(for what is the Bible but a continued denunciation of idolatry 
in all its forms?) they are lending their sanction to attacks 
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Religious Prosecutions. 3 


+ og the prevalent religions of half the nations of the earth. 
is is not done as a mode of annoying countries with which 
we are at war; as the forgery of assignats may have been 
rewarded, while that of Bank notes brought men to the gallows. 
It is considered a moral and philanthropic act; not a suborn- 
ing of crime, or a violation of the law of nations. A British 
subject would be punished for firing into a Turkish vessel ; 
but he is not punishable for attacking the captain and sailors 
with Bibles or Tracts, which, if they read and believe, will 
make them apostates from the faith of Mahomet, and blas- 

hemers of the Koran. While on terms of amity with the 

ublime Porte, the laws of England restrain us from despoiling 
them of their property, but not from despoiling them of their 
religion. 

Whoever believes that Christianity is of divine origin, and 
consequently more benignant in its tendency than any other 
religion, must also believe it to be for the interest of a large 
majority of the inhabitants of the earth, that their a 
religious systems should be assailed and overturned, for that 
to be planted in their stead. 

Unless men had acted on this principle, the most absurd 
and debasing superstitions which have existed must have been 
perpetuated ; and unless they continue to act upon it, those 
which now exist must be perpetuated. An eternal limit is 
fixed to the progress of the human mind, in reference to the 
most important subject upon which it can be exercised. All 
unchristian countries are condemned to remain wnchristian, 
and the introduction of that which we esteem our own best 
blessing is declared worthy of punishment at their hands, as 
an invasion of their safety and their happiness. 

The existing religion of any country either is, or is not, 
susceptible of improvement. If the former, allowing it to be the 
province of the government to decide what is an improvement, 
and how it should be made, the freest discussion of its merits 
should be authorized as the best mode of ,furnishing materials 
for a reformation. Only thus can be ascertained what will, 
and what will not, abide the test of reason and utility, and 
where alteration, omission, or addition is expedient. And if 
the latter, if it be already absolutely perfect, still should the 
attempt to controvert it be lawful, for the result can only be a 
more general and vivid perception of its worth, and conse- 
quently the strengthening and extension of its influence. 

External conformity with the requisitions of a religious sys- 
tem is the utmost that can ever be enforced ; and, constituted 
as men are, it is all the uniformity that is ever likely to exist, 
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pon in the very lowest stage of mental cultivation. How 
much it costs to produce this uniformity, and what it is worth 
when produced, are points pretty well ascertained by history ; 
and so ascertained as to render argument unnecessary. 

The question may then be narrowed to, whether Chriatianity 
be an exception to the general rule? Is it, upon the whole, for 
the good of the community that the denial of the truth of 
Christianity should be an ows against the law ? 

Nothing can be more desirable, nothing could be more feli- 
citous, than for every member of a civil community to be com- 
pletely under the influence of Christian principles. If every 
one loved his neighbour as himself, and did unto others as he 
would that they should do unto him, and practised that 
universal benevolence wtich beholds a brother in every human 
being, whatever his colour, country, or religion, the result 
would undoubtedly be a sum of happiness immensely larger than 
any nation ever has realized, or _ aps ever will. But what- 
ever Christianity may be in the New Testament, or may have 
been in its earlier days, this is not the practical Christianity of 
our age and country. The church oft England, the most ap- 
proved manufactory of believers, turns out few finished specimens 
of this pure workmanship. Onur spiritual machinery produces, 
in general, a very inferior article ; and still less can be expected 
from the power which is merely temporal. Penal laws can have 
very little efficacy for such a purpose. They may make the 
“ outward sign” imperative, but they never can bestow the 
‘** inward grace.” -An act of parliament for the abolition of 
human depravity would have very little chance of being carried 
into execution. This species at least of radical reform is 
remote and chimerical. It is useless to legislate for an 
object which the very nature of things renders unattain- 
able. Whether we take the theological or the philosophical 
estimate of man, it is alike hopeless to speculate, even with the 
wisest employment of all the powers of church and state, on 
annihilating unbelief, and making every Christian a paragon of 

oodness. Legislation must proceed on the supposition that, 

o what it may, the country cannot be made completely 
Christian, however devoutly to be wished may be that con- 
summation. 

The effective prohibition of a public denial of Christianity, 
and the prohibition if made at all is meant to be effective, is 
then morally certain to produce a quantum of hypocrisy com- 
mensurate with the infidelity which it coerces into outward 
conformity. How this hypocrisy should improve the national 
character, or increase our national prosperity, or in what way 
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itis more to be desired than so much open and honest unbelief, 
is out of our power to imagine. Several reasons may be as- 
signed for regarding it as the greater evil of the two. First, 
granting that in some instances a defective faith may be the 
source of vicious conduct, still hypocrisy is a vice in itself, a 
mean, detestable, and polluting one, and to the full as likely as 
unbelief to generate a brood of vices with all the rapidity of the 
geometrical ratio. The avowed unbeliever may become a bad 
man ; the hypocrite is a bad man. Had Sheridan made Charles 
Surface a sceptic, he still would not have levelled him with 
Joseph. It is pleasanter to see people’s faces, though they be 
ugly ones, than always to meet A se. in masks ; and more com- 
fortable for them as well as for ourselves. Sincerity is one of 
the last things on which penalties should be levied. The great 
spiritual physicians who would vaccinate the nation with hypo- 
crisy to prevent the eruption of Infidelity, are not acting on a 
true Jennerian analogy. The preventive disease is too loath- 
some to be voluntarily induced for any such purpose. Again, 
the prohibition of avowed unbelief increases the most tangible 
evil ascribed to infidelity, viz. that it enfeebles, or destroys the 
security of an oath. ‘ Where,” demands Mr. Whitehead, 
** among such as have abandoned the gospel, are we to look for 
the binding sanctity, and the security of those oaths which 
depend entirely upon a reverential belief of it in the persons 
who take them? How could public justice ever be safely ad- 
ministered with the aid of the gospel sanction alone, between 
the assertions of infidel and of believing witnesses?” There aré 
not many witnesses, we apprehend, the credibility of whose 
testimony is much enhanced by the introductory ceremony so 
irreverently performed in our courts of justice, and in other 
places. A character for veracity, and a safe passage through 
the perils of a skilful cross-examination, would be satisfactory 
make-weights with an intelligent jury, for an unsworn infidel 
testimony against an unsupported Christian deposition. Let it 
be, however, that the oath of an unbeliever is worth no more 
than his word, and that his word is worth but little ; surely the 
ends of justice are most in danger from a system which, by 
making avowed unbelief an offence, keeps both judge and jury 
in the dark as to what class of witnesses they have to deal with. 
In proportion as the difference is magnified which believing that 
Christianity is true or false makes in the value of men’s testi- 
mony, exactly in that proportion is it desirable that a conviction 
of its falsehood should, where it exists, be legally avowed. 
The unbeliever would then come into court guasi unbeliever, 
and experience would soon ascertain whether any, and what 
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deduction from his credibility should be made on that account. 
And, if unbelief be so intimately connected with vicious 
conduct as is represented, then, to identify its votaries with 
Christians by the penal suppression of their dissent, must tend 
ractical standard of Christian morality, both in 


to lower the 
appearance an 


b in reality. 


If Satan be numbered amon 


the 


sons of God, we shall strike a lower average of the moral worth 
of the assembly. The evil communications of the hypocritical 
few will corrupt the good manners of the believimg many. 
Christianity will obtain a less triumphant verdict when judged 
by its fruits; and the leaven which it covets will leaven the 


whole mass with an 


immoral taint. 


The interdiction too 


of open denial and direct attack will compel unbelievers to 
employ that insidious and gpg singe 1 system which is so much 
more dangerous, because it is less obvious, and more difficult 
The man who buys a book professedly deistical, 
which carries hostility to Christianity on its title page, and 
goes manfully into the argument against revealed religion, knows 


to encounter. 


what he is about. 


He reads it with his mind on the alert ; and 


if he make a parlour guest of such a book, it is because he 
sec 


thinks it not dangerous 


or his family ; and not because both he 


and they are imposed upon by specious appearances, and a 

forged letter of introduction. The case is very different when 

the history, the novel, the poem, the metaphysical essay, the 

scientific treatise, are employed as vehicles of scepticism; here 

distorting a fact, there neutralizing an argument; never avow- 

ing the object, but always pursuing it ; sap sing the foundations 
i 


of faith without noise, and leaving the bui 
(“ thou canst not say, I did it” ;) leading 


ng to fall of itself; 
the reader, almost 


unconsciously, to the relinquishment of opinions, without 
having ever gone into a full investigation of their evidence, 
because that evidence has been frittered away in detail without 
having ever been fairly met, and avowedly controverted. 
Against this no vigilance can guard, and it greatly augments 
the difficulty both of escape and refutation. This is not the 
best form of that hostility which will exist in some form or other, 
There is little wisdom, little friendliness to religion, in making 
. its adoption compulsory on the unbeliever. If his flag were 


recognized, he would be much less disposed, if at all, to fight 
under false colours. And finally, unless the effective prohibition of 


a denial of gp iy be accompanied with an equally effective 
i 


suppression of any 


the evil is probable of a 


It is useless to say, that the whole shall not be controverted, if 
every part may, separately, be assailed and destroyed, The 
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conflict will, in many cases, be transferred from the evidence of 
Christianity to the meaning of Christianity. The hostilit 
which must not vent itself in contradicting a proposition, wi 
be exercised in the perversion of that proposition. Should 
avowed infidelity be slain by the sword of the law, a thousand 
heresies would soon swarm in its carcase. 

Were infidelity effectively prohibited, a very wholesome 
check upon the conduct of the professors of Christianity, and 
especially upon that of the clerical order, would be removed. 

hatever influence upon the mind may be ascribed to the 
future judgment of a superior Being, it cannot be denied that 
the present judgment of our fellow-creatures has an effect too 
salutary to be despised, or lightly parted with. A zealous 
writing and publishing unbeliever is as formidable to a bishop 
as an attorney-general to a political libeller. The honour of the 
church is better looked after when all her faults are “ set ina 
note-book, learned, and conn’d by rote, to cast into her teeth.” 
Whatever contempt may be poured upon the assailant, the 
highest dignitary or the poorest methodist parson, if the attack 
be on the score of immoral conduct, would rather that it were 
not made, and will sacrifice something to prevent its being 
made with justice. Men linked together by a common profes- 
sion are, by that very fact, rendered more liable to degeneracy. 
We continually witness the perpetration of iniquities by 
bodies of men, from which the individuals of whom they are 
constituted would shrink with abhorrence. There is also a 
conventional sanctity about the priest, an ex-officio purity, 
which is very apt to satisfy his own conscience, and dim the 
observance of his followers, and which requires, for the good 
of both, that some who are untouched by the spell should 
overlook their proceedings, and report things as they are. 
Christianity originally discharged this useful oftice for Heathen- 
ism, and made it much more moral in self-defence. Pro- 
testantism stood in the same relative position towards Popery. 
There was a great reformation amongst those who remained in 
the old church as soon as a new church sprung up to watch 
and accuse it. The new church begins to grow old, and may not 
be the worse for a flapper. The service is not the less valuable 
even should it be rendered in a less amiable temper (if that be 
possible) than heretofore. The morally deformed may still be 
transformed, though by the agency of an evil spirit. If it be 

ood that there should be the devil as an “ accuser of the 
rethren” in the other world, by parity of reasoning it must 
be good that there be the infidel to accuse them here. What- 
ever be the character of his vocation, it is for the public interest 
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that he should labour in it. The abuse is easily prevented, as 
bearing false witness may be punished, without suppressing 
bills of indictment. The toleration of a variety of Christian 
sects may perhaps be alleged, as sufficient to provide this 
wholesome stimulus to good works in each and all. Their hostility 
is undoubtedly keen enough to make them pretty severe censors 
upon each other. But common faults may produce mutual 
indulgences, which the unbeliever would not feel, and out of 
which they may be shamed by his exposure. With all the 
uniformity and indivisibility of the Catholic Church, there were 
— of parties in it before the reformation, but their bene- 
cial agency, in this particular, was very feeble compared with 
that which was afterwards exercised by their common enemy. 
It would be some benefit to Christian sects should the presence 
of avowed unbelievers only teach them to moderate their 
mutual animosities, and estimate more correctly their common 
principles; but we are much mistaken in the perfection to 
which the christian world has attained, if it. would not do more 
than this, and lay open some common failings also. Besides, 
the general denial of the truth of Christianity can only be 
prohibited on principles which imply the expediency of not 
tolerating sectaries. Very many heresies are “ blasphemous 
and damnable,” as well as infidelity. They are, on the autho- 
rity of the ablest and soundest divines, as pernicious to the 
morals here, and to the soul hereafter, and their open toleration, 
consequently, as inconsistent with the well-being of a state. 
All the reasoning against the denier of Christianity applies 
equally to the denier of its essential doctrines ; and what are 
essential doctrines depends upon which sect is uppermost. 
The lowest grade of heresy, whatever it may be, succeeds to all 
the antipathy which else would light upon infidelity. When 
faith had sunk no lower than to the nadie of the Homoiousians, 
the Homoousians persecuted them to death as blasphemers. 
That terrible term will always designate those who have least 
faith comparatively, whether positively it be much or little. 
Where such beings are aout to exist, it means unbelievers ; 
wanting them, it means Unitarians; wanting them, it means 
Arians ; a them, it means Arminians; and wanting 
them, it means Protestants. It always catches those who are 
hindmost in the race of faith. Till Christians lose the knack of 
using it, there can be no toleration unless some who are 
called blasphemers be tolerated. When Unitarianism was un- 
known, Nonconformity was a crime. Till Infidelity began to 
assume a popular form, Unitarianism wasacrime. The 
policy of toleration, as to each, has only been discovered when, 
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from an extreme party, it became an intermediate one, and the 
odium theologicum was transferred to the new-comers. So lon: 
as we keep this tyger, somebody must be thrown to it for foot 
and in case of oeal its stomach. will digest a heretic as easily 
as an infidel. 

If, then, there be no consistent medium between allowing 
that all theological tenets should be controverted, and prohibit- 
ing the discussion of any, the question takes a yet simpler form, 
and is of still easier solution. That freedom of discussion has 
generally, the happiest effects on the mind and manners of the 
people, on the progress of intellect, and the diffusion of knowledge ; 
or, in other words, that it is a powerful means of increasing 
happiness, will scarcely be disputed. That all religions, unless 
Christianity be an exception, ought to be subjected to such dis- 
cussion, if the public good be consulted, will also be allowed ; 
or if not, the arguments have been already indicated by which, 
we think, that proposition is established. An exemption for 
Christianity can only be contended for, on one or all of the fol- 
lowing assumptions: Ist, That it is the only true faith; 2nd, 
That it is the only faith by which men can be saved; and 
3rdly, that it is a faith eminently useful to society in its imme- 
diate effects. Let us enquire how far the premises will warrant 
the conclusion. 

Christianity is the only true faith in our opinion, and that of 
the great majority of our countrymen, but the works to which 
the firm and general conviction of that fact must, in great mea- 
sure, be ascribed, would never have been written had its + se been 
effectively suppressed, and will cease to be read when it ceases 
to be controverted. The defence pre-supposes the attack. A 
Tindal produces a Leland, and a eae calls forth a Watson. 
If it be a great public good that the multifarious proofs of 
the Christian religion should be fully collected, and ably stated, 
and clearly arranged, and simplified, and adapted to the modes 
of thinking of all classes ; and that they should re-appear from 
time to time, and be read with interest, and produce that intel- 
ligent conviction, which if not alone valuable, is yet most valu- 
able: then is it a great public good to allow the Gospel to be 
controverted, for without this, little or nothing of the kind will 
be done ; religion divorced from reason will sink into a mere 
prejudice, a the power of truth as the proofs of its truth are 

becoming feeble for resistance and worthless 
in its influence. Such even Christianity always has been, and 
always must be, where discussion is suppressed. 

It is with theological truth, as with all other truth : legisla- 
tive interference can have no effect in increasing either the ex- 
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tent or the force of conviction; but may have much in dimi- 
nishing both, by the prevention of that full investigation from 
which they result. Besides, every opinion is truth to him who 
believes it. The unbeliever likes his truth as well as we like 
our truth. What he reckons our error annoys him, in like 
manner as what we reckon his error annoys us. He thinks his 
arguments ought to convince us, as we think our arguments 
ought to convert him. Now, although we are in the right, yet 
experience has shown, that it is very useful even for those who 
are in the right, to act as if there remained the possibility of 
their being in the wrong. They are wise to leave the means of 
correction in existence, even for the very remote chance of that 
very improbable possibility. Such caution would have been 
very serviceable for many who were full as confident as we are 
of possessing the only true religion, but whose religion is 
out of fashion now. If it cannot be that we have occasion to 
provide against that danger, there is yet another, and that is, 
the assumption of our own infallibility, which is a sufficient evil, 
and much the same in its pernicious effects, whether ourreligion 
be true or false. 

That Christianity is the only faith by which men can be 
saved, is a position of which we share the doubts which some 
divines have expressed, although they will assuredly give way 
to the demonstrations of the advocates of that orthodox tenet, 
when advanced. There is no ——— to arguing the question 
on that principle. It is very laudable in the legislature to 
compel all subjects to be saved, even by the heaviest penalties ; 
but unless a hypocritical faith be as availing for that purpose as 
a sincere faith, the attemptcan only inflict the present evil, and 
not accomplish the future good. Now is it for the public weal 
that all men who are not to be saved, and who will not be 
dungeonized into hypocrisy, should be banished or hanged ; for 
to that we must come at last, unless they be tolerated? Such 
measures would deprive the state of many valuable citizens whom 
it can ill afford to spare. As the law now stands in this en- 
lightened country, reckoning the Book of Common Prayer, on 
perry authority, for “ one long act of parliament,” the ex- 
clusion from salvation falls not only on those who deny Christi- 
anity, but on all who deny a single iota of the Athanasian Creed. 
They are, of course, very bad men; they must be so, as 
they deserve everlasting punishment; and this circumstance 


confirms what we are told of the evil tendency of heresy and in- © 


fidelity. Our position is only, that, however bad they may be, 
their badness is perfectly consistent with their being sastel and 
excellent citizens, and therefore not of a description to be 
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legally proscribed. Hume and Gibbon are damned, according 
to law; and yet it is to be presumed that they “ did the state 
some service,” for they were allowed to dip their fingers in the 
public purse. There was sir Isaac Newton, master of the mint, 
and the glory of our country ; there was Dr. Lardner, the Pres- 
b isin henstie, whose “ Credibility of the Gospel History” is a 
kind of theological “ Principia,” at least in the Deistical con- 
troversy: they too are damned according to law, but their 
names and works are of great worth in Christian orations, 
Then there is Mr. W. Smith, a very useful member of 
the House of Commons; and Mr. Robert Owen, with his 
parallelograms, who though he may not succeed in squaring 
the circle of society, yet is the very personification of benevo- 
lence: we should be loth to spare them, or any like them, 
though they have both said enough of their opinions to shew, 
that they will be damned according tolaw. Without, therefore, 
intimating the least doubt of the correctness of the information 
possessed by his majesty’s ministers as to the terms of final 
salvation, on which the Sie the bench of bishops for advisers, 
we submit, that both beasts and men, who will have no place 
in heaven, may yet be by far too useful on earth for the nation 
to wish for their extinction. 

The remaining plea for prohibiting a denial of Christianity is 
the benignant character of its temporal influence. But we 
have already shown that its influence is circumscribed and de- 
teriorated by that.prohibition. That would happen even if the 
prohibition were completely effective, which it is not in the 
nature of things for it to be. So far as itis effective, itmakes hypo- 
crites : when it ceases to be effective, martyrs are produced. It 
then becomes a powerful means for spreading Infidelity. The 
course recently pursued in this country has been the most hostile 
to Christianity, which could possibly have been devised. It 
has elevated men from the obscurity in which, if unprosecuted, 
they must have always remained, to make them the champions 
and the victims of unbelief, and foymidable champions only be- 
cause they were victims. It has made Infidelity more popular 
than it ever was before; or than it ever can be when let alone. 
The facts are a volume of argument. 

Deistical works have only of late years been addressed to the 
multitude, because it is only of late years that the multitude 
has begun to read. Before the French Revolution, scepticism 
was one of the privileges of high life. Religion was reckoned a 
vulgar prejudice, much beneath the dignity of a gentleman, and 
utterly incompatible with the pretensions of a wit. The com- 
plete change of fashion which has taken place is chiefly owing 
to the elarm excited by that catastrophe. Christianity has 
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been warmly patronised in the hope that it would help to keep 
people quiet, teach them to pay their taxes without —_—e 
and restrain them from subverting the established order of 
things. This naturally drew upon Christianity the suspicions of 
those who were most discontented and desirous of change, pre- 
disposed them to doubt or deny its truth, and prompted them 
to commence a theological conflict in that public arena, where 
even the political conflict which already raged was a compara- 
tive novelty. To the “ Rights of Man” succeeded the “ Age 
of Reason,” and with the publication of the “ Age of Reason” 
commenced the regular Deistical persecution which has now 
been carried on for some years, with the usual results of perse- 
cution. A bookseller, named Williams, was prosecuted and 
convicted, for publishing the first and second parts of that work 
in 1797, soon after its appearance, and suffered twelve months 
imprisonment in Cold-Bath-Fields. Daniel Isaac Eaton, for 
publishing the third part, in 1812, was sentenced to eighteen 
months imprisonment, and the pillory ; and in the following 
year, escaped another sentence, by death, for the publication of 
** Ecce Homo,” the author of which, a Mr. Houston, was im- 
ptisoned in Newgate for two years, and fined two hundred 
ounds. In October 1819, Carlile was tried for publishing 
Paine’s Theological Works, and Palmer’s Principles of Nature, 
and condemned, for the first, to two years imprisonment in 
Dorchester gaol, and a fine of one thousand pounds ; and for the 
second, to one year’s imprisonment, and a fine of five hundred 
pounds, and to find securities for good behaviour for life, him- 
self in one thousand pounds, and two others in one hundred 
pounds each. His wife and sister have both been since con- 
victed of similar offences, and suffered heavy sentences. Up- 
wards of thirty other persons, many of them journeymen to 
Carlile, and the rest small booksellers, have also been subjected 
to fine and imprisonment in various degrees of severity. Atthe 
late Old Bailey Sessions, there were three cases in which the 
punishment, for selling a single copy of an obnoxious work, was 
three years imprisonment in Newgate, and security for good 
behaviour for life in one hundred pounds. The experiment has 
been fully and fairly tried of the efficacy of prosecutions; the 
severity of the sentence has been gradually increased, and the 
number of indictments multiplied ; and what are now the results? 
One has beena tenfold, perhaps we might almost say an hun- 
dred-fold, increase of the circulation of the obnoxious publica- 
tions. Notwithstanding the original prosecutions, we under- 
stand from persons engaged in bookselling that it has never 
been difficult to procure the Age of Reason. There was always 
a steady, though very limited demand, sufficient to carry off a 
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moderately-sized edition in the course of several years. In 
December 1818, Carlile ventured to do that openly, which had 
been done surreptitiously. He brought out an edition of Paine’s 
Theological works, with all the advantage of advertisements 
and placards, and a previous discussion in the newspapers. The 
edition consisted of a thousand copies, and was completely 
sold off in about two months. That is to say, one hundred. in 
the month which elapsed before the determination to prosecute 
became known, and nine hundred in the month which followed. 
From that time to the present, the sale has averaged four 
thousand per annum. Now the first month’s sale of a book 
which had been well advertised, and which had also excited a 
Newspaper controversy, would, in ordinary cases, be at least 
half its probable sale fora twelvemonth. Take it at one-fourth ; 
we then owe to the prosecutions the circulation of upwards of 
twenty thousand copies of the Age of Reason; and as among the 
poorer classes it is notorious that there are several readers to one 
purchaser, it may be estimated that at least one hundred thousand 
persons have thus been led to the perusal of that work under cir- 
cumstances highly favourable to its making an impression on 
their minds. What confirms our ascription of this increase 
solely to the prosecutions is, that there has been no such 
demand for Paine’s Political works ; but that a similar extension 
of the sale has taken place with every work which has been 
—_ the subject of prosecution, whether political or theo- 
ogical. 

"hake result has been, to enlist on the side of Infidelit 
that sympathy which human nature will generally feel wit 
those who are, or seem to be, persecuted. People will not 
take their notion of the cubpability from the severity of the 
punishment ; but where the latter is striking, will be led to 
question whether the former was so great as they might other- 
wise have imagined. “ Pity is akin to love”; and when their 
sense of injustice is roused by the treatment of the accused, 
they are in a fair way for regarding him as innocent, and even 
as meritorious. An obvious attempt to put a man down .on 
account of his opinions, raises up for him coadjutors who would 
else never have thought or cared about those opinions. A little 
army of volunteer shopmen has kept up the sale of Carlile’s 
publications, and still keeps it up. iene one enters the house 
well knowing that his next removal will be to gaol; but know- 
ing also that he shall have a successor. The Vice and Consti- 
tutional Societies, and the Attorney General, have co-operated 
for a most portentous creation; they have generated the fanati- 
cism of Infidelity. Its spirit has wholly changed, and now 
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exhibits all the proselyting enthusiasm of a Sect. The means 
which have formed this power cannot be the best to look to 
for its destruction. 

A third result deserves notice, although it is only what would 
be anticipated by those who have observed the tendency of 
violent controversies to drive the parties to extremes in their 
opinions, especially where one of them is backed by political 
authority. If a persecuted man modifies his notions, it will 
almost infallibly ™ to distance them still more from those of 
his persecutors. Dorchester Gaol has converted Carlile, it 
appears, from Deism to Atheism. The Age of Reascn was his 
creed at the time of the trials; but now his motto is “ The 
Politics of Paine, and the Theology of Mirabeau.” So by 
attempting te suppress the denial of Christianity on principles 
which admit the existence of a God and a future state, we have 
occasioned the open profession and zealous promulgation of 
Atheism, a thing unknown in America where there are no pro- 
secutions for blasphemy. A goodly work, indeed ; and a hope- 
ful course for those to pursue, who are really desirous to preserve 
and extend the influence of Christian principles. 

Let the abettors of these prosecutions look, for a moment, at 
the primd facie case which they are creating against Christi- 
anity. The history of all ages and nations shews, that man is 
a religious animal, and will generally have a religion of some 
sort or other; Christianity is allowed, even by its enemies, to 
be one of the best systems of religion, if not the most ex- 
cellent; it descends to the present generation from their fore- 
fathers, and the rising generation is educated in its faith; it 
has been, and is, professed by the most excellent men, defended 
by the most learned, and recommended by the most eloquent; 
we have an established clergy of about 18,000 educated men, 
for its defence, and a dissenting ministry of about 8000 more, 
who have, thus far, a common cause; our public seminaries 
are universally Christian; independently of the conditions 
attached to filling public offices, the state of opinion is such as 
to render avowed or even suspected unbelief, any thing but 
favourable to a man’s progress in society: religious periodical 

ublications are sent forth in immense numbers, the sale of the 

vangelical and Methodist Magazines is upwards of twenty 
thousand each, monthly ; and they can scarcely be more than 
a moiety of the whole: and we have Bible, Tract, and Prayer- 
book Societies, whose annual distribution is, literally, reckoned 
by tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, and millions ; it 
may be mentioned as a sample, that in the year of Carlile’s 
trials, the Religious Tract Society added a million and a half 
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of tracts to its issue, which was four millions in the preceding 
year; the average revenue of this Society is about £9000; that 
of the Christian Knowledge Society, above £50,000; and that 
of the Bible Society about £100,000. Now if religion with all 
this extensive aid, all these immense advantages in addition to 
its proper evidence, cannot stand its ground without prosecutions 
for its support, we hesitate not to say, that it ought to fall. 
Were it the grossest imposture that ever existed, here is force 
enough to enable it to fight a long and hard battle with truth 
and common sense. If with these fearful odds, there be the 
slightest occasion for penalty and imprisonment to secure its 
ascendancy, falsehood may be at once branded on its front. 
Those who contend for their infliction are the real missionaries 
of Infidelity, and by far its most successful propagators. 

It is often said, that fair and decorous argument against 
Christianity ought to be allowed, but not ribaldry, contumely, 
reviling, blasphemy, &c. Such language, having been held in 
Parliament, and on the Bench, may seem entitled to some 
attention. If it were uniformly held, much of the foregoing 
argument might have been spared; but that is far from being 
the case. On the trial of Mrs. Wright, the Lord Chief Justice 
is reported to have said, “ the defendant was not called on to 
answer any reasonable or fair discussion on the truth of Christi- 
anity in general, or any of its particular tenets. The law per- 
mitted that every subject, however sacred, should be freely, 
yet moderately and temperately discussed; but it would not 
yield its protection to gross and scandalous calumnies on the 
established faith.” And again, “If the Jury thought these 
passages were only parts of a fair and temperate discussion of 
the sacred topics to which they had reference, they might 
acquit the defendant ; but if they considered them as gross 
and indecent attacks on religion, they must find her guilty.” 
Declarations to the same effect have been repeatedly made, 
during the more recent trials: yet if they rightly expound the 
Common Law, it is at variance with the Statute; bor that of 
9th and 10th William and Mary enacts “that-if any person, 
having been educated in, or at any time made profession of, the 
Christian religion within this realm, shall by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny the Christian religion to be 
true, or the Holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, he shall 
&c.”: nay this language is at variance with the precedent 
continually referred to, of Rex v. Woolston, when the offence 
was not a direct denial, but an allegorical interpretation of the 
New Testament, which, in the opinion of Lord Raymond, 
“struck at the very root of Christianity”; the Court declared 
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** they would not suffer it to be debated whether to write against © 
Christianity in general, was not an offence at common law.” 
As this, however, was law made by the Judges, we should 
not object to its being repealed, or mitigated “ them; only 
let them know their own minds upon the subject. Notwith- 
standing the legal allowance of a temperate discussion of the 
truth of Christianity declared on Mrs. Wright’s trial, the same 
Judge had declared, on that of Carlile, that “the Court was 
bound not to hear the truth of the Christian religion questioned” ; 
and that “if the defendant wished to produce authors to shew 
that the Christian religion might be pee that could not be 
allowed.” The charge on that trial completely exemplifies the 
vacillation we are exposing. The following passages are 
quoted from it in the order in which they appear in the Times 
Newspaper of Oct. 15, 1819. The Lord Chief Justice said 
“that he had then (during the defence) determined, and he 
did not regret that determination, that it was not competent in 
a Christian Court, in a court of law, to rise up and say, that 
the Christian religion was not a religion of truth.” Soon after 
this he expressed himself as follows : “ another topic of defence, 
strenuously, and in some degree properly, urged, was the danger 
of restraining free discussion and free inquiry. God forbid 
that any such restraint should take place! But they had to 
distinguish whether the present publication was an instance of 
that free inquiry and discussion, or a work of mere calumny 
and ridicule.” Again: “The Christian religion forming part 
of the law of the land, it was not fit that he (the defendant) 
or any other person, should openly deny its truth.” And, to 
complete the second vacillation, the summing-up concluded 
thus: “The whole question turned on the character of the 
work, and that must now be collected from itas a whole. Was 
it a fair and candid inquiry? Look at those epithets applied 
to the Scriptures, “a book full of lies,” “a dangerous heresy,” 
“* an impious falsehood.” These were a few specimens, and he 
had found none other to soften their effect, or that indicated 
any other object, than to defame the Bible and bring it into 
universal disbelief and contempt. So thinking, it was his duty, 
sitting where he did, to express his opinion to the Jury; and 
that opinion was, that this publication was a work of calumny 
and scoffing, and therefore an unlawful publication.” We say 
nothing of the legal trap in which a Defendant might complain 
of being caught, if he acted ~~ the one set of dicta, and 
were condemned by the other: e say nothing of the disin- 
genuousness of claiming merit for tolerating argument, while 
there is a prospect of obtaining a conviction on the score of 
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calumny, and still retaining, as a dernier resort, the illegality 
of every thing which tends to the disproof of Christianity. Our 
object is merely, to point out the inconsistency and mistiness of 
the language held by the highest authorities on this subject ; 
and our inference is, that the line between argument and reviling 
is too difficult even for legal acuteness to draw; that he who 
disbelieves and attempts todisprove Christianity can put his 
arguments into no form which may not be pronounced calum- 
nious and illegal ; and that therefore the only mode of securing 
free inquiry from that restraint, at the bare idea of which his 
Lordship was so laudably and piously horror-struck, is to toler- 
ate the one as well as the other. A conclusion which, as it 
may not be generally agreeable, we proceed to strengthen by 
other considerations. 

To declare that an act is legal, but with the proviso that it 
be performed in a gentle and decorous manner, is opening a 
wide door for arbitrary discretion on the one part, and dissatis- 
faction on the other. The difficulty is greatly increased when 
the act itself is offensive to those who sit in judgment upon the 
manner of its performance. Suppose that it were made expul- 
sion from the House of Commons to address the chair ungrace- 
fully—What a clamour would there be for the unconditional 
allowance or prohibition of speech! Could the distinction be 
accurately ascertained, it would be hard to debar the man of 
ungainly habits from doing that which he might think required 
of a by duty to his constituents and his country. But it is 
infinitely more unjust to debar a man who may have a com- 
prehensive and vigorous, though a coarse and vulgar mind, 
from publishing his speculations on theological topics, be- 
cause his style partakes of his own rudeness, and lacks the 

lish of that of Hume or Gibbon. If the proposition that 

hristianity is untrue may be legally conveyed to the mind, 
what can be more absurd than to say that to express that propo- 
sition by certain undefined and undefinable selections of terms, 
shall constitute a crime ? 

So far as we can understand the distinction set up in this 
case between discussion and reviling, it seems to be this: the 
one is a mere statement of a fact or argument; the other an ex- 
pression of the indignation or contempt excited in the writer’s 
mind by the doctrine to which heis opposed. Now the reason why 
men dislike doctrines is, that they 5° or fancy they discern, 
an evil tendency in those doctrines. If such a tendency be 
demonstrated to the conviction of the reader, he will participate 
in the writer’s dislike, whether the latter have expressed it or 
not. And if the reader be not so convinced, all that the 
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writer says of his own dislike will.go for nothing, or more 

robably make both himself and his argument disagreeable. 
fe is surely inexpedient that such an appendage should consti- 
tute all the difference between crime and no crime, the enjoy- 
ment of the common rights of citizenship and a ruinous sentence 
of fine and imprisonment: and the more so, om account of the 
extreme difficulty of avoiding some expression of feeling in 
the discussion of moral subjects. There is no mathematical 
indifference in Theological controversy. The believer has it 
not; nor ought he to exact it of the unbeliever. The ex- 
pression of indignation at what is deemed false and pernicious 
should be a crime in all, or in none, 

The Bishop of St. David’s describes the Unitarians as ‘‘ God- 
denying apostates and heretics,” “ blasphemers,” “not entitled 
to the name of Christians,” who “wilfully falsify the truth.” 
The Book of Homilies, the yet authoritative manifesto of the 
Church of England, describes the Catholic worship as far ex- 
ceeding gentile idolatry “in all wickedness, foolishness, and 
madness ;” characterizes its practice as “the blasphemous 
bold blazing of manifest idolatry ;” and wonders that its 
votaries should not “at the least have chosen them a time of 
more darkness, as meeter to utter their horrible basphemies in.” 
(Against Peril of Idolatry part 3). Christian blasphemers then 
are tolerated ; as is Christian reviling. Let Justice be even- 
handed. 

Where the feelings are so deeply interested as they always 
must be on theological subjects, it will necessarily happen that 
the party attacked will call that revilimg which the party at- 
tacking deems fair discussion. In the debate on the presen- 
tation of a petition against the prosecution of unbelievers, 
July 1, 1823, Mr. Wilberforce observed that, “he entirely 
denied the truth of the argument which the honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. Hume) had drawn from the employment of mission- 
aries abroad. Those individuals never proceeded to insult the 
prejudices of the natives of other countries, by any gross and 
indecent reflections. They adduced nothing but fair and 
sober argument to effect their purpose.” Now what think the 
‘Hindoos of these temperate wa unimpeachable reasoners? In 
the first number of the Braminical Magazine, published at 
Calcutta in 1821, in both Bengalee and English, is the follow- 
ing account of them: ‘“ During the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been 
publicly endeavouring in several ways to convert the Hindoos 
and Musselmans to Christianity. e first way is that’ of 
publishing and distributing among the natives various books, 
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large and small, reviling. both religions, and abusing and 
ridiculing the gods and saints of the former.” Mr. Wilber- 
force’s p Rcwr of the missionary publications is probably 
eorrect. It is looking at the same object from different 
positions that makes all the difference. Suppose one were to 
describe the orthodox party in the church of England as “a 

neration of vipers;” and another to characterize the esta- 

lished priesthood as “hypocrites,” “fools and blind,” men 
who “strain at a gnat se swallow a camel,” what would Mr. 
Wilberforce call it? It would not be true; but that is not the 
question. The objects of such accusations never admit their 
truth; nor were similar expressions indicted, would an English 
eourt allow evidence of their truth to be adduced. Or suppose 
that in any publication of the present day it were affirmed 
that, “we know that” the God of the established religion “is 
nothing in the world.” Would not this be reviling? Let such 
men as Mr. Wilberforce reflect on the lengths to which their 
principles would extend in a different age and country, and 
under a different establishment. - 

The effect of even just censure is commonly to rouse in- 
dignant feelings, much more so of that which is known to be 
altogether groundless. The more abusive an unbeliever is, 
the less likely is he to make an impression even on the most 
uninformed. If unable to judge of the controversy in any 
other way, they will decide on the same principle as the honest 
countryman, who was present at a disputation in Latin, and knew 
which of the disputants had the worst of it by his falling into a 
passion. Indeed, in proportion to the want of information is ge- 
nerally the disposition to resent any attack upon opinions which 
are held in reverence. That disposition is sufficiently strong in 
all, to make every appearance of insult operate as a deduction 
from the force of the argument with which it is blended. To 
allow the publication of infidel works, cleansed of assages 
which are hable to that imputation, especially while Ehristian 
works unde no such expurgatory process, would obviously 
place unbelief in a far more advantageous position than it now 
occupies. So to contrive, that in any controversy, all the 
writers on one side should publish only the effusions of pure 
intellect, thoroughly weeded from all indications of human 
frailty, of prejudice and passion, of misrepresentation, acrimony, 
and reviling, would be, to give them a most undue and un- 
desirable advantage. Their arguments might be few and 
feeble, but the tone of candour and moderation in which they 
were urged, would give them adventitious force. They would 
glide along like the American as divested of its rattle ; 
c 
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no more nuisance from their noise, but much more danger 
of their bite, 

A libel is a crime because it tends to a breach of the peace. 
With personal libels this may be the case, but there is some- 
thing rather preposterous in applying this position to theolo- 
gica discussions. Who is likely to be instigated to outrage 

y the publication of the Age of Reason?—The Christian, 
one of whose objections to that work is, that it denies the 
obligation of loving our enemies, and doing good to them that 
despitefully use us, and turning the right cheek when the left 
is smitten? Was it ever apprehended that any of our Bishops, 
Priests, or Deacons, would invite Mr. Carlile to meet them at 
at Chalk Farm? Or is the danger on the other side, from 
his converts? If so, it can only be aggravated by proceedings 
which tend to increase their numbers, and inspire them wi 
the zeal and hatred of a sect persecuted for its opinions. 
Tendencies are best ascertained by facts. The increased cir- 
culation of Deistical works commenced in 1819, and the coun- 
try has certainly not been since more disturbed than in the 
five preceding years, nor have we heard of breaches of the 
peace actually traced to their influence. Were it so, govern- 
ment is quite strong enough to keep the peace, without resort~- 
ing to the very questionable, and, on other accounts, inexpe- 
dient means of persecution for opinions. 

The palmary argument for these prosecutions, that they are 
needful to protect the poor and ignorant, has been kept in view 
through the foregoing remarks, and we think refuted. If their 
effect be, to excite sympathy with the persons, and give in- 
creased circulation to the works, prosecuted; if the poor have 
that ability to judge, which is implied in the enlarged suppl of 
religious publications for their use; if the clergy, established 
and non-established, have any tolerable portion of that zeal, 
talent, and respectability of character, which is supposed in 
order to justify the expenditure of supporting their profession ; 
if the r and ignorant be not less likely than others to be 
irritated by the language of insult towards their opinions, and 
soothed by that of respect; then are the prosecutions not ne- 
cessary for their defence, nor do they act as a defence at all, 
but, on the contrary, multiply the existing perils and create 
new ones. If fears still remain, give them education. Let 
them have it as extensively and as rapidly as possible. Every 
body allows that there is no danger now to the educated class. 
Let there be no other class, “This may not be an immediate 
remedy ; but it is the only effective and permanent one. It is 
already in active operation, and its force must continually in- 
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crease. But at the same time that popular education holds 
forth a pledge of the triumph of truth over error, the poe 
tion of that pledge can only be postponed and impeded by the 
suppression of discussion. To give the one, and attempt by 
legal violence to withhold the other; to enlighten the poor, and 
yet continue to treat them as if they were in the grossest 
ignorance, must infallibly make matters worse. When the 
appetite of knowledge is excited, to refuse its gratification is 
most perilous. We borrow a few sentences on this point from 
a work which, on account of the continuity of the argument, 
can scarcely be quoted without injury to its merits, but which 
we are glad of this opportunity to notice, being convinced that 
it only requires to be generally read, for its author to take his 

lace in the very first rank of the Intellectual Benefactors of 

is species. *‘* The universal education of the poor, which no 
earthly power can prevent, although it may retard it, is loudly 
demanded by the united voices of the moralist and politician. 
But if the people are enlightened at all, it is unavailing and in- 
consistent to resort to half measures and timid expedients; to 
treat them at once as men and as children; to endow them 
with the power of thinking, and, at the same time, to fetter its 
exercise; to make an appeal to their reason, and yet to distrust 
its result ; to give them the stomach of a lion and feed them 
with the aliment of a lamb. The promoters of the universal 
education of the poor ought to be aware, that they are setting 
in motion, or at least accelerating the action of an engine too 
, to be controlled at their pleasure, and likely to prove 
atal to all those parts of their own systems, which rest not on 
the solid foundation of reality. ‘They ought to know, that they 
are necessarily giving birth to a great deal of doubt and inves- 
tigation; that they are undermining the power of prejudice, 
and the influence of mere authority and prescription; that they 
are creating an immense number of keen inquirers and original 
thinkers, whose intellectual force will be turned, in the first 
instance, upon those subjects which are dearest to the heart 
and of most importance to society.” —Essays on the Formation 
and Publication of Opinions, p. 148. 

Independently of the vagueness of the law itself under 
which unbelievers have been tried; which law seems to be 
nothing more than inference from the fact, that several judges 
have declared Christianity to be parcel of the common law; 
there have been various circumstances attending its enforce- 
ment, which were ill adapted to promote the avowed object. 
Arguments for the truth, and panegyrics on the excellence of a 
system of religion, do not read pleasantly in a tria!, during 
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which the accused is authoritatively silenced, should he 
attempt their refutation. Not that courts of justice are meet 
places for theological discussion; but if they be so employed 
to cast odium on the opinions of a defendant, it seems reason- 
able to men, unlearned in the law, that he should have equal 

rivilege of speech. Simple interruption is, however, a much 
ess evil than that of being repeatedly fined by the judge 
during a defence, as was the case on Davison’s trial before Mr. 
Justice Best. And even this is more tolerable than being tried 
by the very jury, which, only two days before, had convicted a 
defendant for the sale of the same work, as in the case of 
Barkley, and whose deliberating for three-quarters of an hour 
upon their verdict, although they had not hesitated at all upon 
the former trial, has very much the appearance of a conflict 
between what consistency was supposed to require of them on 
the one hand, and the effect of the eloquent and admirable 

lea for toleration delivered by the defendant’s counsel, Mr, 
frill, on the other. And this is still less offensive than the 
manner in which the Zetetic Society in Edinburgh was treated. 
That Society consisted of persons whose opinions were too free 
for the Kirk, and whose habits were too orderly for the tavern. 
They neither printed, sold, nor publicly delivered any thing 
hostile to the religion of their country, but associated to form a 
library, read a philosophical or theological essay in turn, and 
discuss its subject and arguments: a few strangers came to 
their place of meeting, and occasionally spoke ; the first being 
allowed under the notion that it was not legal to exclude them, 
and the second, when claimed, to avoid the imputation of un- 
fairness. Every variety of opinion was allowed ; and the pre- 
servation of order, temper, and the necessary restrictions as to 
time, were all the restraint imposed. Would that every infidel, 
and every believer too, in the British empire employed his 
Sunday morning as inoffensively ! Thus they went on for about 
two years and a half, till November 1822, when, in the middle of 
a debate, in rushed the sheriff with a number of police men, took 
down their names, searched them all for books and papers, seized 
their little library, part of which, being, in his opinion, libellous 
was never returned, and carried off the president and two 
members to prison, who were detained for three days and then 
liberated on bail, with an accusation of blasphemy hanging over 
their heads for six months. This was the more formidable as 
they were not aware, any more than the Lord Advocate himself, 
or almost any body else at the time, that the Scotch acts 
against blasphemy were totally repealed by 53 Geo. iii. c. 160, 
although it merely altered the law, as to England, in favour of 
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Unitarians. The administration of justice assumed a yet more 
portentous form during the recent trials at the Old Bailey, when, 
not only was a prisoner obliged to close his defence prema-. 
turely, in consequence of physical exhaustion, a few moments 
for refreshment being refused him, although the Court was so 
fatigued as to adjourn immediately after the trial ; but the sen- 
tences varied from six months imprisonment to three years, for 
the very same offence, as the Court happened to be pleased 
or displeased with the course of ment pursued by the de- 
fendant. But the inflictions on Carlile himself surpass all 
the rest in severity. Fines to the amount of 1,500/., and im- 
prisonment for three years ; his stock and furniture immediately 
seized, and, with a trifling exception, neither sold nor restored ; 
his wife and sister suffering with him, and in addition to the 
privation of liberty, enduring treatment for which, if a tenth of 
what he says be true, brutality is too soft a term; his stock again 
seized as it again began to accumulate ; and his imprisonment 
prolonged Grenndle it will last for life), because he cannot 
ay fines when the very means for doing so have been wrested 
rom him—lIs this a process either to make him, or others, 
admire the benignant spirit of that religion, whose name is, we 
had almost said, blasphemously connected with it? This man’s 
moral character, be it remembered, is wholly unimpeached. A 
ublic scrutiny of it has been dared, and no doubt private ones 
ave taken place. His sole offence is the publication of two 
books which assail Christianity, it may be in an abusive, but 
therefore in an ineffective manner, and which nobody is com, 
pelled to read. Why, according to the usual treatment of 
offenders, Mr. Carlile might, for this amount of punishment, 
have revelled in crime. He might have debauched half the 
Ladies’ boarding-schools in London by the introduction of 
obscene pictures. He might have committed adultery with all 
the tradesmen’s wives in Pieet-street. He might have practised 
cheating and robbery in twenty different forms. e might 
have been repeatedly guilty of manslaughter, if the circum- 
stances were not of a very aggravated ope. OG In. short, 
he might have been that nuisance to society which Divines sa 
unbelief tends to produce; but which, if it be produced, is 
easily and effectively suppressed by the legislature, whose 
powers are vainly or mischievously exerted against mere opinion. 
To this phrase, so frequently parroted, that Christianity is part, 
or parcel of the law of ngland. it is difficult, if not impossible 
to affix any definite meaning. We can make no sense of it, but 
what is fatal to the purpose for which it is repeated. Chris- 
tianity consists of facts, doctrines, and precepts. A profession 
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of belief in the divine authority of the whole, may be made part 
of a code; but unless belief were a voluntary act, or falsehood 
a Christian duty, such an enactment would be rather the ex- 
clusion than the incorporation of Christianity. Legal authority 
may be conferred on its precepts ; at least, so far as a relate 
to actions ; but Carlile in Dorchester gaol, stripped of his pro- 
perty, and after the three years of confinement, to which he was 
sentenced, have expired, kept there till he shall pay £1500, 
is rather a singular commentary upon dcing as we would be 
done by. Is the Old Testament part of the law, as well as the 
New? If so, we gain a clear definition of blasphemy, and that 
is more than our law books can furnish. The Mosaic Code has 
but one clause upon this offence (Leviticus xxiv), and that restricts 
it to cursing the Deity ; an offence i, 5 a belief in his 
existence, and malignant feeling towards him; and, therefore, 
an offence, the perpetration of which is scarcely possible in the 
present state of opinion, either by believer or unbeliever. Nor 
did the Mosaic Code require any belief ina future state, without 
which, it is now affirmed, society cannot exist. The Sadducees, 
who denied that doctrine, and publicly argued against it, were 
not only tolerated, but had their full share of the government. 
And because this is, in some sense or other, parcel of our law, it 
follows that penalties should be profusely levied on all who 
hold their opinions. Will intolerance fly from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New? From a system of severity to one of mercy ? 
The Author of the “ Address to Deists” follows her there, and 
we shall give some extracts from his summary of this part of 
the common law of England. After commenting on the total 
absence, in the New Testament, of any warrant for having re- 
course to any other means, than those of argument and persua- 
sion, even with the most virulent opposers, he thus proceeds :—= 


* It is sufficient to exculpate Christianity from the charge of intoler- 
ance, to show that the New Testament contains nothing to authorize its 
adherents to inflict punishments on its opposers; but it is expedient to 
add, that if it says nothing in favour of such a course, it says much 

inst it. To employ secular force for its advancement is equally incon« 
sistent with the example of Christ, and with his instructions. 

‘ When the apostle Peter was representing the propriety of suffering 
patiently, even when suffering for doing well, he enforced his ideas by 
a reference to the personal demeanour of him, who was regarded by his 
readers with the highest reverence. “ Hereunto” says he, “ were ye 
called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that 
ye should follow his steps.” And what were the particulars of that ex~ 
ample thus exhibited for their imitation? The apostle continues thus ; 
** who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ; who when he 
was reviled, reviled not again: when he suffered, he threatened not; 
but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” 
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© In his case, offences against the individual were offences against reli- 
ion. Christ and Christianity are inseparable. He who reviled the 
ig dishonoured the doctrine which he delivered, the miracles 
which he wrought, and the God from whom he came. “ He that de- 
spiseth me, despiseth him that sent me.” But though offences against 
him were attended with this extraordinary aggravation, he has left us 
an example of the meekest endurance. Was it not, it may safely be 
asked of any man who has once read the memoirs of Jesus, given by the 
Evangelists,—was it not a trait in his character, which perpetually 
forced itself upon your attention, that he was remarkably patient under 
injuries, and ready to forgive? Was it not fact, that, “as a lamb that 
is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth?” Did he not, even when greatly displeased at 
the hardness of heart, and inveterate wickedness of disposition which 
his adversaries displayed, withhold any vindictive exercise of the mira- 
culous powers attributed to him by his historians; which, if real, he 
might have really employed against them; which, if feigned, might 
have been feigned for purposes of terror, as easily at least, as for pur- 
of kindness? Did he not, with his dying breath, offer a prayer 
‘or those, who, according to Christian belief, committed the stu- 
pendous crime of hunting down, and through malicious misrepresenta- 
tions and perjured witnesses, causing to be condemned the benevolent 
Jesus, the Lord of Glory? Can we imagine this same Jesus, going on 
a certain day to Pilate, to complain that the Rabbies had represented 
him as a colleague of Satan, who cast out devils by the assistance of 
Beelzebub, and requesting that they might be committed to prison? 
Can we conceive of him as sending his disciples to the Roman governor, 
to demand’ punishment on those who had spoken such blasphemous 
words against their Master? If such a record were found in one of the 
Gospels, should we not look on it with a suspicious eye, on account of 
its dissimilarity to the rest of his deportment ?’ 
i- : 
‘ The evangelists testify that Jesus Christ gave his disciples reason to 
expect, that, after his decease, their principles would be aspersed, their 
characters vilified, and their persons exposed to persecution. The evils 
which —_ state him to have predicted, all history assures us came upon 
them. hether deservedly or not, the first Christians received from 
those among whom they dwelt, the most decisive tokens of enmity. 
pe were incensed against the men who impugned the deity of their 
s; and Jews maddened with rage egainst the worshippers of the 
crucified Nazarene. ‘That worthy name by which they were called,” 
was stigmatized in their hearing, as the symbol of whatever was to be 
contemned or detested ; and when they delivered their most solemn and 
affectionate discourses, their auditors, not unfrequently “were filled 
with envy,” and spake against the things which they delivered, “ con- 
tradicting and blaspheming.” Something of the’ spirit of Christianity 
towards its opponents, may be ascertain through these circumstances. 
If we can learn what was the duty of a Christian then, to the utterer 
of blasphemous speeches, we may thence infer the duty of a Christian, 
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now, to the publisher of blasphemous tracts. Now the sum of the 
directions given by Jesus to his Apostles in prospect of these scenes; 
and by the Apostles to their fellow Christians who were suffering in 
them, seems to be, that they should leave their cause with God as their 
sole avenger ; and in the interim instead of retaliating on their oppo 
nents, should seek their welfare. The language of Christ was, “ love 
your enemies; bless them that curse you ; do good to them that hate 
you ; and pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
The language of the Apostles to their fellow sufferers was in the same 
temper: “ Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing; but con- 
trarywise, blessing; knowing that. ye are thereunto calles; that you 
should inherit a blessing.—If ye suffer for righteousness sake, happy 
are ye; and be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled; but 
sanctify the Lord in your hearts; and be ready always to give an an- 
swer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you 
with meekness and fear.” 

‘Could it have been thought that they acted in the spirit of these 
injunctions, had they hastened to the nearest tribunal, and there pre- 
ferred accusations against their adversaries, for having ridiculed thei 
scriptures, or reviled their master ?’—p. 16, 17. 


The whole of this pamphlet does credit to the writer’s head 
and heart. While he labours earnestly, and successfully, to 
exculpate gy mp | from the charge of countenancing per- 


secution, he is equally solicitous to win the unbeliever to a 
serions examination of its evidences. 

That Christians, the Author of whose religion was tried and 
executed for blasphemy, his own words during the trial being 
ronounced sufficient evidence against him by his sacerdotal 
judge; Christians, whose prophetic books are full of the most 
biting sarcasms on the gods and worship of the mightiest em- 
ahem Christians, who boast a noble army of martyrs, whose 
ives were the penalty of their avowed departure from the reli- 
gion of their country; Christians, whose missionaries are 
striving in every region of the earth to bring other religions 
‘into disbelief and contempt ;” Christians, Protestant Chris- 
tians, whose reformers perished in the dungeon or at the stake 
as heretics, apostates, and blasphemers; Christians, whose 
religion breathes charity, liberty, and mercy, in every line ; 
that they having gained the power to which so long they were 
victims, should employ it in the self-same way, and strive to 
crush the opposition of opinion, or of passion even, by vindic- 
tive persecution, is most monstrous. The inconsistency shall 
not remain for want of being exposed. That indeed is certain, 
without our efforts. Mr. Hume has repeatedly drawn the 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject; and we 
hope will continue so to do. The disgrace is felt, and always 
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has been felt; and had we aimed to impress by authority 
rather than by argument, our ‘pages might have been filled 
with appropriate extracts. Archbishop Secker, Bishops Lowth, 
Warburton, and Watson, of the church of England; Drs. 
Campbell and Gerard, of the church of Scotland; Drs. Chan- 
dier, Lardner, and Kippis, of the — Dissenters, have all 
deprecated the eee yer of unbelievers. Their tolerant 
spirit, their enlightened view of the real interests of religion, 
is not extinct. Mr. Hume last year presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, and it was only by accident that a similar 
one was not presented to the Lords by the venerable Bishop 
of Norwich, signed by upwards of 2,000 members of Chris- 
tian congregations, and about 100 ministers, including clergy- 
men of the established church and dissenting scone, omg and 

ersons of the most opposite theological opinions. We heartily 
join in its concluding prayer, that the House would “ take into 
consideration the prosecutions carrying on, and the punish- 
ments already inflicted upon unbelievers, in order to exonerate 
Christianity from the opprobrium and scandal so unjustly cast 
upon it, of being a system that countenances intolerance and 
persecution :” and not only, we will add, in order so to exone- 
rate Christianity, but also to renderequal justice to believer 
and unbeliever , and not add to the misfortune of Infidelity the 


privation of civil rights, and the endurance of legal penalties. 





Art. II. Observations on the Effects uced by the Expenditure of 
Government ayy | the Restriction of Cash Payments. By William 
Blake, Esq. F.R.S. pp. 121. London, Murray, 1823. 


ALTHOUGH the clamour of the agriculturists has been 
silenced, for a time, by the return of comparatively high 
ponoens and although the questions to which it gaye rise have 
ost that peculiar interest, which temporary circumstances had 
conferred upon them ; we deem no apology necessary for laying 
before our readers a review of a pamphlet, in which are pro- 
» and from no mean authority, not only the most 
incorrect views on the causes of agricultural distress, but 
various errors of a more general nature, and affecting the vital 
parts of the science of political economy. 

Mr. Blake begins his pamphlet by the following words: 

* There never, perhaps, was a period which presented to the political 
economist so many interesting objects of enquiry as that which has 
occurred. during the continuance, and since the termination of the late 
war. Peace, instead of its accustomed attendant blessings, seems to 
have brought calamity and distress upon almost every class of society ; 
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and the circumstances in which weé are placed appear to be so peculiar 
and anomalous, as scarcely to admit of a satisfactory solution. We 
have seen landed proprietors without rents ; farmers and manufacturers 
without a market; the monied capitalist ready to lend, and the 
merchant not wanting to borrow; a redundant capital, yet a re- 
dundant population ; and the industrious poor compelled to apply, like 
mendicants, at the parish workhouse.’ p. 1. 


Before broaching a theory to explain an alleged fact, it 
would have been better if Mr. Blake had first ascertained 
whether the fact itself was real. To us he appears to have 
= a contrary course. He first started a theory; and 

cause it: suited his theory that there should be universal 
distress, he persuaded himself that universal distress existed. 
We confess, however, that it has hitherto escaped our obser- 
vation. We neither saw nor heard it, except in the cant of 
the agriculturists. Distress among the landlords, there un- 
doubtedly was: as much distress as is implied in the necessity 
of contracting the expenses to which they had become ha- 
bituated in the days of that good fortune, which was altogether 
unlooked-for and unearned, and of which, had they studied 
—_ principles, instead of scoffing at them, they would 

ave foreseen the speedy termination. All classes, however, 
not directly or indirectly connected with the land, were so far 


from partaking in the agricultural distress, that they were 
—e in the enjoyment of unexampled prosperity. A few 


years before, the manufacturers complained of distress: but 
then, rents were high, and landlords insolent. Similar vicissi- 
tudes of distress an pare Se agricultural prosperity 
and manufacturing distress—to-morrow, agricultural distress 
and manufacturing prosperity, may be expected to recur 
again and again without end, unless our corn laws should be 
repealed, or the seasons should cease to vary. But, although 
we are aware that, in the estimation of a great majority of 
members of parliament, the “ landed interest” is the nation, 
and agricultural distress is national ruin, it is not so in ours; 
and we are very sceptical as to that universal distress, of which, 
at one time, we heard so much. Even Mr. Blake cannot 
assert it without contradicting himself. “A redundant capital, 
yet a redundant population :” in other words, too much to eat, 
and too many mouths to eat it. 

The great fluctuations, however, which have taken place 
during the last thirty years, in the prices of agricultural produce, 
are highly interesting phenomena, and every plausible attempt 
to explain them is worthy of some attention. The ability, 
moreover, which Mr. Blake has displayed, even in the support 
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of what we deem erroneous doctrines, and his general ac- 
quaintance, in which he is excelled by few, with the science of 
political economy, give an importance to his errors, even 

reater than they derive from the nature of the subject: since, 
if it can be shewn that even he could urge in their defence no 
arguments which may not be satisfactorily refuted, the true 
doctrines on this subject may be considered as placed beyond 
the reach of dispute. 

There are three causes, to some one, or more, of which, the 
fluctuations in prices have been attributed ; 

Ist. The alterations in the currency. 

2dly. War, and the transition from war to peace. 

3dly. The varieties of the seasons. 

Mr. Tooke, in his excellent work on High and Low Prices, 
enters into a detailed examination of these three suppositions ; 
and arrives at the conclusion, that the variations in prices were 
owing, in some degree, to the alterations in the currency, but 
mainly to the seasons, and in no degree to war, except in as far 
as it tended to obstruct the supply of imported commodities, 
In this opinion we fully coincide. To take even a cursory view 
of the evidence upon which it is founded, forms no part of our 
present purpose, and we must be content with referring the 
reader to Mr. Tooke’s work.* 

Mr. Blake has adopted the theory of war demand: and upon 
this hypothesis, he endeavours to account, not only for that 
portion of the fluctuations in prices, ‘which Mr. Tooke ascribes 
to the seasons, but even for that portion which Mr. Tooke (in 
conjunction, we believe, with all other political economists, 
except Mr, Blake) ascribes to the alterations in the currency. 
Mr. Blake, in fact, denies that any depreciation whatever took 
place during the Bank restriction: and to prove this, is the 
ostensible object of his pamphlet. 


‘ There can be no doubt,’ says he, ‘ that, subsequently to the ree 
striction on cash payments in 1797, every symptom that indicates an 
over-issue of paper circulation, and an alteration in the value of the 
currency, has manifested itself. We have witnessed a depression of 
the exchanges, to a degree, and for a continuance, that has been un- 





* We owe Mr. Tooke an apology for not having reviewed his work. 
But we should have done it great injustice by such a meagre abstract, as 
it would have been possible to give in the space of an article. We flatter 
ourselves that we are rendering a more useful service to science, as well as 
expressing more highly the estimation in which we hold Mr. Tooke’s 
work, by applying, as we shall do in the present article, his principles 
and his reasonings, in refutation of the fallacies with which his conclusions 
have been assailed. 
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exampled. We have had the market price of gold exceeding the mint 
‘price, far beyond the limits that could have occurred if the Bank had 
been. paying in specie. We have seen the legislature compelled to pass 
an act to make Bank notes a legal tender, in order to prevent an avowed 
difference between payments in gold, and payments in paper. And all 
this accompanied by a general rise of price in most of the articles of 
consumable produce. 

‘ Now, I have no hesitation in admitting, that all the symptoms just 
enumerated, are indications of an excess of currency, and of de- 
preciation : and, further, that an over-issue of currency could not ex- 
ist for any length of time, without producing these symptoms. 

“I have, however, perfectly convinced my own mind, that all the 
results above specified, may have arisen from causes not necessarily 
connected with an alteration in the value of the currency; and more- 
over; that such other causes are not hypothetical merely, but have been 
in actual operation.’ pp. 3, 4. 


These other causes, it seems, are to be sought for in the war 
expenditure of government. 


*I have very little doubt that the whole of these appearances may be 
traced, and will be found to have originated, in the enormous expenditure 
occasioned by the late war, the extent of which has perhaps had no parallel 
either in degree or duration, and never before has been combined with 
restriction on payments in specie by the Bank. My object is, to shew, 
that these effects not only may have arisen, but must have arisen, from 
such an enormous and continued expenditure, although the currency 
had remained in its most perfect state, and had been invariably kept to 
the due proportion which it ought to bear in relation to the com- 
modities to be circulated by it." pp. 4, 5. 

‘In order not to lex the argument,’ he continues, ‘it will be 
advisable to divide the ‘subject into two distinct parts: in the first of 
which, I shall endeavour to prove that the adverse exchanges, and the 
excess of the market price above the mint price of bullion, were mainly 
caused by the large foreign expenditure of ae :—and in the 
second, that the general rise in the price of all consumable produce was 
the necessary effect of circumstances connected with the war, and the 
increased internal expenditure of government.’ pp. 5, 6. 

Mr. Blake has divided his work into two parts, corresponding 
with these two divisions of his subject. As the second part is 
of far greater importance than the first, because it includes the 
peculiar features of Mr. Blake’s theory, and because some of 
the fallacies urged in it are very commonly received, we shall 
hasten to the | nde of it, after bestowing upon the first 
part as few words as possible, beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for a satisfactory exposition. 

Mr. Blake ascribes the high premium on foreign bills to the 
increased demand for them on the part of government during 
the war, for the purpose of foreign payments. In corroboration 
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of this theory, he states, that the news of Buonaparte’s 
Janding from Elba, roduced in one day an advance of ten per 
cent in the price of bills, arising solely from the anticipation of 
an increased government demand. f 

It might be asked, Why, after the premium on foreign bills 
had risen so much as to exceed the expense of transmitting 
bullion, when debtors would of course find it more advantageous 
to discharge their debts by the transmission of bullion than of 
bills, bullion was not sent abroad, and the equilibrium by that 
means restored? In answer to this objection, Mr. Blake ad- 
mits, that if the Bank Restriction Act had not then been in 
operation, the process which we have described would actually 
have taken place. As, however, no _ could be procured at 
the Bank, it was necessary to apply to the bullion-broker ; 
who would consider that, by exporting bullion, and drawing a 
bill against it, which he could sell at a premium, he would gain 
the difference between the premium and the cost of carriage. 
If, therefore, instead of exporting his bullion, he consented to 
sell it to an exchange broker for exportation, it must be at a 
price which would afford him at.least equal profit. And thus, 
according to Mr. Blake, bullion rose in price, and gave rise to 
the supposition that our paper currency was depreciated ; 
whereas in fact, it was not paper which fell, but gold which 
rose.* 

This reasoning, we fear, will not bear examination. There can 
be no doubt that an absorption of bullion, either from a sudden 
government demand, or from any other cause, may raise the price 
of bullion, and depress the exchanges for a few days, or even for 
a few weeks; but it is well known by what process these 
effects are corrected. A sudden enhancement of the value of 
the precious metals, which is tantamount to a sudden fall-in 
the bullion values of all commodities, infallibly remedies itself, 
by causing an increase of exports, and a proportional diminu- 
tion of imports. The steps of this process are so very gene- 
rally understood, that we shall not weary the reader by tracin 
them. Mr. Blake himself does not call in question the gene: 





* It is proper to remark, although it is not altogether essential to the 
argument, that Mr. Blake has here confounded the cause with the effect. 
Gold does not rise, in consequence of a fall of the exchange; on the con+ 
trary, if the exchange falls, it is because gold has risen. This will be 
admitted, if we reflect that persons having remittances to make, always 
consider, before they consent to give a premium for a bill, how much it 
will cost them to make the remittance in bullion; the market price there- 
fore, of bullion, entering into the calculation of every purchaser of a bill, 
must necessarily determine the rate of exchange. 
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principle. But he endeavours to prove this case to have been 
an exception. His argument principally rests upon the obsta- 
cles thrown in the way of exportation a the anti-commercial 
decrees of the French government. Because these obstacles 
greatly enhanced the cost of conveying goods from this coun- 
try to the continent, he assumes that they counteracted the 
effect which the rise in the value of bullion would otherwise 
have had in promoting exportation. 

« Some estimate,’ says he, ‘ of the extent of these difficulties, and -of the 
expenses of sending goods to the continent, may be formed from the 
fact that during the Milan decrees, the insurance against the risk of 
seizure in the ports of the Baltic could not be effected for a less premium 
than from 20 to 30 per cent.’— Note to p. 31.* 

The expense of exportation may have attained any amount, 
and the argument might not be affected by it. The ques- 
tion is, not what was the expense, but whether the profit ex- 
ceeded the expense. 

It is necessary here to call in some chronological consider- 
ations. Down to the year 1809, the difference between paper 
and gold wasa mere trifle. So early as the close of the year 1807, 
the obstacles to direct commercial intercourse between this coun- 
try and the continent, were as great as at any subsequent 
a. From these facts, two inferences may be drawn. 

irst, that, at a period when the alleged cause of a high price 
of gold was in full operation, namely, a great foreign expendi- 
ture, combined with great difficulties of exporiatin, e al- 
leged effect nevertheless did not take pines. or, at least, only 
toa trifling extent; while two years afterwards, without any 
perceptible increase of the cause, the effect sustained a great 





* It may be observed, by the way, that Mr. Blake appears in some degree 
sensible of the weakness of this part of his argument. For, although that 
argument turns wholly upon the obstructions to commerce, he scarcely 
mentions those obstructions otherwise than incidentally. 

His main argument as stated in a preceding paragraph, is contained in 
the sixth and seventh pages of his work. e first passage in which he 
mentions the obstructions to exportation, is in p. 31. He there observes, 

* At the time of the Milan decrees being enforced, and when the ports of 
the continent were shut against English goods, the depression of the ex- 
change would no longer be measured by the accustomed test of the ex- 
penses of transmitting bullion. The exporter would have to contend 
against the charges in the conveyante of bulky goods; he must incur the 
expense and risk of gaining admission for his goods, and when admitted, 
would have to sell them at low prices, in consequence of the supply being 
so much beyond the usual demand for consumption.’ 

The reader will doubtless have observed the great vagueness of this pas- 
sage: such, however, as it is, it contains all which is said, otherwise than 
incidentally, and by allusion, on the effect of the obstructions to commerce. 
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and sudden gugmentation ; the price of gold having been, in 
April and May 1809, as high as £.4. 10s. per oz. This renders 

r. Blake’s theory, to say the least, improbable: but there is 
another consideration which, in our opinion, is still more de- 
cisive. 

In the years 1807 and 1808, notwithstanding the enhanced 
expenses of transit, exportation proceeded not only to its usual 
extent, but to an extent rather exceeding the average of the 
preceding four years: as is apparent from the following 
table. 


Total official value of exports from Great Britain in the Years 
ended 5th January, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, and 1809. 


Years ending 5th January. Total value. 
1804 


ie a ah « 2 . £.31,578,495 
ee 
| ree 
., ae eee 
, —_—— meee 
1809 - «+ . 934,554,267 


At the end of this period, it is to be observed, that the exchange 
was nearly at par, and gold nearly at the mint price. Then 
came, according to Mr. Blake, a sudden rise of the value of 
bullion, not only relatively to paper, but relatively to commo- 
dities: arise, let us suppose, of 10 per cent, equivalent to a 
fall of 10 per cent in the bullion values of commodities. There 
can be no doubt, that if this 10 per cent were the whole of the 
profit upon exportation, and the charges exceeded 10 per cent, 
mo exportation could take place. But, in the present case, the 
10 per cent, instead of being the whole of the profit, was 
exactly 10 per cent superadded, to a profit already sufficient. 
Notwithstanding the obstructions to commerce, goods could be 
exported and sold with the ordinary profit, while they remained 
at their former value in the home market. It follows, that when 
goods fell 10 per cent below their former value, the profit upon 
their exportation must have been increased by 10 per cent. They 
could already be exported with the ordinary profit; they could 
now be exported with the ordinary profit, and 10 y: cent more. 
It will not be maintained, that an occurrence took place which 
must necessarily have added 10 per cent to the profit upon 
exportation, and that an increase of exportation was not the 
consequence. A rise of three, two, or even one per cent, in 
the value of bullion, would have sufficed to produce such an 
exportation of goods, as would have speedily sunk bullion to 
its former level. 

VOL, Il.—w. R. D 
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This reasoning appears to us conclusive. It proves ‘that 
gold neither did, nor could, experience a rise of any duration as 
compared with commodities, by reason of the government 
expenditure. The conclusion, however, does not rest solely 
upon this basis, ey | as it is. 

Let it be supposed for a moment, that gold rises in this coun- 
try 10 per cent; or which is the same thing, that all commodi- 
ties fall 10 per cent, as compared with gold. This effect would 
correct itself, partly, as we have observed, by promoting export- 
ation; but partly also by discouraging importation. If some 
commodities, which were before too dear, are now cheap 
enough, to be exported; there are some commodities also, 
which were imported before, but which, having fallen in the 
home, without falling in the foreign market, can be imported 
no longer. The exports therefore would be increased, the im- 
= diminished, and gold would be imported, until — in 

th countries, were restored to their former level. Suppose, 
now, that from any cause whatever, an increase of exportation 
should become impossible: the same result which was formerly 
brought about by two causes, increased exportation and dimi- 
nished importation, would now be brought about by the latter 
cause only. Merchants might be prevented from exporting at 
a profit, but they could not be forced to import at a loss. _ The 
imports must be diminished: and as the inducement to dimi- 
nish them would only cease, when the influx of gold had sunk 
that metal to its former value, a much greater diminution would 
be necessary, than would have been required if the current of 
gold had been swelled by an increase of exportation. 

If then we were to grant to Mr. Blake the full value of his 
assertion, that the obstructions to commerce prevented any 
increase of exports, the refutation would not be, on that 
account, the less complete. He will scarcely contend that 
anti-commercial decrees prevent commerce from being dimi- 
nished, however much they may prevent it from being increased. 
He may arge, indeed, that the imports were not in fact 
diminished, or not to the extent which would have been neces- 
sary to restore the value of gold. This we admit: and we 
regard it as a decisive reductio ad absurdum of his own argu- 
ment. It must, we think, be allowed, that if bullion rose in 
value, and the exports were not increased, the imports must 
have been diminished. If then it be true that the imports 
were not diminished, one of two things must necessarily follow. 
Either bullion did not rise, or, bullion having risen, the exports 
were increased. Both suppositions are equally fatal to the 
hypothesis of Mr. Blake. ' 
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If Mr. Blake should still hold out against arguments to all 
appearance so convincing, there is one fact, which we think, 
even he himself will acknowledge to be decisive. 

In the years 1813 and 1814, all obstacles to exportation 
were removed ; and in consequence of speculations on sup- 
plying the continental market with goods which had long been 
partially excluded from it, exportation was going on to an 
extent almost unexampled. If, therefore, Mr. Blake’s theory 
be correct ; if the high price of gold was owing to the obstruc- 
tions to exportation; we should expect that, in 1814, when 
those obstructions were removed, gold wouid fall to its ordinary 
price. Yet so far was this from being the case, that gold was 
in that year at its highest elevation, being nearly 25 per cent 
above the mint price. On what principles can Mr. Blake 
explain this? We leave it for his consideration. 

here is one fact, to which Mr. Blake attaches the greatest 
importance: we mean, the sudden fall of the exchanges, on 
the news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba. This, however, 
only proves what no one ever denied ; that a great and sudden 
disturbance in the ordinary state of the interchange between 
two countries, does not rectify itself all at once. The fall 
of the exchanges was evidently owing to a speculation upon 
the profit to be derived by supplying government with bills at 
a high premium, for immediate transmission to the continent. 
It was a speculation such as no one who could trace the con- 
nexion of cause and effect would have made, since it was easy 
to foresee that the foreign payments would eventually be per- 
formed, by the transmission, not of bullion, but of goods. Had 
the war continued somewhat longer than it did, this would soon 
have been experimentally proved. But in consequence of the 
speedy termination of the war, the foreign expenditure of 
government did not take place to the extent which had. been 
anticipated, and the exchanges and the price of gold speedily 
returned to their former level. 

The attempt, therefore, to prove that the high price of gold 
and the low exchanges were the effect of. war expenditure, in 
whatever light we regard it, appears equally abortive. 

Not content with maintaining his own position, Mr. Blake 
steps out of his way to combat one of the most important 

rinciples in the theory of foreign commerce, as laid down by 

r. Ricardo; a principle which, by the way, we are almost 
led to doubt whether he fully comprehends. 


‘ Mr. Ricardo, whose opinions upon subjects connected with political 
economy will always be received with the deference due to one whose 
writings have so much contributed to the advancement of the science, 

p 2 
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entertains such very peculiar notions on the subject of exchanges, that 
I do not see how he can attain a correct view of the bearings of this 
question: for he seems to maintain, in all his publications, that the 
variations of the exchange arise solely from the variations in the com- 
parative value of the currencies of different countries, and does not 
admit that the exchange is dependant upon the balance of debts and 
credits.’ p. 26. 

Now we will take upon ourselves to assert that Mr. Ricardo 
never maintained so preposterous a doctrine, as that the ex- 
change is not dependant upon the balance of debts and credits. 
What he maintained was, that the balance of debts and credits 
among the countries of the world, is dependant upon the com- 
parative values of their, currencies, and in the ordinary state of 
the intercourse between one nation and another, when their 
mutual transactions are of a purely commercial nature, and 
when neither goods nor gold are exported and imported for any 
other purpose than that of deriving profit from them; the pro- 
position of Mr. Ricardo, is, in our opinion, strictly true. And 
this, we think, a very slight consideration will suffice to show. 

There is a certain state of the precious metals throughout 
the world, to which they have a constant tendency to approxi- 
mate: a state in which their value, although not equal in all 


countries, differs = in proportion to the unavoidable differ- 


ences in the cost of conveying them from the mines, and in 
which, therefore, they cannot be exported from one country to 
another with advantage. When the precious metals are dis- 
tributed in this manner among commercial countries, their 
imports and exports exactly balance one another, and the ex- 
change is at par. Let us now suppose that the exchange between 
England and some other country, say France, has become 
unfavourable to England: and let us consider, what may be in- 
ferred. In the first place, it is evident, that a balance of the 
recious metals is due from England to France. England, there- 
ore, must have imported more than she has exported : in other 
words, it does not suit her to pay for the whole of her imports 
by means of goods. Now this is in itself a proof that the 
habitual distribution of the precious metals has been disturbed. 
Had it. been otherwise, it would still have been, as before, 
more profitable for England to pay for her imports in goods 
than in gold. She now exports gold; formerly she exported 
goods only : gold, which was before a disadvantageous remit- 
tance, has now become an advantageous one: One of two 
things, therefore, must have happened: gold must either have 
fallen in England, or risen in France. In either case, the varia- 
tion in the exchange is caused by a variation in the compara- 
tive values of the two currencies. 
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It does not enter into our present purpose, to refute all the 
objections which have been brought against this theory; but 
one objection, which has been urged by Mr. Blake, as it is 
extremely plausible, is worthy of a concise refutation. 


* It is easy to conceive an intercourse between trading nations of the 
~ following description. England might send hardware to Spain, Spain 
might send wal to France, and France send wine to England; in 
which case the respective debts and credits would be liquidated through 
a circuitous remittance, known technically by the term arbitration of 
exchange. The direct exc , however, between England and Spain 
would be in favour of England; between Spain and France, in favour 
of Spain ; and between France and England, in favour of France. If 
these exchanges are to be considered as indicating a corresponding 
difference in the value of the respective currencies, it would follow that 
the curreney of England was more valuable than that of Spain ; that 
Spain more valuable than the currency of France ; and the currency 
of France more valuable than that of England: that is, A greater than 
B, B greater than C, and C greater than A, which is evidently im- 
possible.’ p. 29, note. 


This reasoning, as it appears to us, is wholly founded upon 
a misconception of the facts. The case is, that the exchange 
between England and Spain would not be in favour of England, 
nor that between France and England in favour of France. The 
exchange would, in all the three countries, be at par. And we 
are surprised that Mr. Blake, who is not only an acute reasoner 
but a practical man, should not be aware that this would ne- 
cessarily be the case. The exchanges in any country, in Eng- 
land for instance, do not depend upon the balance of her com- 
mercial transactions with one country, but upon the balance of 
her total commercial transactions with all countries. England 
may export to Spain, without importing any thing in return: 
she may also import from France, without exporting the value 
of a farthing to that country. But it does not follow, either 
that her exc e with Spain would be favourable, or that her 
exchange with France would be unfavourable. She would pay 
her debt to France with bills upon Spain: and it is abundantly 
manifest, that if the balance due by Spain to England, was 
exactly equal to the balance due A te to France, the 


supply of bills would precisely equal the demand, and the 


exchanges would neither be favourable nor unfavourable to 
England, but would be exactly at par. 
e first part of Mr. Blake’s argument being now disposed 
of ; we shall next turn our attention to the second. 
Having proved, as he thinks, that the high price of gold, and 
-the depression of the exchanges, do not afford any conclusive 
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evidence of a depreciation, Mr. Blake informs us, that the only 
remaining circumstance from which the existence of a depre- 
ciation was inferred, the high range of general prices, remains 
to be accounted for. 

One of the causes which he considers to have been instru- 
mental in producing this phenomenon, is taxation: but, if we 
may judge from the very elaborate attempt which follows, to 
’ trace up the greater part of the effect to a very different cause, 
Mr. Blake himself does not attach much weight to the influ- 
ence of taxation, in occasioning the high prices. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with repeating a remark which has 
been made by Mr. Tooke, and which is, on this point, a deci- 
sive answer to Mr. Blake. The whole of the taxes, which existed 
during the war, including land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate, with the 
exception of the income-tax, continued without any diminution, 
down to the summer of 1822, The lowest point in the depression 
of prices was thus attained, before a single tax, by which prices 


. could possibly be affected, was taken off. If taxation had raised 
prices, taxation would have prevented them from falling. How 
can that be the cause of the high prices, which yore. 
sisted when prices were at the lowest ? 

The cause, however, to which Mr. Blake principally ascribes 


sub- 


the high range of general prices, affirmed to have existed 
during the war, is a supposed extra demand, which he considers 
to have been produced by the war expenditure of government. 
The following is the substance of his argument :— 

Upwards of five hundred millions of capital were borrowed 
and spent by government from 1793 to 1815 inclusive. This 
sum was employed, partly in the purchase of commodities, 
partly in the Gide of soldiers, sailors, and various other classes 
of unproductive labourers. The large sums thus expended in 
the purchase of commodities, would not, he thinks, have been so 
expended, but for the war; and he considers it to have raised 
roo The sum which was expended in the purchase of 
abour raised wages; and the increased funds thus placed at 
the command of the labourer, constituted in his hands an ad- 
ditional source of demand, which still further raised the prices of 
commodities. A strong stimulus was thus given to production, 
and a great extension to consumption. On the peace, this stimu- 
lus ceased: the extra demand generated by the war expenditure 
no longer had any existence: prices fell; producers were ruined; 
and the consequence was, a great diminution of production. 

Two fallacies are involved in this reasoning: first, that of 
supposing that expenditure, as contradistinguished from saving, 
can by any posuibility constitute an additional source of demand; 
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and secondly, that of conceiving that capital which being borrow- 
ed by government becomes a source of demand in its hands, 
would not have been equally a source of demand in the hands of 
those from whom it is taken. 

A mass of capital which is lent to government, and an equal 
mass which remains in the hands of the capitalist, are both 
consumed, and both, possibly, within the same space of time. 
The difference is, that the first, when consumed, leaves nothing 
behind it, the other, leaves in its place another capital not onl 
equal, but greater: for, having been productively consumed, it 
has been re-produced with a profit. Both, while the consump- 
tion is going on, are equally sources of demand : but no sooner 
is the one consumed, than the demand which it afforded ceases 
to exist: the other continues to afford a demand, which instead 
of diminishing, continually increases, as often as the capital is 
ag ces with a profit. 

rom this it may be seen, how fallacious every argument is, 
which proceeds upon the supposition that a fund , tones a 
source of demand by being spent, while it would not have become 
so by being saved. A loan is a mere transfer of a portion of capi- 
tal from the lender to the government: had it remained with 
the lender it would have been a constant and perennial source 
of demand : when taken and spent by the government, it is a 
transitory and fugitive one. 

Mr. Blake maintains, that the capital borrowed by govern- 
ment is not removed from a productive employment, but would 
have lain dormant in the hands either of the lender or of some 
one else, in the shape of goods for which no market could be 
found. This he considers himself to have proved by a species 
of reductio ad absurdum. The argument is ingenious, and has 
only one defect, that of not touching the question. He argues 
that if a sum amounting to upwards of twenty millions had 
been annually withdrawn from productive employments,—if the 
whole of the five hundred millions which were expended b 
government dyring the war, had been really subtracted from 
the capital of the country, production would have been dimi- 
nished to that extent, wages would have been lowered, millions 
of people thrown out of employment, and misery and desolation 
would have overspread the kingdom. 


* Such a state of affairs,’ says he (p. 53.) ‘is not only utterly incon- 
ceivable, but is at absolute variance with all our past experience. The 
funds which gave subsistence to twenty millions of people, cannot have 
disappeared without our being aware of the loss; and during a period 
when, instead of distress from want of employment, we have witnessed 
the greatest activity in every department of industry, every symptom of 
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increasing capital, increasing wages, and increasing population, affording 
the strongest evidence of prosperity and wealth. There must either be 
some gross and radical error in the theory that leads to such absurd 
results, or, in making the application of the theory to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the country, some material fact must have been overlooked 
thet has either corrected or mitigated the desolation that would other- 
wise have ensued.’ 


From this language it may be inferred, that Mr. Blake is 
ignorant of the arguments of those whom he professes to refute. 
They have never contended that the capital of the country was 
actually diminished to the extent of the funds spent by govern- 
ment. Their assertion has always been, that the accumulation 
going on in the hands of individuals was sufficient to counteract 
the effect of that wasteful expenditure, and to prevent capital 
from being diminished. The same accumulation would have 
sufficed, but for the government expenditure, to produce an 
enormous increase. 

It being evident, that the capital expended by govern- 
ment is not a new fund suddenly called into existence, but a 
fund which already existed, in the hands of the producers ; Mr. 
Blake is forced, as we have seen, to assert, that it existed in the 
form of goods, for which there was no demand. This compels 
him to maintain the fallacy of the universal glut: a fallacy of 


so much consequence, that a more than ordinary degree of at- 
tention is required for its examination. 

To avoid the suspicion of misrepresenting any part of Mr. 
Blake’s argument, we shall quote it in his own words :— 

‘The political economists of the a day have endeavoured to 


shew that profits never permanently fall in consequence of the compe- 
tition of capitalists, lowering price by over-production. They ad- 
mit that there may be a partial glut of particular commodities, from 
mis-calculation of the wants of the market; but that over-production 
can never induce a general glut, and that profits will not fall from this 
cause, but will be regulated by the rate of wages, and the rate of wages 
by the quality of the last land taken into cultivation. 

‘This doctrine, I think, has been pushed a little too far. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that every addition to capital necessarily creates its 
own demand ; but in applying the theory to the actual circumstances of 
mankind, some inseparable conditions appear to me to have been over- 
looked. It takes for granted, that new tastes, new wants, and a new 
population, increase simultaneously with the new capital ; a supposition 
which is not consonant with the fact. The advocates of this theory 
contend, that demand and supply are correlative terms, and must always 
exactly balance each other. That any commodity being in excess proves 
the efforts of the capitalists to have been sticileowel, and that there 
must be a corresponding deficiency in other things. 

* Nothing can be more clear than that, in order to make a demand, vou ° 
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must have an equivalent to offer in exchange. Something must be pro- 
duced to demand with. In other waite, ais terms demand and supply 
merely express that one sort of supply is exchanged against another sort 
of supply. This is perfectly true as far as both sorts of supply are 
oun for consumption. If one set of capitalists produce a given 
quantity of cloth beyond their own immediate wants, and another set of 
capitalists produce an equivalent quantity of corn, also beyond their 
wants, the surplus quantity of corn may be exchanged against the sur- 
plus quantity of cloth, and thus afford a profitable market to each other. 
But this proposition implies that there is not more corn and cloth in the 
whole than the two classes of capitalists want toconsume. If more than 
that is produced, the surplus is absolute waste on both sides ; and all the 
labour thrown away. I shall be asked, no doubt, does not this arise from 
miscalculation on the part of the producers? Undoubtedly it does, but 
it is not an excess of one commodity, and a deficiency in another. It is 
an excess of both. Why then were the corn and the cloth produced? For 
this plain reason: neither the corn grower, nor the cloth maker, could 
know that there would be an excess, till the excess occurred. Each 
depended upon a market, and was mistaken. If every thing could be 
foreseen, mankind would not miscalculate, and there would be no over- 
stocking of the market. But they do miscalculate, and the market is 
overstocked. When savings are devoted to re-production, each manu- 
facturer employs the additional capital in fabricating that class of com- 
modities which he has been in the habit of making. But if there was © 
already more than sufficient, the addition must still further increase 
the excess. How is it possible for this process to continue without a 
fall in prices, and a lower rate of profit to the capitalist ?’ (pp. 58—60.) 


The argument which —- that there never can be that 
general want of market which is described in the above passage, 
possesses a greater — of cogency than is often found 
in the moral sciences. It is not a deduction of probabilities. 
It possesses all the certainty of a mathematical demonstration : 
for it is involved in the very meaning of the words, demand 
and supply. 

The demand of a country is made up of. the demand of every 
individual in the country. The supply of a country is the 
aggregate of the supply of every individual. If, therefore, it 
can be proved, that — erson's demand exactly equals his 
supply, it will be established that the demand of the whole 
country, and its supply, exactly balance one another. 

When an individual comes to market, he brings with him 
a supply consisting of all the commodities which he has to 
dispose of. But he also brings with him a demand, of exactly 
the same amount. His only reason for wishing to sell is, that 
he may be enabled to buy. The means which he possesses of 
buying are measured by the quantity of commodities which he 
brings to sell. 
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The same reasoning may be applied to a nation. The 
supply of a nation consists of itscommodities. But those com- 
modities are also the measure of its purchasing power. A 
nation, therefore, has always a power of purchasing, wry in 
amount to the whole of the commodities which it has to sell.* 

Mr. Blake admits this argument to be unanswerable, provided 
it be granted, that new tastes and new wants spring up with 
the new capital. We think it will appear, upon a slight consider- 
ation, that this is a misconception of the state of the question. 
He has assumed two things, first, that there is a limit beyond 
which human desires do not go, a quantum of enjoyment which 
mankind do not wish to exceed ; and secondly, that if all their 
desires are satisfied, they will still continue to produce. We 
should be prepared to dispute the first point with Mr. Blake ; 
but we are contented to rest our case upon the second. 

It would be absurd to suppose, that men would forego the 
satisfaction of present desires in order to have the means of 
gratifying wants which they do not feel. New tastes and new 
wants may, or may not, spring up with the new capital; but it 
is quite certain, that if a man continues to produce, he has 
either acquired new tastes and wants, or some of his old ones 
still remain unsatisfied. Thus, for instance, taking the case most 
favourable to Mr. Blake, that in which all mankind are sup- 
posed voluntarily to confine their consumption to the necessa- 
ries of life ; let us, with Mr. Blake, exclude from the argument 
all commodities except corn and cloth. It is true, that the de- 
mand of both sets of producers for corn and cloth is limited ; 
and that if more is produced of both commodities than they wish 
to consume, the surplus is absolute waste. But how can we sup- 
pose that the corn grower, after he has produced as much corn 
as he himself wishes to consume, and likewise as much as will 
enable him to purchase the requisite quantity of cloth, will con- 
tinue to take the trouble of producing for no purpose ? 

The following is the plausible manner in which Mr. Blake dis- 
poses of this argument :— 

* Wherever savings are made from revenue, it is clear that the person 
entitled to enjoy the portion saved, is satisfied without consuming it. It 
proves that the industry of the country is capable of raising more produce 
than the wants of the community require. If the quantity saved is em- 
ployed as capital in re-producing a value equivalent to itself, together 
with a profit, this new creation, when added to the general fund, can be 
drawn out by that person alone who made the savings ; that is, by the 





* This argument, we believe, was first stated by Mr. Mill: in whose 
vent of Political Economy, it is fully and ably developed—(pp. 186—~ 
}95). 
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— ee who has already shown his disinclination to consume.” 
p. 56. 

This argument refutes itself. For if it be correct, it proves 
that there can be no addition to capital, without producing 
a en All accumulation is from saving. If it be true, that he 
who saves shows his disinclination to consume, it follows, that 
an increase of produce can never find a market, since no one 
else hasthe means of increasing his consumption, and he who 
accumulates, has not the will. Every increase of wealth would, 
on this supposition, be an increase of poverty. An argument 
which leads to such a result cannot be without a flaw. 

The fallacy of Mr. Blake’s = lies in the last phrase. 
He who saves from revenue, far from shewing any disin- 
clination to consume that which he saves, demonstrates con- 
clusively that he wishes to consume not only that but 
more. If he had not wished to consume it, he never 
would have produced it; but by abstaining from consuming 
it, for the purpose of adding it to his capital, he shews, that 
he desires to consume something more than it will purchase for 
him, and that in order to obtain this something more, he is 
willing to forego the consumption of that which he saves. The 
saving, therefore, instead of proving that the industry of the 
country is capable of raising more produce than the wants of the 
community require, proves the direct contrary. Men miscalcu- 
late, it is true; but it is concerning the desires of others, never 
concerning their own. Every man knows what he himself 
wishes for. If any man produces more, it must be because he 
desires more; not more cloth, or corn, perhaps, but more of 
something: and if all produce more, it is because all desire 
more. The requisites for demand are, the wish to consume, and 
the means of purchasing. By increasing their supply, they 
prove themselves to have the desire, and they obtain the means, 
of consuming. 

We, therefore, conclude, that the funds, which were appro- 
priated by government and spent during the war, were not lying 
dormant before that period for want of amarket. The only re- 
maining supposition, then, since they were not a new creation, 
is, that they must have been withdrawn from a productive em- 
ployment ; an employment in which they were expended in the 
purchase of goods, and of labour, just as completely as they 
afterwards were ; and constituted fully as sufficient a source of 
demand. 

Mr. Blake’s attempt, therefore, to prove that the government 
expenditure created an extra demand forcommodities and labour, 
a demand which would not otherwise have existed, entirely falls 
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to the ground; and with it, the whole of the theory which 
ascribes to that expenditure the high prices which prevailed dur- 
ing the war. 

* addition to the general arguments which we have now ex- 
amined, Mr. Blake has a number of facts, upon which we shall 
slightly touch ; not for the sake of adding any thing to the evi- 
dence upon which our opinion is founded, but. to shew how 
utterly fruitless are all attempts to prove, by particular facts, 
that which cannot be proved upon general principles. 

Mr. Blake asserts that the rate of interest has usually been 
high in time of war and low during peace; and from this he 
infers that profits have been subject to the same law. We 
admit the fact, as far as regards the rate of interest ; but we are 
not equally prepared to allow the correctness of the inference. 
The rate of interest is governed in the long run, and on the 
whole, by the rate of profit; but from this rule there are ecca- 
sional deviations. n government comes into the market, 
year after year, and takes off that floating capital which is 
usually disposed of in loans, the money market is kept con- 
stantly under-supplied; and‘so long as this state of things 
continues, interest may remain at a higher rate than the exist- 
ing rate of profits would account for. Thus, during the American 
war, when trade and profits were considered io be ata very 
low ebb, the public funds were low, and the rate of interest 


high. 
‘Mr. Blake also urges the eagerness for new speculation, as a 
proof that there may be a general want of market :— 


‘That capital exists in a dormant state, and is capable of being called 
into increased activity by the application of the proper stimulus, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt. Every day’s experience affords practical 
evidence of it. No sooner is a market, or supposed market, opened at 
Buenos Ayres, or elsewhere, than cargoes to an immense amount are 
shipped to take advantage of it. The trade with India is thrown open, 
and instantly the different presidencies are glutted with English goods 
without any diminution in the supply of the home market.’ _p. 67. 


Is it not clear that a period when the interest of money is low, 
as, from whatever cause, it is at present, is precisely the period, 
when the tendency to all speculations appearing to hold out a 
chance of high profits, may be expected to be the strongest ? 

Mr. Blake, in various parts of his work, appeals to practical 
men. 


‘ The difficulty of finding employment for new capital is acknowledged 


by al) practical men. They continually feel and complain that every 
channel is full.’ p.60. ‘ Examine the evidence of Alderman Rothwell, 
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Mr. Rous, and various other witnesses who all agree, that, during the war, 
there was both greater production and greater consumption.’ p. 67. 


A reasoner must be hard pressed, when he is driven to quote 
practical men in aid of his conclusions. There cannot be a 
worse authority, in any branch of political science, than that of 
merely practical men. They are always the most obstinate and 
presumptuous of all theorists. Their theories, which they call 
practice, and affirm to be the legitimate results of experience, 
are built upon a superficial view of the small number of facts 
which come within the narrow circle of their immediate obser- 
vation ; and are usually in direct contradiction to those princi- 

les which are deduced from a general and enlarged experience. 
Such men are the most unsafe of all guides, even in matters of 
fact. More bigotted to their own theories than the most vision- 
ary speculator, because they believe them to have the warrant of 
past experience ; they have their eyes open to such facts alone 
as square with those theories. They are constantly confounding 
facts with inferences, and when they see a little, supply the re- 
mainder from their own imaginations. 

In this instance, the appeal to: practical men, is peculiarly 
unfortunate : for the only practical men whose authority is of 
an — those who join to their personal experience a know- 
ledge of principle, certainly range themselves on any side rather 
than that of Mr. Blake. 

In this class Mr. Tooke stands pre-eminent : and we observe, 
that the pamphlet before us has elicited from this gentleman (in 
the second edition, just published, of his work on High and Low 
Prices) a most complete refutation of the facts upon which Mr. 
Blake’s theory is founded. He has proved, to our minds most 
conclusively, that of scarcely any commodity whatever, except 
those which are the peculiar object of war demand, naval and mi- 
litary stores, was there either greater production, or greater con- 
sumption, during the war, than there has been since the peace. 
Production increased, it is true; for even the almost boundless 
expenditure of the war, could not altogether counteract the ten- 
dency to accumulation : but it was increasing equally fast be- 
fore the commencement of the war, and las increased much 
faster since its close. 

Were the question to be decided by a Mr. Tooke 
— safely be set up against Alderman Rothwell, Mr. Rous, 
et hoc genus omne. But he has not suffered a single fact to rest 
upon his own authority. All his statements are given under the 
sanction of official documents. 

The following table contains a summary of Mr. Tooke’s state- 
ments. It is extraeted from the second edition of his work, p. 
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202 : and shows the rate of the increase of production during 
the twenty years of war, as compared with the rate of increase 
before, and after that period :— 


Average Annual Amount of the Tonnage of British Shipping cleared out 
Srom the different Ports of Great Britain ;. of the official Value of Imports 
and Exports ; of the imported Raw Materials o some important Branches 
of Manufacture (deducting Re-exports) ; of Tea sold at the East India 

Company’s Sales; of various Commodities charged with Excise from 

1783 to 1823, assuming 100 as the amount for the Ten Years ending in 

1792, compared with the Amount of the Population at different Periods. 





























British Shi . IMPORTED RAW MATERIALS 
cleased out. OFFICIAL VALUES. (DEDUCTING RE-EXPORTS.) 
Imports 
Total | Total | British | ded re- . Raw 
Tonnage. importa, P.. cuperts. nig Cotton. |. Wool. Silk. Plax. 
| —_—— 

10 years to 1792 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 109 
3 years to 1792 118 113 122 125 112 137 129 118 iT 
10 years to 1802 104 149 167 152 127 159 197 97 133 
10 years to 1812 119 178 20T 206 165 318 292 127 157 
10 years to 1823 172 207 298 310 183 535 640 230 198 
3 years to 1823 174 213 307 339 210 614 745 310 258 


























COMMODITIES CHARGED WITH EXCISE. 





























Candles. 

T . 

aan Beer. | Tallow. | Hides. |/Malt. | Hard. | Soft. | Bricke,| Nambers Years 
10 years to1792) 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1790 
3 yearsto 1792) 118 109 109 131 105 104 Ill 101 125 104 1795 
10 years to 1802} 148 114 120 154 109 101 129 91 94 106 1801 
10 yearsto 1812) 165 110 139 206 128 92 165 126 131 121 1811 
10 years to 1823) 183 112 162 251 127 96 174 181 137 t 41 1821 
3 years to 1823} 189 114 178 254 128 104 230 215 155 























After what has been done by Mr. Tooke, we should not 
have thought it necessary to say any thing farther, had our 
object been limited to the refutation of Mr. Blake. No 
general reasoning could have added to the conviction which 
every one must feel, who has perused Mr. Tooke’s detail of 
facts, that Mr. Blake’s theory is totally erroneous. What 
cannot, however, be proved by any detail of facts, but which 
it is of the highest importance to prove, is, that a state of 
war cannot, under any circumstances, _ Aapeoase an extra demand. 
This proposition can be proved only by general reasoning. . If 
we have done any thing to render the evidence for it mcre 
clear to the mind of any of our readers, our end is attained. 

It is, indeed, a most important proposition. For, although 
Mr. Blake contrives, by we know not what process, to evade 
all the consequences to which his reasoning, if correct, must 
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necessarily lead, and to arrive by a round-about course at the 
very same conclusions, as if he had started from directly con- 
trary premises, we cannot oa gow that his disciples, if he has 
any» will be equally careful to avoid drawing mischievous 
inferences, where those inferences legitimately follow from the 
principles which they acknowledge. 

Mr. Blake protests (p. 85.) against the supposition that he 
considers the Bank restriction to Sees been practically beneficial. 
Yet the only ground upon which that measure has ever been 
censured, is, that it caused the currency to vary in its value: 
and Mr. Blake is of opinion, that instead of causing a variation, 
it prevented that which would necessarily have nm. be place, if 
the currency had continued on a level with its nominal standard. 
We ourselves, if we could believe the Bank restriction to have 
had this effect, should be among the warmest of its defenders 
and supporters. And we cannot but feel surprise that Mr. 
Blake should rank among its mischievous consequences, that 
of preventing creditors from receiving a greater value than they 
lent.* 

There is another and a still -more mischievous effect, to 
which the conclusions of Mr. Blake, should they ever obtain 
vogue, could not fail to be made subservient. We have heard 
before now the fallacy of the universal glut adduced in 
justification of enormous taxation, of extravagant government 
expenditure, and —- of wars. How convenient to all 
who are interested in these abuses, is such a theory as that of 
Mr. Blake! Here, they may say, is a portion of capital, 
which, if it remains in the hands of the producers, must lie 
dormant in the shape of goods, yielding no advantage to the 
owners: let the government take it, to be expended in hiring 
soldiers and sailors, and in purchasing naval and military stores ; 
and a new demand will suddenly be created for all sorts of 

roduce ; prices will rise, the producers will be enriched, the 
hee will obtain an increase of wages, industry will be 
vivified, and. production itself will be stimulated by that very 
expenditure, which the people, in their “ ignorant impatience 
of taxation,” believe to be a calamity. 

These conclusions do not follow the less logically from Mr. 
Blake’s theory, that he does not alarm us by stating them. 





* <It has interfered, too, with all contracts between debtor and creditor; 
for, as the creditor is subject to the fluctuations that occur in the value of 
gold, and must submit to receive, in liquidation of his claim, the same 
nominal amount,, whatever be the diminution in the value of the metal 
itself, he is justly entitled to receive the same nominal amount of gold, 
when any accidental circumstances occur-to raise its value.’’ pp. 85-6. 
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If he really is not aware of the practical inference from his 
doctrine, we hope that now, when his attention has been 
directed to it, he will be induced to re-consider the grounds 
upon which that doctrine is founded. That such a man should, 
at this time of day, stand forward as the supporter of refuted, 
and now almost forgotten, errors, is greatly to be deplored : 
and we should feel pride, in contributing any thing towards 
recalling to sound principles, one who ought never to have been 
found on any other side. 





Art. III—Private Correspondence of William oo Esq., with 
several of his most intimate Friends. Now first published from the 
igi in the possession of his kinsman, John Johnson, LL.D. 
Rector of Yaxham, with Welborne, in Norfolk. Two volumes, 8vo. 
with Portraits. Colburn, London, 1824. 
S° os gag have elapsed since the public attention was 
interested in the Memoirs of Cowper by Mr. Hayley, that 
the appearance of fresh matter on the same subject was hardly 
expected. So large a —— of his letters, too, having been 
comprised in the former work, it might naturally enough be 
supposed that these were all that were entitled to publication, 
either on the score of merit, or as contributing to extend our 
acquaintance with the character of their author. His reverend 
kinsman has, nevertheless, collected a number of additional 
letters, which possess both these claims to notice; and we find 
in this correspondence a more undisguised picture of all that 
passed in the poet’s mind, and of the occasional influences to 
which it was —e than was to be gathered from the perusal 


of Mr, Hayley’s _—— work. 

We agree with Dr. Johnson (the editor) in thinking that the 
general impression conveyed by Hayley of the disposition and 
mental habits of Cowper, was both obscure and inconsistent. 
We also think, in which perhaps he does not agree with us, that 
the whole of Cowper’s merits have been incorrectly estimated. 
It was Mr. Hayley’s industrious endeavour, throughout the work 
to which we have alluded, to prevent his being correctly esti- 
mated, either as a man or as an author. Not content with the 
injadicious and inordinate praise which encumbers the narrative 
pert, he strives to forestall the effect which the poet’s own 
letters may produce on the reader. If they contain sense or wit, 


the reader is exhorted beforehand to admire this truly-gifted, this 
wonderful man. If, as is frequently the case, the letters indicate 
weakness and imperfection of character, frivolous tastes, or crude 
opinions, Mr. Hayley steps in and begs that the reader will not 
infer so and so, because he can assure him the fact is otherwise. 
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The same of his poetry ; in short, the man’s writings are never 
to be taken as evidence of his character, except when they 
exhibit him in an advantageous light. The consequence of suc 
an officious and indiscriminate zeal on the part of the biographer 
is, that the reader, with the evidence of the correspondence on 
the one hand, and the biographer’s asseverations on the other, is 
reduced to the alternative, either of yielding up his judgment, 
and assenting blindly to the representations of the panegyrist, or 
of attempting to reconcile the two, and thus involve himself in a 
maze of obscurity and inconsistency. 

' We shall not now inquire into the merits of Cowper as a poet— 
but confine our attention to the tone of thought and sentiment 
which pervades his works ; both because it is, in our estimation, 
of infinitely more importance that they should be rightly esti- 
mated, oad because the admirers of Cowper usually dwell upon 
this as constituting their chief excellence. Indeed, the author 
himself repeatedly professes, in letters to his intimate friends, 
that the object and aim of his literary labours was, to edify and 
improve mankind, and that the ‘lighter and ornamental parts 
were designed to allure and refresh the indolent reader, who 
would otherwise be weary of reproof. 

It is plain that Cowper, in his endeavours to inculcate upon 
mankind the importance of virtuous conduct, was altogether 
nee by his own conception of what was agreeable, and what 

isagreeable to the Deity. The motive which he suggests 
throughout is the expectation of posthumous rewards and pu- 
nishments, the latter being the predominant stimulus. ut 
the control exercised over human conduct by the expec- 
tation of posthumous dispensations, is valuable only, when it 
can be made to attach itself to a beneficial rule of conduct. If 
it attaches itself to'‘an undesirable rule of conduct, it is so much 
unprofitable mischief. Now the rule of conduct which alone it 
can be good for human beings to follow, is that which can be 
shown g sgmemey happiness : happiness on the largest possible 
scale. is was not Cowper's creed ; we will not say rule, for 
there can be no rule of action destitute of a standard of refer- 
ence. His criterion of good and bad was, his own conjecture 
of what would be pleasing and displeasing to the Deity; in 
which conjecture he was naturally guided by the supposed 
character of the Almighty. Of this he entertained the most 
terrific ideas, and ecsoedingty his standard degenerated into 
a most pernicious asceticism, and hostility to human enjoyment. 

In judging of the merit of human actions, there can be, we 
conceive, but one standard according to which praise and 
blame should be dispensed=-the test of utility, or conducive- 
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ness to the happiness of the greatest number. This is the only 
directive rule which is safely applicable on every occasion of 
life without exception ; and all that is requisite to give it full 
effect is, such an education and government as should make it 
the interest of every individual to abide by this rule. Instead 
of which, instead of enlisting the personal interest in behalf of 
human happiness, the advocates of the ascetic doctrine abso- 
lutely hold out a reward for diminishing it! Every man is me- 
ritorious in ponies to the quantity of pleasure he abnegates. 
If individuals are thus called upon to give up their respective 
shares, what becomes of the mass? And if it is wrong to de- 
sire one’s own enjoyment,it cannot be right that another should 
contribute to it; consequently, no one ought to aid his neigh- 
bour in the pursuit after the good things of this world. The 
pleasure of receiving the grateful thanks of our fellow creatures, 
too, being among the proscribed gratifications, the virtue of 
beneficence cannot fail of being reduced to a very slender 
amount when deprived of its two principal encouragements— 
the expectation of reciprocal advantages, and the a of 
being applauded. We thus find that in the hands of Cowper, 
the religious inducements are made to attach their sanction to 


. a line of conduct utterly destructive of the happiness of man- 


kind. For if the precepts of the ascetic system were consist- 
ently followed out, a complete renunciation of all pleasures 
must be inevitable. This conclusion indeed seems admitted by 
its advocates, since nothing less than eternal heavenly rewards 
can afford adequate compensation for the sacrifice enjoined. 
Such doctrine cannot but prove inimical, as well to the inter- 
ests of true religion, as of sound morality. 

We have been induced to say thus much concerning the real 
tendency of Cowper’s moral doctrines, by way of explaining 
why they have profited mankind so little; for to judge of what 
the effect ought to have been, from the extatic eulogies be- 
stowed by Mr. Hayley, and corroborated by other devoted ad- 
mirers of “ The Task,” we find a very small quantity of fruit 
produced from these divine blossoms. Few persons, we are 
persuaded, have received any distinct notions of right and 
wrong, good and evil, from perusing this “ chef-dauvre” of di- 
dactic poetry. The indiscriminate use of praise and blame 
which we therein meet with, being merely the expression of his 
own individual likings and dislikings, and consequently desti- 
tute of general application, is enough to defeat the utility of 
any moral strictures. For example, in the “ winter walk at 
noon,” the poet sneers contemptuously at such as take plea- 
sure in chess, in billiards, frequenting auctions, &c. Why? is 
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there any thing really deserving of reproach in these practices? 
This the author does not take the trouble to inform us, but, his 
reason for abusing them is—that he prefers walking in the 
meadows or pruning a shrub! Again, in the same piece he re- 
probates the applause bestowed on favourite public men by the 
people. Why? Because the statesman is either dust, or shortly 
will be dust. This, along with the criticisms on music in vol. 
i. p. 137, is quite in unison with the ascetic system. 

Another reason why his doctrines fail of their persuasive 
effect is, that the poet’s beau ideal being made up of contemple- 
tive retirement, he forgets how essential it is to the welfare of 
society that there should be individuals actuated by motives of 
another kind, to engage in commerce, in the business of go- 
vernment, and in that attention to various professional duties 
which demands a residence in towns, and an abstinence from 
rural pleasures. It is both pardonable and consistent, that a 
pastoral sonneteer should paint the charms of solitude; but to 
find a professed critic of human nature ‘disparaging the labours 
of by far the most useful members of society, ridiculing the cir- 
cumstances connected with their vocations, and striving to dis- 
gust with their condition all, who do not, like himself, spend 
their days in lack-a-daisical leisure—all this we say, merits re- 
prehension, rather than praise. Most perverted notions, too, 
are put forward concerning the actual state of civilization, and 
the influence of wealth upon society: intimating that we are 
sadly degenerated since the olden time, when virtue, innocence, 
and patriotism prevailed, and parsons made excellent justices 
of the peace*—when people in the country slept with their 
doors open, and murders were only told (like ghost stories) to 
frighten children, &c. &c. A belief in the imaginary supe- 
riority of ancient over present times always characterizes the 
weakest minds. But Cowper’s credulity upon this point is 
referable to the scantiness of his information concerning the 
general history of mankind, and especially to his ignorance of 
those master sciences which alone can enable us either to ap- 
preciate, or to assist, their progress—morals, legislation, and 
metaphysics. 

We have pointed out the extent of his acquaintance with the 
first of these. His disinclination to meddle with political phi- 
losophy is apparent in many of these leiters, among which the 
following will serve as an example. 

After remarking in a general way on the subject of the peace 





* Winter Evening. 
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lately concluded between Great Britain and France in 1782, he 
says— 

* You will su me a politician ; but in truth I am nothing less. 
These are the heoghts thes @ occur to me while I read the saiainee 
and when I have laid it down, I feel myself more interested in the suc- 
cess of my early cucumbers, than in any part of this great and important 
subject. If I see them droop a little I forget that we have been many 
years at war; that we have made an humiliating peace ; that we are 
deeply in debt, and unable to pay. All these reflections are absorbed 
at once in the anxiety I feel for a plant, the fruit of which I cannot eat 
when I have procured it. How wise, how consistent, how respectable 
a creature is man !’ 

_ The concluding ironical reflection is hardly fair upon the 
species, we think ; no one has a right to charge his own indivi- 
dual defects upon our common nature. 

The third of the great branches of human knowledge which 
are specified above, metaphysics, he avowedly contemns as 
futile and unprofitable. See Hayley’s life of Cowper, vol. i. 

. 372. 

How little Cowper had ever attended to solid reading is at- 
tested by many of his letters ;* but in one of these published 
by Mr. Hayley, he thus distinctly states the fact. “ From 
* thirty-three to sixty, I have spent my time in the country, 
** where my reading has only been an apology for idleness, and 
‘“* where, when I had not either a magazine or a review, I was 
** sometimes a carpenter, at others a bird-cage maker, or a 
** gardener, or a drawer of landscapes,” &c. &c. No man whose 
life was wasted upon such occupations as these, could possibly 
acquire clear views of those circumstances which promote or 
obstruct the happiness of mankind in large numbers. The best 
of all Cowper’s writings in point of matter, and perhaps the 
most perfect sample of his versification is his “ Tirocinium,” or 
review of schools, wherein the mischievous tendencies of the ex- 
isting system of public education are forcibly urged. The 
vulgar notions which prevailed then (and which indeed continue 
to this day) respecting the supposed advantages of great schools 
are exposed with much felicity and point; the satire is really 
epigrammatic, and the rhythm conduces not a little to the effect of 
the sentiments. Cowper had suffered much misery at a publie 
school, which occasioned him to reflect deeply and attentively 
on the root of the evil ; and accordingly his manner of treating 
the subject of education in general, exhibits a closer connexion 
amongst his ideas, and a nearer approach to reasoning, than 
commonly prevails in his writings. 


* See vol. i, p. 260—284, vol. ii. p. 173. 
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We will now quit the consideration of Cowper's claims to the 
approbation and esteem of the public, and pass to that of his 
private virtues; which, being exercised for the gratification of a 
small number, must depend on the gratitude of a small number 
for acknowledgment. ft must be confessed that the few who 
partock of the pleasure afforded by the poet’s amiable and 
elegant qualities, have sung his praises most loudly, and thereby 
acquitted themselves of the obligation under which they thought 
he laid them. But there is good reason to suppose, without 
their partial evidence, that the society of Cowper, when 
unclouded by the dismal associations which at times overspread 
his imagination, must have been delightful (edification apart), 
and that no one could be intimately acquainted with him without 
a deep interest in his fate. A being whose dispositions were all 
of the gentlest character, who was benevolent and charitable, full 
of tenderness for those within the circle of his sympathies, and 
withal, endowed with a lively and playful imagination which 
rendered his conversation animated and entertaining; such a 
man really fills up the outline of what, in the estimation of a 
large class of persons, represents the perfection of human 
character. This class, however, are exceedingly apt to persuade 
themselves that certain qualities being given, all other merits 
are inclusive; these cardinal virtues are, “ delicacy,” “ sensi- 
bility,” “ taste,” and a dove of the intense. Whosoever has these, 
must of necessity possess all the rest of the moral perfections. 
We must not, therefore, be altogether guided in our estimate of 
Cowper as an individual, by the sentimental party, any more 
than in his capacity of author. 

The prominent feature in this amiable man’s composition, is, 
the force and fertility of his imagination. His letters are full of 
the excursive and amusing sallies of this faculty, and the most 
trivial occasions serve to display the richness of his fancy, no 
less than the important ones. Another distinguishing property 
of his mind, as developed in this correspondence, is a charming 
candour and total absence of bigotry or intolerance of opinions, 
even on religious pdints.* The drollery of his descriptions, the 
minute, but never tiresome details of his domestic habits and 
pursuits, and the humour which he infuses into apparently 
barren topics, make his letters a charming pastime, and 
confirm his already-acquired reputation for epistolary excellence, 

We subjoin an illustration of the species of talent last men- 
tioned, 





* See for evidence of this mild s irit, his observations on the works of 
the Abbé Raynal, vol. i, p. 38, and also those in p. 218, of the same-vol. 
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‘ March 19th, 1785. 

* My dear Friend,—You will wonder no doubt when I tell you that I: 
write upon a card table; and will be still more surprised when I add, 
that we breakfast, dine, and sup, upon a card table. In short, it serves 
all purposes except the only one for which it was originally designed. 
The solution of this mystery shall follow, lest it should run in your 
head at a wrong time, and should puzzle you perhaps when you are on 
the point of ascending your pulpit. - > ° bd . 
The round table, which we formerly had in use, was unequal to the 
pressure of my superincumbent breast and elbows. When I wrote upon 
it, it creaked and tilted, and by a variety of inconvenient tricks dis- 
turbed the process. The fly-table was too slight and too small; the 
square dining table too square and too large, occupying, when its leaves 
were spread, almost the whole parlour; and the side-board table, 
having its station at too great a distance from the fire, and not easily 
shifted out of its place and into it again, by reason of its size, was 
equally unfit for my purpose. The card table, therefore, which had for 
sixteen years been banished as mere lumber ; the card table which is 
covered with green baize, and is, therefore, preferable to any other that 
has a slippery surface ; the card table, that. stands firm and never totters, 
— is advanced to the honour of assisting me upon my scribbling occa- 
sions ; and because we choose to avoid the trouble of making frequent 
changes in our household furniture, proves equally servcieable upon all 
others. It has cost us, now and then, the downfall of a glass; for when 
covered with a table cloth, the fish ponds are not easily discerned ; and 
not being seen, are sometimes as little thought of. But having numer- 
ous qualities which abundantly compensate that single inconve- 
nience, we spill upon it our coffee, our wine, and our ale, without 
murmuring, and resolve that it shall be our table still, to the exclusion 
of all others. Not to be tedious, I will add but one circumstance more 
upon the subject, and that only because it will impress upon you as 
much as any thing that I have said, a sense of the value we set upon its 
escritorial capacity. Parched and penetrated on one side by the heat of 
the fire, it has opened into a large fissure, which pervades not the 
moulding of it only, but the very substance of the plank. At the 
mouth of this aperture, a sharp splinter presents itself, which, as surely 
as it comes in contact with a gown or apron, tears it. It happens, 
unfortunately, to be on that side of this excellent and never-to-be- 
forgotten table, which Mrs. Unwin sweeps with her apparel almost as 
often as she rises from her chair. _The consequences need not, to use 
the fashionable phrase, be given in detail; but the needle sets all to 
rights, aud the card table still holds possession of its functions without a 
rival,’ &c.—Vol. 1, p. 349. 


But amongst a great deal which pleases, there is much that 
gives us pain to read. That rebel faculty, which we have 
specified above as the germ of so much wit and such a variety of 
iSeea, produced, along with these happy effects, most disastrous 
consequences to its owner. His imagination was wholly ungo- 
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vernable : it had been, at one time or other, sufficiently excited to 
induce Cowper to believe himseif specially visited by divine favour. 
The subsequent exhaustion of its powers had the effect of per- 
suading him he was equally an object of divine wrath. He could 
not work himself up to that extatic frame of thought to which in 
earlier years he had attained, and this sluggishness he construed 
into a desertion and rejection of the Lord. Unfortunately for the 
poor sufferer, instead of forming an acquaintance with some men of 
sound understanding, he fell into intimacies with such as were 
not only incompetent to administer the wholesome medicine of 
rational discourse to his bewildered senses, but who absolutely 
aggravated the affliction. We consider Mr. Newton to have 
acted a most cruel and reprehensible part, for we find ample 
evidence in these letters of his having checked his too credulous 
friend in endeavouring by innocent recreation to recover his 
serenity—see vol. ii, p. 81, where Cowper exculpates himself 
from the heavy charge of seeking amusement by driving out in 
a — ‘and going to one or two neighbours’ houses! Here 
we see the ascetic system in full vigour, and wonder not at the 
irremediable depression entailed upon Cowper by his respect and 
friendship for this mischievous counsellor. 

The worthy rector of Yaxham with Welborne, is anxious to 
establish his opinion, that it was not religion which occasioned 
his friend and relative to suffer under such a dreadful depression 
of spirits. The reason he gives for it is, that “no known 
system of divinity’’ can be charged with supporting such a belief 
as Cowper entertained. But this assertion proves nothing, 
except that Cowper’s religion differed from that of other men. 
His opinions were not the less derived from religious convictions 
because his creed differed from that of Dr. Johnson of Yaxham. 
Indeed, the evidence on which Cowper founded his persuasion of his 
rejected and hopeless state, is the evidence on which so man 
others believe themselves to be “ accepted and saved.” This 
evidence is, an “ internal conviction.” The direction which it 
takes depends upon the temperament of the individual. In some 
cases it assumes that of a lively and sanguine hope, in others, of a 
fearful and doubting anxiety. It is equally the work of imagina- 
tion whether we persuade ourselves we are born to be weak, or 
born to be destroyed. Divine communication once admitted, is 
easily modified by the power of fancy,* and becomes a source 





* Cowper is persuaded that the Lord informed him of his will on 
several special occasions. In particular he directed him to go to Eartham, 
and not to take orders; to translate Homer and not to compose any more 
original matter.—See vol. ii, p. 297, 
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either of happiness or of dreadful apprehension. It is, therefore; 
vain to pretend that religion had no share in producing what, in 
conjunction with an intense sensibility, and reasoning powers of 
a low order, it is so likely to produce : an overwrought excitement 
of the mental faculties. And it affords an highly instructive 
example of the mischiefs which attend a habit of admitting propo- 
sitions into the mind unsupported by evidence. We lose that power 
of governing the associations, and of discriminating between 
truth and deception, which is the test of a strong, or a weak 
intellect. It is more than probable that the poet’s aberration of 
intellect would have taken place under any circumstances, but no 
other subject could have supplied such distressing images for the 
disordered fancy to fasten upon. 

Mr. Hayley is so good as to lay down a rule for providing 
against such a source of calamity, which for its clearness an 
originality deserves to be repeated. He says, that “on the 
awful subject of our Redeemer we ought neither to think too 
little, nor too much!’ Life of Cowper, vol. i. p. 88. 

But it was not only on the subject of fatalism that the pow- 
ers of Cowper’s mind were enfeebled. That extreme sensibility, 
the loveliness of which is so eternally lauded by Mr. Hayley, 
also had its effect in weakening his judgment, and in preventing 
him from adopting measures conducive to his own happiness. 
There cannot be a more pregnant instance of it than his abjur- 
ing the society of that person whose society was beyond every 
other blessing valuable in his condition. In spite of Mr. Hay- 
ley’s elaborate endeavours to confuse our ideas upon this occa- 
sion, we see plainly that “ sensibility” was at the bottom of the 
mischief. Mrs. Unwin’s unworthy selfishness, and Cowper's 
infirmity of purpose, are both resolved by his panegyrist into 
“ sensibility,” and we see what were its effects—it prevented 
the poet from uniting himself for life with one of the most 
charming of women ; whose affectionate cares and whose exhi- 
larating society were above all things calculated to “ minister 
to a mind diseased.” 

We must now present a few specimens of these letters, and 
shall first extract one addressed to the rev. John Newton, indi- 
cating the most depressed tone of spirits—(Cowper was then 
in his 53rd year.) 


* Sept. 8, 1783. 

* My dear Friend,—TI have been lately more dejected and more diss 
tressed than usual; more harassed by dreams in the night, and more 
deeply poisoned by them in the following day. 1 know not what is por- 
tended by an alteration for the worse, » Ae eleven years of misery ; but 
firmly believe that it is not designed as the introduction of a change for 
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the better. You know not what I suffered while you were here, nor 
was there any need you should. Your friendship for me would have 
made you in some degree a partaker in my woes; and your share in 
them would have been increased by your inability to help me. Perhaps, 
indeed, they took a keener edge from the consideration of your presence. 
The friend of my heart, the person with whom I had formerly taken 
sweet counsel, no longer useful to me as a minister, no longer pleasant 
to me as a Christian, was a spectacle that must necessarily add the bit- 
terness of mortification to the sadness of despair. I now see a 
winter before me, and must get through it as I can. I know the ground 
before I tread upon it. It is hollow ; it is agitated ; it suffers shocks in 
every direction ; it is like the soil of Calabria—all whirlpool and undu- 
lation. But I must rec’ through it ; at least if I be not swallowed up 
by the way. Your's, W. C.—Vol. i. p. 267. 

Again, to the same person he writes a few months afterwards 
as follows— 

‘ January 13th, 1784. 

‘ My dear Friend,—The new year is already old in my account. I 
am not, indeed, sufficiently second-sighted to be able to boast by antici- 
pation an acquaintance with the wants of it yet unborn, but rest con« 
vinced, that, be they what they may, not one of them comes a messenger 
of good to me. If even death itself should be of the number, he is no 
friend of mine. It is an alleviation of the woes, even of an unenlight- 
ened man, that he can wish for death, and indulge a hope, at least, that 
in death he shall find deliverance. But loaded as my life is with de« 
spair, I have no such comfort as would result from a supposed probabi« 
lity of better things to come were it once ended. For, more unhappy 
than the traveller with whom I set out,* pass through what difficulties 
I may, through whatever dangers and afflictions, I am not a whit the 
nearer home, unless a dungeon may be called so. This is no very 
agreeable theme, but in so great a dearth of anon to write upon, 
and especially impressed as I am at this moment with a sense of my own 
condition, I could choose no other. The weather is an exact emblem of 
my mind in its present state. A thick fog envelopes every thing, and 
at the same time it freezes intensely. You will tell me that this cold 
gloom will be succeeded by a cheerful spring, and endeavour to encou- 
rage me to hope for a spiritual change resembling it ; but it will be lost 
labour. Nature revives again; but a soul once slain lives no more. 
The hedge that has been apparently dead, is not so; it will burst into 
leaf and blossom at the appointed time ; but no such time is appointed 
for the stake that stands init. It is as dead as it seems, and will prove 
itself no dissembler. The latter end of next month will complete a pe- 
riod of eleven years in which I have spoken no other language. It is a 
long time for a man, whose eyes were once opened, to spend in dark- 
ness ; long enough to make despair an inveterate habit, and such it is in 
me. My friends, I know, expect that I shall see yet again. They think 





* Meaning the new year. 
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it necessary to the existence of divine truth, that he who once had pos- 
session of it should never finally lose it. I admit the solidity of this 
reasoning in every case but my own. And why not in my own? For 
causes which to them it appears madness to allege, but which rest upon 
my mind with a weight of immoveable conviction. If I am recoverable, 
why. am I thus? Why crippled and made useless in the church, just at 
that time of life when my judgment and experience being matured, I 
might be most useful. Why cashiered and turned out of service, till, 
according to the course of nature, there is not life enough left in me to 
make amends for the years I have lost ; till there is no reasonable hope 
that the fruit can ever pay the expenses of the fallow? I forestal the 
answer: Gods ways are mysterious, and he giveth no account of his 
matters: an answer that would serve my purpose as well as theirs that 
use it. There is a mystery in my destruction, and in time it shall be 
explained. Yours. w.C. 


This letter, melancholy as it is, is superior in point of energy 
and beauty of expression to almost any of the author’s poetical 
productions ; and the observation at the close—that the myste- 
riousness of the divine agency is equally consistent with, and 
available to, directly opposite conclusions, shews an acuteness 
which it had been better for him if he had oftener exercised. 

Of his lively manner of treating an ordinary topic, our readers 
will be pleased to see another example. On emerging from a 
ew period of some years, he writes to Mrs. Newton 
thus :— 


* June, 1780. 

* Dear Madam ;—When I write to Mr. Newton, he answers me by 
letter ; when I write to you, you answer me in fish. I return you 
many thanks for the mackarel and lobster. They assured me in terms 
as intelligible as pen and ink could have spoken, that you still remember 
Orchard side; and though they never spoke in their lives, and it was 
still less to be expected from them that they should speak, being dead, 
they gave us an assurance of your affection that corresponds exactly 
with that which Mr. Newton expresses towards us in his letters. 
For my own part, I never in my life began a letter more at a venture 
than the present. It is — that I may finish it, but perhaps more 
than probable that I shall not. | a a ° - ” ’ 
* 


* 
* * * + * * . 


* You have never yet, perhaps, been made acquainted with the unfor- 
tunate Tom F * * *’s misadventure. He and his wife returning from 
Hanslope fair, were coming down Weston-lane; to wit, themselves, 
their horse, and their great wooden panniers, at ten o'clock at night. 
The horse having a lively imagination and very weak nerves, fancied 
he either saw or heard something, but has never been able to say what. 
A sudden = % will impart activity and a momentary vigour, even to 
lameness itself. Accordingly, he started and sprang from the middle of 
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the road to the side of it, with such surprising alacrity that he dis- 
mounted the gingerbread-baker and his gingerbread wife, in a moment. 
Net contented with this effort, nor thinking himself yet out of danger, 
he proceeded as fast as he could to a full gallop, rushed against the gate 
at the bottom of the lane, and opened it for himself, without perceiving 
that there was any gate there. Still he gallopped, and with a velocity 
and momentum continually increasing, till he arrived in Olney. I had 
been in bed about ten minutes, when I heard the most uncommon and 
unaccountable noise that can be imagined. It was, in fact, occasioned 
by the clattering of tin patty-pans and a Dutch-oven against the sides of 
the panniers. Much gingerbread was picked up in the street, and Mr. 
Lucy’s windows were broken all to pieces. Had this been all, it would 
have been a comedy, but we learned, the next morning, that the poor 
woman’s collar-bone was broken, and she has hardly been able to resume 
her occupation since. * ™ - a . * 
— Yours, dear Madam,’ W. C.—Vol. 1, page 53. 


The second volume is less pleasing than the first, containing, 
for the most part, a dismal portraiture of a diseased mind; yet 
there are passages interspersed which make the whole more or 
less interesting. The greatest merit of these volumes, after all, 
is, as we stated at the commencement of this article, the com- 
plete acquaintance with the author’s character and thoughts to 
which they conduct us; and, considering how instructive a 
study this may be made, we are glad that so valuable an addi- 
tion to the former evidence has been rescued from obscurity, for 
the use and benefit of the public, by the reverend Editor. 





Art. IV. An Appeal to the Public and to the Legislature, on the Neces- 
sity of affording Dead Bodies to the Schools of Anatomy, by Legisla- 
tive Enactment. By William Mackenzie. Glasgow. 1824. 

BEVERY one desires to live as long as he can. Every one 

values health “ above all gold and treasure.” Every one 
knows that as far as his own individual good is concerned, pro- 
tracted life and a frame of body sound and strong, free from the 
thousand pains which flesh is heir to, are unspeakably more import- 
ant than all other objects, because life and health must be secured 
before any possible result of any possible circumstance can be 
of consequence to him. In the improvement of the art which 
has for its object the preservation of health and life, every indi- 
vidual is, therefore, deeply interested. -An enlightened physi- 
cian and a skilful surgeon, are in the daily habit of administer- 
ing to their fellow men more real and unquestionable good, 
than is communicated, or communicable by any other class of 
human beings to another. Ignorant physicians and surgeons are 
the most deadly enemies of the community: the plague itself 
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is not so destructive ; its ei are at distant intervals, and 
are accompanied with open and alarming notice of its purpose 
and power ; theirs are constant, silent, secret; and it is while 
they are looked up to as saviours, with the confidence of hope, 
that they give speed to the progress of disease and certainty to 
the stroke of death. 

It is deeply to be lamented that the community, in general, are 
so entirely ignorant of all that relates to the art and the science 
of medicine. An explanation of the functions of the animal 
economy ; of their most common and important deviations from 
a healthy state; of the remedies best adapted to restore them 
to a sound condition, and of the mode in which they operate, 
as far as that is known, ought to form a part of every course of 
liberal education. The profound ignorance of the people on all 
these subjects is attended with many disadvantages to them- 
selves, and operates unfavourably on the medical character. 
In consequence of this want of information, persons neither 
know what are the attainments of the man in whose hands they 
place their life, nor what they ought to be; they can neither 
form an opinion of the course of education which it is incumbent 
upon him to follow, nor judge of the success with which he has 
availed himself of the means of knowledge which have been 
afforded him. There is one branch of medical education in par- 
ticular, the foundation, in fact, on which the whole superstruc- 
ture must be raised, the necessity of which is not commonly 
understood, but which requires only to be stated to be per- 
ceived. Perhaps it is impossible to name any one subject 
which it is of more importance that the community should un- 
derstand. It is one in which every man’s life is deeply impli- 
cated : it is one on which every man’s ignorance or information 
will have a considerable influence. We shall, therefore, enter 
into it with some detail: we shall show the kind of knowledge 
which it is indispensable that the physician and the surgeon 
should possess: we shall illustrate, by a reference to particular 
cases, the reason why this kind of knowledge cannot be dis- 
pensed with: and we shall explam, by a statement of facts, the 
nature and extent of the obstacles which at present oppose the 
acquisition of this knowledge. We repeat, there is no subject 
in which every reader can be so immediately and deeply in- 
terested, and we trust that he will give us his calm and unpre- 
judiced attention. 

The basis of all medical and surgical knowledge is anatomy. 
Not a single step can be made either in medicine or surgery, 
considered either as an art or a science, without it. This should 
seem self-evident, and to need neither proof nor illustration: 
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nevertheless as it is useful occasionally to contemplate the evi- 
dence of important truth, we shall show why it is that there 
can be no rational medicine, and no safe surgery, without a 
thorough knowledge of anatomy. 

Disease, which it is the object of these arts to prevent and to 
cure, is denoted by disordered function: disordered function 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of healthy function ; 
healthy function cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
structure; structure cannot be understood unless it be exa- 
mined. 

The organs on which all the important functions of the human 
body depend are concealed from the view. There is no possibi- 
lity of ascertaining their situation and connections, mugh less 
their nature and operation, without inspecting the interior of this 
curious and complicated machine. The results of the mechanism 
are visible ; the mechanism itself is concealed, and must be in- 
vestigated to be perceived. The important operations of nature 
are seldom entirely hidden from the human eye:; still less are 
they obtruded upon it, but over the most curious and wonder- 
ful operations of the animal economy so thick a veil is drawn, 
that they never could have been perceived without the most 
patient and minute research. The circulation of the blood, for 
example, never could have been discovered without dissection. 
Notwithstanding the partial knowledge of anatomy which must 
have been acquired by the accidents to which the human body 
is exposed, by attention to wounded men, by the observance of 
bodies killed by violence ; by the huntsman in using his prey; by 
the priest in immolating his victims ; by the augur in pursuing 
his Sivinations ; by the slaughter of animals ; by the dissection 
of brutes ; and even occasionally by the dissection of the 
human body, century after century passed away, without a sus- 
picion having been excited of the real functions of the two great 
systems of vessels, arteries and veins. It was not until the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, when anatomy was ardently culti- 
vated, and had made considerable progress, that the valves of 
the veins and of the heart were discovered, and subsequently 
that the great Harvey, the pupil of the anatomist who dis- 
covered the latter, by inspecting the structure of these valves ; 
by contemplating their disposition; by reasoning upon their 
use, was led to suspect the course of the blood, and afterwards 
to demonstrate it. Several systems of vessels in which the most 
important functions of animal life are carried on—the absorbent 
system, for example, and even that portion of it which re- 
ceives the food after it is digested, and which conveys it into 
the blood, are invisible-to the naked eye, except under peculiar 
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circumstances: whence it must be evident, not only that the 
interior of the human body must be laid open, in order that its 
organs may be seen; but that these organs must be minutely 
and patiently dissected, in order that their structure may be un- 
derstood. 

The most important diseases have their seat in the organs of 
the body; an accurate acquaintance with their situation is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary, in order to ascertain the seats 
of disease ; but for the reasons already assigned, their situation 
cannot be learnt, without the study of anatomy. In several 
regions, organs the most different in structure and function are 
placed close to each other. In what is termed the epigastric 
region, for example, are situated the stomach, the liver, the gail 
bladder, the first portion of the small intestine (the duodenum) 
and a portion of the large intestine (the colon); each of these 
organs is essentially different in structure and in use, and is 
liable to distinct diseases. Diseases the most diversified, there- 
fore, requiring the most opposite treatment, may exist in the 
same region of the body ; the discrimination of which is abso- 
lutely impossible, without that knowledge which the study of 
anatomy alone can impart. 

The seat of pain is often at a great distance from that of the 
affected organ. In disease of the liver, pain is generally felt at 
the top of the right shoulder. The right phrenic nerve sends a 
branch to the liver: the third cervical nerve, from which the 

hrenic arises, distributes numerous branches to the neighbour- 
ood of the shoulder: thus is established a nervous communi- 
cation between the shoulder and the liver. This is a fact 
which nothing but anatomy could teach, and affords the expla- 
nation of a symptom which nothing but anatomy could give. 
The knowledge of it would infallibly correct a athe into which 
a person who is ignorant of it would be sure to fall: in fact, 
rsons ignorant of it do constantly commit the error. We 
ave known several instances in which organic disease of the 
liver has been considered, and treated as rheumatism of the 
shoulder. In each of these cases, disease in a most important 
organ might have been allowed to steal on insidiously until it 
became incurable : while a person, acquainted with ‘anatomy, 
would have detected it at once, and cured it without difficulty. 
Many cases have occurred of persons who have been supposed 
to labour under disease of the liver, and who have been treated 
accordingly : on examination after death, the liver has been 
found perfectly healthy, but there has been discovered extensive 
disease of the brain. Disease of the liver is often mistaken for 
disease of the lungs: on the other hand, the lungs have been 
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found full of ulcers, when they were supposed to have been 
perfectly sound, and when every symptom was referred to dis- 
ease of the liver. Persons are constantly attacked with con- 
vulsions — children especially ; convulsions are spasms: spasms, 
of course, are to be treated by antispasmodics. This is the 
notion ye rps x le ignorant of medicine: it is the notion 
amongst old medical men: it is the notion amongst half-edu- 
cated young ones. All this time these convulsions are merely a 
symptom; that symptom depends upon, and denotes, most im- 
portant disease in the brain: the only chance of saving life, is 
the prompt and vigorous application of proper remedies to the 
brain ; but the practitioner whose mind is occupied with the 
symptom, and who prescribes antispasmodics, not only loses 
the time in which alone any thing can be done to snatch the 
victim from death, but by is remedies absolutely adds fuel to 
the flame which is consuming his patient. In disease of the 
hip-joint pain is felt, not in the hip, but, in the early stage of 
the disease, at the knee. This also depends on nervous com- 
munication. The most dreadful consequences daily occur from 
an ignorance of this single fact.’ In all these cases error is 
inevitable, without a knowledge of anatomy : it is scarcely pos- 
sible with it: in all these cases error is fatal : in all these cases 
anatomy alone can prevent the error—anatomy alone can correct 
it. Experience, so far from leading to its detection, would only 
establish it in men’s minds, and render its removal impossible. 
What is called experience is of no manner of use to an ignorant 
and unreflecting practitioner. In nothing does the adage, that 
it is the wise only who profit by experience, receive so complete 
an illustration as in medicine. A man who is ignorant of cer- 
tain principles, and who is incapable of reasoning in a certain 
manner, may have daily before fi for fifty years cases afford- 
ing the most complete evidence of their truth, and of the im- 
portance of the deduction to whigh they lead, without observing 
the one, or deducing the other. Hence the most profoundly 
ignorant of medicine are often the oldest members of the pro- 
fession, and those who have had the most extensive practice. 
A medical education, founded on a knowledge of anatomy, is, 
therefore, not only indispensable to prevent the most fatal errors, 
but to enable a person to obtain advantage from those sources 
of improvement which extensive practice may open to him. 

To the surgeon, anatomy is eminently what Bacon has so 
peer said knowledge in general is: it is power—it is 
| power to lessen pain, to save life, and to eradicate diseases, 
| which, without its aid, would be incurable and fatal. It is im- 

possible to convey to the reader a clear conception of this truth, 
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without a reference to particular cases ; and the subject is one 
of such extreme importance, that it may be worth while to direct 
the attention for a moment to two or three of the capital dis- 
eases which the surgeon is daily called upon to treat. Aneurism, 
for example, is a disease of an artery, and consists of a preter- 
natural dilatation of its coats. This dilatation arises from de- 
bility of the vessel, whence, unable to resist the impetus of the 
blood, it yields, and is dilated into a sac.. When once the 
disease is induced, it commonly goes on to increase with a 
steady and uninterrupted progress, until at last it suddenly 
bursts, and the patient expires instantaneously from loss of 
blood. When left to itself, it almost uniformly proves fatal in 
this manner ; yet, before the time of Galen no notice was taken 
of this terrible malady. The ancients, indeed, who believed 
that the arteries were air tubes, could not possibly have con- 
ceived of the existence of an aneurism. Were the number of 
individuals in Europe, who are now annually cured of aneurism, 
by the interference of art, to be assumed as the basis of a cal- 
culation of the number of persons who must have perished by 
this disease, from the beginning of the world to the time of 
Galen, it would convey some conception of the extent to which 
anatomical knowledge is the means of saving human life. 

The only way in which it is possible to cure this disease is, 
to produce an obliteration of the cavity of the artery. This is 
the object of the operation. The diseased artery is’ exposed, 
and a ligature is passed around it, above the dilatation, by 
means of which the blood is prevented from flowing into the 
sac, and inflammation is excited in the vessel ; in consequence 
of which its sides adhere together, and its cavity becomes ob- 
literated. The success of the operation depends entirely on 
the completeness of the adhesion of the sides of the vessel, and 
the consequent obliteration of its cavity. This adhesion will 
not take place unless the portion of the artery to which the 
a is applied be in a sound state. If it be diseased, as it 
almost always is near the seat of the aneurism, when the process 
of nature is completed by which the ligature is removed, hemorr- 
hage takes place, and the patient dies just as if the aneurism 
had been left to itself. Fora long time the ligature was ap- 
plied as close as possible to the seat of the aneurism: the 
aneurismal sac was laid open in its whole extent, and the blood 
it contained was scooped out. The consequence was, that a 
large deep-seated sore, composed of parts in an unhealthy 
state, was formed: it was necessary to the cure, that this sore 
should suppurate, granulate, and heal: a process which the 
constitution was frequently unable to support. Moreover, 
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there was a constant danger that the patient would perish from 
hemorrhage, through the want of adhesion of the sides of the 
artery. The — knowledge of healthy and of diseased 
structure, and of the laws of the animal economy by which 
both are regulated, which John Hunter had acquired from 
anatomy, suggested to this eminent man a mode of ope- 
rating, the effect of which, in preserving human life, has placed 
him high in the rank of the benefactors of his race. This con- 
summate anatomist saw, that the reason why death so often 
followed the common operation was, because that process which 
was essential to its success was prevented by the diseased con- 
dition of the artery. He perceived that the vessel, at some 
distance from the aneurism, was in a sound state; and con- 
ceived that, if the ligature were applied to this distant part, 
that is, to a sound instead of a diseased portion of the artery, 
this necessary process would not be counteracted. To this 
there was one capital objection, that it would often be necessary 
to apply the ligature around the main trunk of an artery, before 
it gives off its branches, in consequence of which the parts 
below the ligature would be ae of their supply of blood, 
and would therefore mortify. So frequent and great are the 
communications between all the arteries of the body, however, 
that he thought it probable, that a sufficient supply would be 
borne to these parts through the medium of collateral branches. 
For an aneurism in the ham, he, therefore, boldly cut down 
upon the main trunk of the artery which supplies the lower ex- 
tremity ; and applied a ligature around it, where it is seated 
near the middle of the thigh, in the confident expectation that, 
though he thus deprived the limb of the supply of blood which 
it received through its direct channel, it would not perish. His 
knowledge of the processes of the animal economy led him to 
expect that the force of the circulation being thus taken off 
from the aneurismal sac, the progress of the disease would be 
— ; that the sac itself, with all its contents, would be ab- 
sorbed ; that by this means the whole tumor would be removed, 
and that an opening into it would be unnecessary. The most 
complete success followed this noble experiment, and the sen- 
sations which this philosopher experienced when he witnessed 
the event, must have been exquisite, and have constituted an 
appropriate reward for the application of profound knowledge 
to the mitigation of human suffering. After’ Hunter followed 
Abernethy, who, treading in the footsteps of his master, for an 
aneurism of the femoral, placed a ligature around the external 
iliac artery ; lately the internal iliac itself has been taken up, 
and surgeons have tied arteries of such importance, that they 
VOL. Il.—wW. R, F 
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have been themselves astonished at the extent and splendor of 
their success. Every individual on whom an operation of this 
kind has been successfully performed, is omtdhed by it from 
certain and inevitable death! 

The symptom by which an aneurism is distinguished from 
every other tumor 1s, chiefly, its pulsating motion. But when 
an aneurism has become very large, it ceases to pulsate ; and 
when an abscess is seated near an artery of great magnitude, 
it acquires a pulsating motion ; because the pulsations of the 
artery are perceptible through the abscess. The real nature of 
cases of this kind cannot possibly be ascertained, without a 
most careful investigation, combined with an exact knowledge 
of the structure and relative position of all the parts in the 
neighbourhood of the tumor. Pelletan, one of the most dis- 
tinguished surgeons of France, was one day called to a man 
who, after a long walk, was seized with a severe pain in the 
leg, over the seat of which appeared a tumor, which was 
attended with a pulsation so violent that it lifted up the hand of 
the examiner. There seemed every reason to suppose that the 
case was an aneurismal swelling. This acute observer, however, 
in comparing the affected with the sound limb, perceived in the 
latter a similar throbbing. On careful examination he disco- 
vered that, by a particular disposition in this mdividual, one of 
the main arteries of the leg (the anterior tibial) deviated from 
its usual course, and instead of plunging deep between the 
muscles, lay immediately under the skin and fascia. The truth 
was, that the man in the exertion of walking had ruptured 
some muscular fibres, and the uncommon distribution of the 
artery gave to this accident these peculiar symptoms. The real 
nature of this case could not possibly have been ascertained, 
but by an anatomist. The same surgeon has recorded the case 
of a man who, having fallen twice from his horse, and expe- 
rienced for several years considerable uneasiness in his back, 
was at length afflicted with acute pain in the abdomen. At the 
same time an oval, irregularly circumscribed tumor made its 
appearance in the right flank. It presented a distinct fluctua- 
tion, and had all the appearance of a collection of matter de- 
pending on caries of the vertebra. The pain was seated chiefly 
at the lower portion of that part of the spine which forms the 
back, which was, moreover, distorted; and this might have 
confirmed the opinion that the case was a lumbar abscess with 
earies. Pelletan, however, who well knew that an aneurism, 
as it enlarges, may destroy any bone in its ncighbourhood, saw 
that the disease was an aneurism, and sulla that the patient 
roust perish. On opening the body (for the man lived only ten 
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days after Pelletan first saw him) an aneurismal tumor was dis- 
covered, which nearly filled the cavity of the abdomen. If this 
case had been mistaken for lumbar abscess, and the tumor had 
been opened with a view of affording an exit to the matter, the 
man would have died in a few seconds. There is no surgeon 
of discernment and experience whose attention has not been 
awakened, and whose sagacity has not been put to the test, by 
the occurrence of similar cases in his own practice. The con- 
sequence of error is almost always instantaneously fatal. The 
catalogue of such disastrous events is long ne | melancholy. 
Richerand has recorded, that Ferrand, head surgeon of the 
Hotel-Dieu, mistook an aneurism in the armpit for an abscess ; 
plunged his knife into the swelling, and killed the patient. De 
Haen speaks of a person who died in consequence of an open- 
ing which was made, contrary to the advice of Boerhaave in a 
similar tumor at the knee. Vesalius was consulted about a 
tumor in the back, which he pronounced to be an aneurism ; 
but an ignorant practitioner having made an opening into it, 
the patient instantly bled to death. Nothing can be more easy 
than to confound an aneurism of the artery of the neck with 
a swelling of the glands in its neighbourhood: with a swelling 
of the cellular substance which surrounds the artery; with 
abscesses of various kinds ; but if a surgeon were to fall into 
this error, and to open a carotid aneurism, his patient would 
certainly be dead in the space of a few moments. /It must be 
evident, then, that a thorough knowledge of anatomy is no 
only indispensable to the proper treatment of cases of this de 
scription, but also to the prevention of the most fatal mistakes. 
There is nothing in surgery of more importance than the 
proper treatment o hensiinem. Of the confusion and terror 
occasioned by the sight of a human being from whom the blood 
is gushing in torrents, and whose condition none of the spec- 
tators is able to relieve, no one can form an adequate conception, 
but those who have witnessed it. In all such cases there is one 
thing proper to be done, the prompt apes ey of which is 
—T as certainly successful, as the neglect of it is ine- 
vitably fatal. It is impossible to conceive of a more terrible 
situation than that of a medical man who knows not what to do 
on such an emergency. He is confused ; he hesitates: while 
he is deciding what measures to adopt the patient expires: he 
can never think of that man’s death without horror, for he is 
conscious that, but for his ignorance he might have averted his 
patient’s fate. The ancient surgeons were constantly placed in 
this situation, and the dread inspired by it retarded the pro- 
gress of surgery more than all — causes put together. Not 
F 
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only were they terrified from interfering with the most painful 
and destructive diseases, which experience has proved to be 
capable of safe and easy removal, but they were afraid to cut 
even the most trivial tumor. When they ventured to remove a 
part, they attempted it only by means of the ligature, or by 
the application of burning irons. When they determined to 
amputate, they never thought of doing so, until the limb had 
mortified, and the dead had separated from the living parts ; 
for they were absolutely afraid to cut into the living flesh. 
They had no means of stopping hemorrhage, but by the appli- 
cation of astringents to the bleeding vessels, remedies witch 
were inert; or of burning irons, or boiling turpentine, expe- 
dients which were not only inert but cruel. Surgeons now 
know that the grand means of stopping hemorrhage is compres- 
sion of the bleeding vessel. If pressure be made on the trunk 
of an artery, though blood be flowing from a thousand branches 
given off from it, the bleeding will cease. Should the situation 
of the artery be such as to allow of effectual external pressure, 
nothing further is requisite: the pressure being applied, the 
bleeding is stopped at once: should the situation of the vessel 
place it beyond the reach of external pressure, it is necessary 
to cut down upon it, and to secure it by the application of a 
ligature. Paré may be pardoned for supposing that he was led 
to the discovery of this invaluable remedy by inspiration of the 
Deity. By means of it the most formidable operations may be 
undertaken with the utmost confidence, because the wounded 
vessels can be secured the moment they are cut: by the same 
means the most frightful hemorrhages may be effectually 
stopped : and even when the bleeding 1s so violent as to threaten 
immediate death, it may often be averted by the simple expe- 
dient of placing the finger upon the wounded vessel, until there 
is time to tie it. But it is obvious that none of these expedients 
can be employed, and that these bleedings can neither be checked 
at the moment, nor permanently stopped, without such a know- 
ledge of the course of the trunks and branches of vessels, as 
can be acquired only by the study of anatomy. 
The success of amputation is closely connected with the 
knowledge of the means of stopping hemorrhage. Not to am- 
utate, is often to abandon the patient to a certain atid miserable 
spath. And all that the surgeon formerly did, was to watch 
the progress of that death : he had no power to stop or even to 
retard it. The fate of sir Philip Sidney is a melancholy illus- 
tration of this truth. This noble-minded man, the light and glory 
of his age, was cut off in the bloom of manhood, and the midst of 
his castles, by the wound of a musket bullet in his left leg, 
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a little above the knee, “ when extraction of the ball, or ampu- 
tation of the limb,” says his biographer, “ would have saved his 
inestimable life: but the surgeons and physicians were unwil- 
ling to practice the one, and knew not how to perform the 
other. He was variously tormented by a number of surgeons 
and physicians for three weeks.” Amputation indeed was 
never attempted except where mortification had itself half. per- 
formed the operation. The just apprehension of an hemorrhage 
which there was no adequate means of stopping, checked the 
hand of the boldest surgeon, and quailed the courage of the 
most daring patient—and if ever the operation was resorted 
to, it almost always proved fatal: the patient generally expired, 
according to the expression of Celsus, “ in ipso opere.” How 
could it be otherwise? The surgeon cut through the flesh of 
his patient with a red hot knife: this was his only means of 
stopping the hemorrhage: by this expedient he sought to con- 
vert the whole surface of the stump into an eschar: but this 
operation, painful in its execution, and terrible in its conse- 
——_ when it even appeared to succeed, succeeded only 
or a few days ; for the bleeding generally returned and proved 
fatal as soon as the sloughs or dead parts Leouns loose. biung- 
ing the stump into boiling oil, into boiling turpentine, into 
boiling pitch, for all these means were used, was attended with 
no happier result, and after unspeakable suffering, almost every 
patient perished. In the manner in which amputation is per- 
formed at present, not more than one person in twenty loses 
his life in consequence of the operation, even taking into the 
account all the cases in which it is practised in hospitals. In 

rivate practice, where many circumstances favor its success, 
it is computed that 95 persons out of 100 recover from it, when 
it is performed at a proper time, and in a proper manner. It 
seems impossible to exhibit a more striking illustration of 
the great value of anatomical knowledge. 

But if there be any disease which from the frequency of its 
occurrence, from the variety of its forms, from the difficulty of 
discriminating between it, and other maladies, and from the 
danger attendant on almost all its varieties, requires a combi- 
nation of the most minute investigation, with the most accurate 
anatomical knowledge, it is that of hernia. This disease con- 
sists of a protrusion of some of the viscera of the abdomen, 
from the cavity in which they are naturally contained, into a 
preternatural bag, composed of the portion of the peritoneum 
(the membrane which lines the abdomen) which is pushed 
before them. It is computed that one sixteenth of the Seoisan 
race are afflicted with this malady, It is sometimes merely an 
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inconvenient complaint, attended with no evil consequences 
whatever: but there is no form of this disease, which is not 
liable to be suddenly changed, and by slight causes, from a 
perfectly innocent state, into a condition which may prove fatal 
in a few hours. The disease itself occurs in numerous situa- 
tions ; it may be confounded with various diseases ; it may exist 
in the most diversified states ; it may require, without the loss 
of a single moment, a most important and delicate operation ; 
and it may appear to demand this operation, while the per- 
formance of it may really be not only useless, but highly per- 
nicious. 

The danger of hernia depends on its passing into that state 
which is technically termed strangulation. When a protruded 
intestine suffers such a degree of pressure, as to occasion a 
total obstruction to the passage of its contents, it is said to be 
strangulated. The consequence of pressure thus producing 
strangulation is, the excitement of inflammation: this inflam- 
mation must inevitably prove fatal unless the pressure be 
promptly removed. In most cases this can be effected only 
by the operation. Two things, then, are indispensable: first, 
the ability to ascertain that the symptoms are really produced 
by pressure, that is, to distinguish the disease from the affec- 
tions which resemble it; and secondly, when this is effected, 
to perform the operation with promptitude and success. The 
distinction of strangulated hernia from affections which re- 
semble it, often requires the most exact knowledge and the 
most minute investigation. The intestine included im a hernial 
sac may be merely affected with colic, and thus give rise to 
the appearance of strangulation. It may be in a state of irrita- 
tion, produced, for example, by unusual fatigue ; and from this 
cause, may be attacked with the symptoms of inflammation. 
Inflammation may be excited in the intestine, by the common 
causes of inflammation, which the hernia may have no share 
in inducing, and of which it may not even participate. Were 
this case mistaken, and the operation performed, it would not 
only be useless, but pernicious: while the attention of the 

ractitioner would be diverted from the real nature of the ma- 
lady ; the prompt and vigorous application of the remedies 
which alone could save the patient would be neglected, and he 
would probably perish. On the other hand, a very small por- 
tion of intestine may betome strangulated, and urgently re- 
quire the operation. But there may be no tumor; all the 
symptoms may be those, and, on a superficial examination, only 
those, of inflammation of the bowels. Were the real nature of 
this case mistaken, death would be inevitable, Nothing is 
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more common than fatal errors of this kind. It is only a 
few months ago, that a physician was called in haste 
to a person who was said to a dying of inflammation of 
the bowels. Before he reached the house the man was dead. 
He had been ill only three days. On looking at the abdomen, 
there was a manifest hernia: the first glance was sufficient to 
ascertain the fact. The practitioner in attendance had known 
nothing of the matter ; he had never suspected the real nature 
of the disease, and had made no inquiry which could have led 
to the detection of it. Here was a case which might probably 
have been saved, but for the criminal ignorance and inattention 
of the practitioner. Whenever there are symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the bowels, examination of the abdomen is indis- 
pensable: and the life of the patient will depend on the care 
and accuracy with which. the investigation is made. 

But it is possible that inflammation may attack the parts 
included in the hernial sac, without arising from the hernia 
itself. The inflammation may be produced by the common 
causes of inflammation: there may be no pressure: there may 
be no strangulation: the swelling may be the seat, not the 
cause of the disease. In this case, too, the operation would 
be both useless and pernicious. Now all these are diversities 
which it is of the highest importance to discriminate. In some 
of them life depends on the clearness, accuracy, and prompti- 
tude, with which the discrimination is made. Promptitude 
is of no less consequence than accuracy. If the decision be 
not formed and acted on at once, it will be of no avail. The 
rapidity of the progress of this disease is often frightful. We 
have mentioned a case in which it was fatal in three days, but 
it not unfrequently terminates fatally in less than twenty-four 
hours. Sir Astley Cooper mentions a case in which the patient 
was dead in eight hours after the commencement of the disease. 
Larrey has recorded the case of a soldier in whom a hernia 
took place, which was strangulated immediately. He was 
brought to the “ambulance” instantly, and perished in two 
hours with gangrene of the part, and of the abdominal viscera. 
This was the second instance which had occurred to this sur- 
geon of a rapidity thus appalling. What clearness of judg- 
ment, what accuracy of knowledge, what promptitude of 
decision, are necessary to treat such a disease with any chance 
of success ! 

The moment that a case is ascertained to be strangulated 
hernia, an attempt must be made to liberate the parts from the 
stricture, and to replace them in their natural situation. This 
is first attempted by the hand, and the operation is technically 
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termed the taxis. The patient must be placed in a particular 
position; pressure must be made in a particular direction; it 
is impossible to ascertain either, without an accurate knowledge 
of the structure of the parts. If pressure be made in a wrong 
direction, and in a rough and unscientific manner, the organs 
protruded instead of being urged through the proper opening 
are bruised against the parts which oppose their return. 
Many cases are on record, in which gangrene and even rupture 
of the intestine have been occasioned in this manner. When 
the parts cannot be returned by the hand, assisted by those 
remedies which experience has proved to be beneficial, the 
operation must be performed without the delay of a moment. 
To its proper performance two things are necessary. First, a 
minute anatomical knowledge of the various and complicated 
parts which are implicated in it; and secondly, a steady, firm, 
and delicate command of the knife. In the first place, the 
integuments must be divided; the cellular substance which 
intervenes between the skin and the hernial sac must be re- 
moved layer by layer with the knife and the dissecting forceps ; 
the sac itself must be opened: this part of the operation must 
be performed with the most extreme caution: the sac being 
laid open, the protruded organs are now exposed to view. The 
operator must next ascertain the exact point where the stricture 
exists ; having discovered its seat, he must make his incision with 
a particular instrument—in a certain direction—to a definite ex- 
tent. Onaccourt of the nature of the parts implicated in the 
operation, and the proximity of important vessels, life depends 
on an exact knowledge and a precise and delicate attention to 
all these circumstances. How can this knowledge be obtained, 
how can this dexterity be acquired without a profound acquaint- 
ance with anatomy, and how can this be acquired without fre- 

uent and laborious dissection? The eye must become 
amiliar with the appearance of the integuments, with the 
appearance of the cellular substance beneath it, with the 
appearance of the hernial sac, and of the changes which it 
undergoes by disease ; with the appearance of the various vis- 
cera contained in it, and of their changes: and the hand must 
pay that steady and prompt obedience to the judgment which 
nothing but knowledge and the consciousness of knowledge 
can command. Even this is not all. When the operation has 
been performed thus far with perfect skill and success, the 
most opposite measures are required according to the actual 
state of the organs contained in the sac. If they are aggluti~ 
nated together—if portions of them are in a state of mortifica- 
tion, to return them into the cavity of the abdomen in that con- 


a 
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dition would in general be certain death. Preternaturaa dhesion 
must be removed; mortified portions must be cut away: but 
how can this possibly be done without an acquaintance with 
healthy and , smo | structure, and how can this be obtained 
without dissecting the organs in a state of health and of 
disease? 

It has been stated that the progress of strangulated hernia 
to a fatal termination is often frightfully rapid; in certain 
cases to delay the operation, even fora very short period, is, there- 
fore, to lose the only chance of success. But ignorant and half- 
informed surgeons are afraid to operate. They are conscious 
that the operation is one of immense importance: they know 
that in the hands of an operator ignorant of anatomy, it is one 
of extreme hazard: they therefore put off the time as long as 
possible: they have recourse to every expedient : they resort to 
every thing but the only efficient remedy, and when at last they 
are compelled by a secret sense of shame to try that, it is too late, 
Allthe best practical surgeons express themselves in the strong- 
est language on the importance of performing the operation early, 
if it be performed at all. On ‘this point there is a perfect 
accordance between the most celebrated practitioners on the 
continent, and the great surgeons of our own country: all re- 


ne yr in many _ of their writings, the dangerous and 


atal effects of delay. Mr. Hey in his Practical Observa- 
tions, states that when he first began practice, he consi- 
dered the operation as the last resource, and only to be em- 
pleyed when the danger appeared imminent. “ By this dila- 
tory mode of practice,” says he, “I lost three patients in 
five, upon whom the operation was performed. Having more 
experience of the urgency of the disease, I made it my custom, 
when called to a patient who had laboured two or three days 
under the disease, to wait only about two hours, that I might 
try the effect of bleeding (if that evacuation was not forbidden 
by some peculiar circumstance of the case) and the tobacco 
clyster. In this mode of practice I lost about two patients in 
nine, upon whom I operated. This comparison is drawn from 
cases nearly similar, leaving out of the account those cases in 
which gangrene of the intestine had taken place. I have now, 
at the time of writing this, performed the operation thirty-five 
times ; and have often had occasion to lament that I performed 
it too late, but never that I had performed it too scon.” 

These observations are sufficient to show the importance of 
anatomy in certain surgical diseases. The state of medical 
opinion from the earliest ages to the present time, furnishes a 
most instructive proof of its necessity to the detection and 
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cure of disease in general. The doctrines of the father of 
physic were in the highest degree vague and unmeaning. 
very thing is resolved by Hippocrates into a general principle, 
which he terms nature; and to which he ascribes intelligence; 
which he clothes with the attribute of justice; and which he 
represents as possessing virtues and powers which he says 
are her servants, and by means of which she performs 
all her operations in the bodies of animals, distributes the 
blood, spirits, and heat, through all the parts of the body, and 
imparts to them life and sensation. He states that the manner 
in which she acts, is by attracting what is good or agreeable to 
each species, and retaining, preparing, and changing it: or, on 
the other hand, by rejecting whatever is superfluous or hurtful, 
after she has separated it from the good. This is the founda- 
tion of the doctrine of depuration, concoction, and crisis in 
fevers, so much insisted on by him and by other physicians 
after him; but when he explains what he means by nature, he 
resolves it into heat, which he says appears to have something 
immortal in it. 

The great opponent of Hippocrates was Asclepiades. He 
asserted that matter, considered in itself, is of an unchangeable 
nature; that all perceptible bodies are composed of a number of 
small ones, termed corpuscles, between which there are inter- 
spersed an infinity of small spaces totally void of matter: that 
the soul itself is composed of these corpuscles: that what is 
called nature is nothing more than matter and motion: that 
Hippocrates knew not what he said when he spoke of nature as 
an intelligent being, and ascribed to her various qualities and 
virtues : that the corpuscles, of which all bodies are composed, 
are of different figures, and consist of different assemblages : that 
all bodies contain numerous pores, or interstices, which are of 
different sizes: that the human body, like all other bodies, 
possesses pores peculiar to itself: that these pores are larger or 
smaller, according as the corpuscles which pass through them 
differ in magnitude : that the blood consists of the largest and 
the spirits and the heat of the smallest. On these principles 
Asclepiades founded his theory of medicine. He maintains that 
as long as the corpuscles are freely received by the pores the 
body remains in its natural state: that, on the contrary, as soon 
as any obstacle obstructs their passage, it begins to recede from 
that state: that, therefore, health depends on the just proportion 
between these pores and corpuscles: that, on the contrary, 
disease proceeds from a disproportion between them: that the 
most usual obstacle arises from a retention of some of the 
corpuscles in their ordinary passages, where they arrive in too 
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large a number, or are of irregular figures, or move too fast or 
— too slow: that phrensies, lethargies, pleurisies, burning 
evers, for example, are occasioned by these corpuscles stopping 
of their own accord: that pain is produced by the stagnation of 
the largest of all these corpuscles, of which the blood consists : 
that, on the contrary, deliriums, languors, extenuations, leanness 
and dropsies derive their origin from a bad state of the pores, 
which are too much relaxed, or opened : that dropsy, in particu- 
lar, proceeds from the flesh being perforated with various small 
holes which convert the nourishment received into them into 
water; that hunger is occasioned by an opening of the large 
pores of the stomach and belly: that thirst arises from an open- 
ing of the small pores: that intermittent fevers have the same 
origin: that quotidian fever is produced by a retention of the 
largest corpuscles ; tertian fever by a retention of corpuscles 
somewhat smaller; and quartan fever by a retention of the 
smallest corpuscles of all. 

Galen maintained that the animal body is composed of three 
principles, namely, the solids, the humors, and the spirits. That 
the solid parts consist of similar and organic : that the humors 
are four in number, namely, the blood, the phlegm, the yellow 
bile, and the black bile: that the spirits are of three kinds, 
namely, the vital, the animal, and the natural; that the vital 
spirit is a subtle vapour which arises from the blood, and which 
derives its origin from the liver, the organ of sanguification : that 
the spirits, thus formed, are conveyed to the heart, where, in 
conjunction with the air drawn ‘into the lungs by respiration, 
they become the matter of the second species, namely, of the 
vital spirits ; that in their turn the vital spirits are changed into 
the animal in the brain, and so on. 

At last came Paracelsus, who was believed to have discovered 
the elixir of life, and who is the very prince of charlatans. He 
delivered a course of lectures on the theory and practice of physic 
at the University of Basle, which he commenced, by burning the 
works of Galen and Avicenna in the presence of his auditory. 
He assured his hearers that his shoe-latchets had more know- 
ledge than both these illustrious authors put together: that all 
the academies in the world had not so much experience as his 
beard ; and that the hair on the back of his neck was more 
learned than the whole tribe of authors. It was fitting that a 
person of such splendid pretensions should have a magnificent 
name. He, therefore, called himself Puitippus AuREOLUs 
THEOPHRASTUS PaRAcELsus BomBast Von HOWHENHEIM. 
He was a great chemist, and, like other chemists, he was a little 
too apt to carry into other sciences “the smoke and tarnish of 
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the furnace.” He conceived that the elements of the living 
system were the same as those of his laboratory, and that sulphur, 
salt, and quicksilver were the constituents of organized bodies. 
He taught that these constituents were combined by chemical 
operations: that their relations were governed by ledatn, a 
demon, who performed the part of alchemist in the stomach, 
who cmutel ten poisonous from the nutritive part of the food, 
and who communicated the tincture by which the food became 
capable of assimilation ; that this governor of the stomach, this 
spiritus vite, this astral body of man, was the immediate cause 
of all diseases and the chief agent in their cure: that each mem- 
ber of the body had its peculiar stomach, by which the work of 
secretion was effected : that diseases were produced by certain 
influences, of which there were five in particular, viz. ens estrale, 
ens veneni, ens naturale, ens spirituale, and ens deale; that 
when the Archeus was sick, putrescence was occasioned, and 
that either localiter or emunctorialiter, &c. Kc. 

It would be leading to a detail which is incompatible with our 
present ge to follow these speculations, or to give an ac- 
count of the doctrines of the mechanical physicians, who be- 


lieved that every operation of the animal economy was explained 
by comparing it to a system of ropes, levers, and pulleys, united 


with a number of rigid tubes of different lengths and diameters, 
containing fluids which, from variations in their impelling causes, 
moved with different degrees of velocity: or of the chemical 

hysicians, whose manner of theorizing and investigating would 

ave qualified them better for the occupation of the brewer or of 
the distiller than for that of the physician. All these specula- 
tions are idle fancies, without any evidence whatever to support 
them ; and it has been argued that, for this very reason, they 
must have been without any practical result, and that, therefore, 
if they were productive of” no benefit, they were, at least, in- 
noxious. No opinion can be more false or pernicious. These 
wretched theories not only pre-occupied the mind, prevented it 
from observing the real phenomena of health and of disease, and 
the actual effect of the remedies which were employed, and thus 
put an effectual stop to the progress of the science: but they 
were productive of the most direct and serious evils. It is no 
less true in medicine than in philosophy and morals, that there 
is no such thing as innoxious error; that men’s opinions inva- 
riably influence their conduct; and that physicians, like other 
men, act as they think. Asclepiades, whose mind was full of 
corpuscles and interstices, was intent on finding suitable reme- 
dies, which he discovered in gestation, friction, and the use of 
wine. By various exercises he proposed to render the pores 
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more open, and to make the juices and corpuscles, the retention 
of which causes disease, to pass more freely. Hence he used 
gestation from the very beginning of the most burning fevers. 
He laid it down as a maxim that one fever was to be cured by 
another ; that the strength of the patient was to be exhausted 
by making him watch and endure thirst to such a degree that 
for the first two days of the disorder he would not allow them to 
cool their mouths with a drop of water. Abernethy’s regulated 
diet is luxurious living compared to his plan of abstinence. For 
the three first days he allowed his patients no aliment whatever ; 
on the fourth, he so far relented as to give to some of them a 
small portion of food ; but from others he absolutely withheld all 
nourishment till the seventh day. And this is the gentleman 
who laid it down as a maxim that all diseases are to be cured 
“ Tuto, celeriter et jucunde.” To be sure he was a believer in 
the doctrine of compensation ; and in the latter stage of their 
diseases endeavoured to recompense his patients for the privations 
he caused them to endure in the beginning of their illness. 
Celsus observes that though he treated his patients like a 
butcher during the first days of the disorder, he afterwards in- 
dulged them so far as to give directions for making their beds in 
the softest manner. He allowed them abundance of wine which 
he gave freely in all fevers; he did not forbid it even to those 
afflicted with phrenzy ; nay, he ordered them to drink it till they 
were intoxicated ; for, said he, it is absolutely necessary that 
persons who labour under phrenzy should sleep, and wine has a 
narcotic quality. To lethargic patients he prescribed it with 
— freedom, but with the opposite purpose of rousing them 
rom their stupor. His great remedy in dropsy was friction, 
which, of course, he employed to open the pores. With the 
same view he enjoined active exercise to the sick ; but what is a 
little extraordinary, he denied it to those in health. 

Erisistratus, who was a great speculator, and whose theories 
had the most important influence on his practice, banished blood- 
letting altogether from medicine, for the following notable 
reasons: because, he says, we cannot always see the vein we 
intend to open; because we are not sure we may not open an 
artery instead of a vein; because we cannot ascertain the true 
quantity to be taken; because, if we take too little, the intention 
is not answered ; if too much, we may destroy the patient : and 
because the evacuation of the venous blood is su ed by that of 
the spirits, which thus pass from the arteries into the veins ; 
wherefore, blood-letting ought never to be used as a remedy in 
disease. Yet, though he was thus cautious in abstracting blood, 
it must not be supposed that he was not a sufficiently bold 
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practitioner. In tumor of the liver, he hesitated not to cut open 
the abdomen, and to apply his medicines immediately to the 
diseased organ ; but though he took such liberties with the liver, 
he regarded with the greatest apprehension the operation of 
tapping in dropsy of the abdomen : because, said he, the waters 
being evacuated, the liver which is inflamed and become hard 
like a stone, is more pressed by the adjacent parts, which the 
waters kept at a distance from it, whence the patient dies. 

One physician conceived that gout originated from an effer- 
vescence of the synovia of the joints with the vitriolated blood : 
whence he recommended alcohol for its cure: a remedy for which 
the court of aldermen ought to have voted him a medal. A more 
antient practitioner who believed that the finger of St. Blasius was 
very efficacious “ for removing a bone which sticks in the throat,” 
maintained that gout was the “ grand drier,” and prescribed a 
remedy for it which the — was to use for a ei year, and 
to observe the following diet each month. In September he must 
eat and drink milk ; in October he must eat garlic ; in November 
he is to abstain from bathing; in December he must eat no 
cabbage; in January he is to take a glass of pure wine in the 
morning ; in February, to eat no beef; in March, to mix several 
things both in eatables and drinkables; in April, not to eat 
horse-radish ; nor in May, the fish called Polypus; in June he 
is to drink cold water in a morning; in July, to avoid venery ; 
and lastly, in August, to eat no mallows. 

A third physician deduced all diseases from inspissation of the 
fluids; hence he attached the highest importance to diluent 
drinks, and believed that tea, especially, is a sovereign remedy in 
almost every disease to which the human frame is subject ; 
“tea,” says Bentekoe, who is loudest in his praises of this 

anacea, and who, as Blumenbaek observes, ‘ deserved to have 
n pensioned by the East India Company for his services,’ 
“ tea is the best, nay, the only remedy for correcting viscidity of 
the blood, the source of all diseases, and for dissipating the acid 
of the stomach, as it contains a fine oleaginous volatile salt, and 
certain subtle — which are analogous in their nature to the 
animal spirits. Tea fortifies the memory and all the intellectual 
faculties : it will therefore furnish the most effectual means of 
improving physical education. Against fever there is no better 
remedy than forty or fifty cups of tea swallowed immediately 
after one another ; the slime of the pancreas is thus carried off. 

Another physician derived all diseases from a redundancy or 

deficiency of fire or water. He maintained that where the water 
redominated the fluids became viscid, and that hence arose 
intermittent fevers and anthritic complaints. His remedies are 
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- in strict conformity to his theory. These diseases are to be 
cured by volatile salts, which abound with fiery particles ; 
venesection in any case is highly pernicious ; these fiery medicines 
are the only efficacious remedies, and are to be employed even in 
diseases of the most inflammatory nature. “ Life,” says Dr. 
Brown, “ is a forced state :” it is ry Hes kept alive by excitement; 
every thing stimulates; some substances too violently ; others 
not sufficiently ; there are thus too kinds of debility, indirect and 
direct, and to one or other of these causes must be referred the 
origin of all diseases. According to this doctrine the mode of 
cure is simple : we have nothing to do but to supply, to moderate, 
or to abstract stimuli. Typhus fever, in this system, is.a disease 
of extreme debility; we must therefore give the strongest 
stimulants. Consumption and apoplexy, also, are diseases of 
debility ; of course, the remedies are active stimulants. Huma- 
nity shot, and with reason, at the application of such 
doctrines to practice. And not less destitute of reason, and not 
less dangerous in practice, is the great doctrine of debility pro- 
mulgated by Cullen. This celebrated professor taught that the 
circumstance which invariably characterized fever, that which 
constituted its essence, was debility. The inference was 
obvious, that, above all things, the strength must be supported. 
The consequence was, that blood-letting was neglected, and that 
bark and wine were given in immense quantities, in cases in 
which intense inflammation existed. The practice was in the 
highest degree mortal; the number of persons who have 
perished in consequence of this doctrine is incalculable. So far 
then is it from a true that medical theories are of no 
peers importance, that there is the closest possible connection 

tween the speculations of the physician in his closet, and the 
measures which he adopts at the bed side of his patient. Truth 
to him is a benignant power which stops the progress of disease, 
rotracts the duration of life, and mitigates the suffering it may 
unable to remove : error is a fearfully active and tremendously 
potent principle. There is not a medical prejudice which has 
not slain its thousands, nor a false theory which has not 
immolated its tens of thousands. The system of medicine and 
surgery which is established in any country, has a greater 
influence over the lives of its inhabitants than the epidemic 
diseases produced by its climate, or the decisions of its govern- 
ment concernin ace and war. The devastations of the 
yellow fever will eae no comparison with the ravages com- 
mitted by the Brunonian system ; and the slaughter of the field 
of Waterloo counts not of victims, a tithe of the number of 
which the Cullenian doctrine of debility can justly boast. 
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Anatomy alone will not teach a physician to think, much less to 
think justly ; but it will give him the elements of thinking; it 

- will furnish him with the means of correcting his errors; it will 
certainly save him from some delusions, and will afford to the 
public the best shield against his ignorance, which may be fatal, 
and against his presumption, which may be devastating. 

We have entered into this minute detail at the hazard, we 
are aware, of tiring the reader; but in the hope of leaving on 
his mind a more distinct impression of the importance of ana- 
tomical knowledge than could possibly be produced by a mere 
allusion to the circumstances which have been explained. In 
all ages formidable obstacles have opposed the prosecution of 
anatomical investigations. Among these, without doubt, the 
most powerful has its source in a feeling which is natural to the 
heart of man. The sweetest, the most sacred associations are 
indissolubly connected with the person of those we love. It is 
with the corporeal frame that our senses have been familiar : 
it is that on which we have gazed with rapture: it is that which 
has so often been the medium of conveying to our hearts the 
thrill of extacy. We cannot separate the idea of the peculiarities 
and actions of a friend from the idea of his person. It is for 
this reason that “ every thing which has been associated with 
him acquires a value from that consideration; his ring, his 
watch, his books, and his habitation. The value of these as 
having been his is not merely fictitious ; they have an empire 
over my mind; they can make me happy or unhappy; they 
can torture and they can tranquillize ; they can purify my sen- 
timents and make me similar to the man I love; they possess 
the virtue which the Indian is said to attribute to the spoils of him 
he kills, and inspire me with the powers, the feelings, and the heart 
of their preceding master.” It is nothing, says the survivor, to 
tell me, when disease has completed its work and death has seized 
its prey, that that body, with which are connected so many de- 
lightful associations, is a senseless mass of matter: that it is 
no longer my friend, that the spirit which animated it and ren- 
dered it lovely to my sight and dear to my affections, is gone. 
I know that it is gone. I know that I never more shall see 
the light of intelligence brighten that countenance, nor bene- 
volence beam in that eye, nor the voice of affection sound from 
those lips: that which I loved, and which loved me, is not 
here : but here are still the features of my friend: this is his 
form, and the very particles of matter which compose this dull 
mass, a few hours ago were a real part of him, and I cannot 
separate them, in my imagination, from him. And I approach 
them with the profounder reverence; I gaze upon them with 
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the deeper affection because they are all that remain to me. 
I would give all that I possess to purchase the art of preserv- 
ing the wholesome character and rosy hue of this form that it 
might be my companion still: but this is impossible: I cannot 
detain it from the tomb: but when I have “ cast a heap of 
mould upon the person of my friend and taken the cold earth 
for its keeper,” t vine the spot in which it is deposited with 
awe: it is sacred to my imagination: it is dear to my heart. 
There is a real and deep foundation for these feelings in human 
nature: they arise spontaneously in the bosom of man, and we 
see their expression and their power in the customs of all 
nations, savage as well as civilized, and in the conduct of all 
men, the most ignorant and uncultivated no less than the most 
intelligent and refined. It has been the policy of society to 
foster these sentiments. It has been conceived that the 
sanctity which attaches to the dead, is reflected back in a pro- 
founder feeling of respect for the living; that the solemnity 
with which death is regarded elevates, in the general estima- 
tion, the value of life; and that he who cannot approach the 
mortal remains of a fellow creature without an emotion of awe, 
must regard with horror every thing which places in danger 
the life of a human being. Religion has contributed indirectly, 
but powerfully, to the strength and perpetuity of these impres- 
sions ; and superstition has availed herself of them to play her 
antics and to accomplish her base and malignant purposes. 
It is not the eradication of these feelings that can be desired, 
but their control : it is not the extinction of these natural and 
useful emotions that is pleaded for, but that they should give 
way to higher considerations when these exist. Veneration for 
the dead is connected with the noblest and sweetest sympathies 
of our nature : but the promotion of the happiness of the living 
is a duty from which we can never be exonerated. 

In antient times the voice of reason could not be heard. 
Superstition, and customs founded on superstition, excited an 
influence which was neither to be resisted nor evaded. Dissec- 
tion was then regarded with horror. In the warm countries of 
the East the pursuit must have been highly offensive and even 
dangerous, and it was absolutely incompatible with the notions 
and ceremonies universally prevalent in those days. The Jewish 
tenet of pollution must have formed an insuperable obstacle to 
the cultivation of anatomy amongst that people. By the 
Egyptians every one who cut open a dead body was regarded 
with inexpressible horror. The Grecian philosophers so far 
overcame the prejudice as occasionally to engage in the 
pursuit, and the first dissection on record was one made by 
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Democritus of Abdera, the friend of Hippocrates, in order to 
discover the course of the bile. The Romans contributed 
nothing to the ey of the art: they were content with 
as the Deities who presided over health and disease. 
ey erected on the Palatine Mount a temple to the goddess 
Febris, whom they worshipped from a dread of her power. 
They also sacrificed to the goddess Ossipaga, who, it seems, 
presided over the growth of the bones, and to another styled 
Carna, who took care of the viscera, and to whom they offered 
bean-broth and bacon, because these were the most nutritious 
articles of diet. The Arabians adopted the Jewish notion of 
pollution, and were thus prohibited by the tenets of their 
religion from practising dissection. Abdollaliph, who flourished 
about the year 1200, a man of learning and a teacher of 
anatomy, never saw and never thought of a human dissection, 
In order to examine and demonstrate the bones, he took his 
students to burying grounds and earnestly recommended them, 
instead of reading books, to adopt that method of study: yet 
he seemed to have no conception that the dissection of a recent 
subject might be a still better method of learning. Christians 
were equally hostile to dissection. Pope Boniface the 8th 
issued a bull prohibiting even the maceration and preparation 
of skeletons. The priests were the only physicians, and so 
greatly did they abuse the office they assumed, that the evil 
at length became too intolerable to be borne. The church 
itself was obliged to prohibit the priesthood from interfering 
with the practice of medicine. All monks and canons who 
applied themselves to physic were threatened with severe 
penalties, and all bishops, abbots, and priors who connived at 
their misconduct were ordered to be suspended from their 
ecclesiastical functions. But it was not till three hundred 
years after this interdiction, that, by a special bull which per- 
mitted physicians to marry, their complete separation from the 
clergy was effected. 

In the 14th century, Mundinus, professor at Bologna, 
astonished the world by the public dissection of two human 
bodies. In the 15thcentury, Leonardo da Vinci contributed essen- 
tially to the progress of the art, by the introduction of anatomical 

lates which were admirably executed. In the 16th —— the 
eg Charles the 5th, ordered a consultation to be held by 
the divines of Salamanca, to determine whether it was lawful, in 
point of conscience, to dissect a dead body in order to learn its 
structure. Inthe 17th century, Cortesius, professor of anatomy 
at Bologna, and afterwards professor of medicine at Messina, had. 
long begun a treatise on practical anatomy which he had an 
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earnest desire to finish, but so great was the difficulty of prose- 
cuting the study even in Italy, that in 24 years he could only 
twice ure an a of dissecting a human body, and 
even then with difficulty and in hurry; whereas, he had ex- 
pected to have done so, he says, once every year, according to 
the custom of the famous academies of Italy. In Muscovy, 
until very lately, both anatomy and the use of skeletons were’ 
positively forbidden; the first as inhuman, and the latter as 
subservient to witchcraft. Even the illustrious Luther was so 
biassed by the prejudices of his age, that he ascribed the ma- 
jority of diseases to the arts of the devil, and found great fault 
with physicians when they attempted to account for them by 
natural causes. England acquired the bad fame of being the 
country of witches, and opposed almost insuperable obstacles 
to the cultivation of anatomy. Even at present the pre’ 28 
of the people on this subject are violent and deapty i 
The measure of that violence may be estimated by the « gree 
of abhorrence with which they regard those persons who are 
employed to procure the subjects necessary for dissection. In 
this country there is no other method of obtaining subjects but 
that of exhumation : aversion to this employment may be par- 
doned: dislike to the persons who engage in it is natural, but 
to regard them with detestation, to exult in their punishment, 
to determine for themselves its nature and measure, and to en- 
deavour to assume the power of inflicting it with their own 
hands, is absurd. Magistrates have too often fostered the pre- 
judices of the people, and afforded them the means of executing 
their vengeance on the objects of their aversion. The press 
has uniformly allied itself with the ignorance and violence of 
the vulgar, and has done every thing in its power to inflame 
the passions which it was its duty to endeavour to soothe. It 
is notorious that the winter before last there was scarcely a 
week in which the papers did not contain the most exaggerated 
and disgusting statements: the appetite which could be grati- 
fied with such representations was sufficiently degraded: but 
still more base was the servility which could pander to it. 
Half a-century ago there was in Scotland no difficulty in ob- 
taining the subjects which were necessary to supply the schools 
of anatomy. The consequence was, that medicine and surge 

suddenly assumed new life—started from the torpor in whic 

they had been spell-bound—and made an immediate, and rapid, 
oad brilliant progress. The new seminaries constantly sent 
into the world men of the most splendid abilities, at once de- 
monstrating the excellence of the schools in which they were 
educated, and rendering them re Pupils flocked to 
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them from all quarters of the globe, and they essentially con- 
tributed to that advancement of science which the present age 
has witnessed. In the 19th century the good people of Scot- 
land, that intelligent, that cool and calculating, that most rea- 
sonable and thinking people, have thought proper to return to 
the worst feeling and the worst conduct of the darkest periods 
of antiquity. There is at present no offence whatever, which 
seems to have such power to heat and to exalt into a kind of 
torrent the blood which usually flows so calmly and sluggishly 
in the veins of a Scotchman. The people of 1823 (to compare 
eat things with small) emulate the spirit of those of their 
orefathers who “ were out in the forty-five ;” the object, to be 
sure, is somewhat different, but it is amusing to see the inten- 
sity and seriousness of the excitement. About twelve months 
ago an honest farmer of the name.of Scott, who resides at Lin- 
lithgow, apprehended a poor wight who was pursuing his voca- 
tion, we presume, in the churchyard of that place ; and this ser- 
vice appeared so meritorious to the people in his neighbour- 
hood, that they absolutely presented him with a piece of plate. 
In the winter sessions of 1822-3, a body was discovered on its 
way to the lecture-room of an anatomist in Glasgow, and in 
spite of the exertions of the police, aided by those of the mili- 
tary, this gentleman’s premises and their contents, which were 
valuable, were entirely destroyed by the mob. For some time 
after this achievement, it was necessary to station a military 
uard at the houses of all the medical professors in that city. 
n the spring circuit of the justiciary court last year at Stirling, 
while the judges were proceeding to the court, the procession 
was assaulted with missiles ; several persons were injured, and 
it was necessary to call in the protection of a military- force. 
The object of the mob was to inflict summary punishment on a 
man who was about to be tried for the exhumation of a body. 
We happen to know that the most disgraceful proceedings were 
some time ago instituted in that town against a young gentle- 
man of respectable family and connections, who was in fact ex- 
patriated, and whose prospects in life were entirely mcg, me: if 
not ruined, because he had too much honor to implicate his in- 
structors in a transaction which would have put them to in- 
convenience, and in which they had engaged from a desire 
faithfully to discharge their duty to their pupils. Within the 
last five years three men were lodged in the county jail at Had- 
dington, charged with a trespass in the churchyard of that 
town. So enraged was the mob against them, that an attempt 
was made to force the jail in order to get at them. On their 
way to the court the men were again attacked, forced from -the 
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carriage, and severely maimed, After examination they were 
admitted to bail; but, when set at liberty, they were assailed 
with more violence than ever, and were nearly killed. On the 
29th of June, 1823, being Sunday, a most extraordinary out- 
rage was perpetrated in the streets of Edinburgh. A coach 
containing an empty coffin and two men, was observed proceed- 
ing along the south bridge. The a suspecting that it was 
intended to convey a body taken from some churchyard, seized 
the coach. It was with difficulty that the police protected the 
men from the assaults of the populace: the coach they had no 
power to preserve. The horses were taken from it, and together 
with the coffin, after having been trundled a mile and half 
through the streets of the city, it was deliberately projected 
over the steep side of the mound, and smashed into a thousand 
pieces. The people following it to the bottom, kindled a fire 
with its fragments, and surrounded it like the savages in 
Robinson Crusoe, till it was entirely consumed. In this case 
there was no foundation for their suspicions. The coffin was in- 
tended to have conveyed to his house in Edinburgh the body 
of a physician who that morning had died in a cottage in the 
neighbourhood. A similar assault was some time ago made on 
two American gentlemen, who went to visit the Abbey of Lin- 
lithgow after nightfall. The churchyards of the “ gude Scots” 
are now strictly guarded by men and dogs; watch-towers are 
erected within the grounds, and aneagie as they are called, 
that is to say, strong iron frames are deposited in the ground 
over the graves. These people sometimes declare that they 
will put an end to anatomy, and certainly they are succeeding 
in the accomplishment of this menace as rapidly as they can 
well desire. e average number of medical students in Ed in- 
burgh is 700 each session. For several years past the difficulty 
of procuring subjects in that place has ion so great, that out 
of all that number, not more than 150 or 200 have ever attempted 
to dissect ; and even these have latterly been so opposed in 
their endeavours to prosecute their studies that many of them 
have left the place in disgust. We have been informed by a 
friend, that he alone was personally acquainted with twenty 
individuals who retired from it at the beginning of last session, 
and who went to pursue their studies at Dublin, and we know 
that vast numbers followed their example at the end of the 
winter course. The medical school at Rdinburgh, in fact, is 
now subsisting entirely on its past reputation ; in the course of 
a few years it will be entirely at an end, unless the system be 
changed. Let those who have the prosperity of the university 
at heart, and who have the power to protect it, consider this 
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before it be too late: they may be assured it is no idle predic- 
tion ; for we give them notice that it is at this moment the 
universal opinion and the current language of every well-in- 
formed medical man in England. 

An excellent system of anatomical plates, which has been 
well received by the profession, has lately been published by 
Mr. Lizars, a lecturer on anatomy and physiology, in Edinburgh. 
This gentleman states that he has been induced to undertake 
the work, in order to obviate the most fatal consequences to 
the public; as far, at least, as a reference to art, instead of 
nature is capable of obviating those consequences. He affirms, 
that the difficulty of obtaining instruction from nature has 
risen to such a pitch, owing to the extraordinary severity exer- 
cised by the legal authorities of the kingdom against persons 
employed in procuring subjects for dissection, as to threaten 
the ultimate Seavestion of medical and anatomical science. 
In his preface to the second part of his work, he apologizes to 
his readers for dividing one portion of it from another, with 
which it ought to have been connected ; but states that he has 
been compelled to do so from the prejudices of the place, which 
prevented him for upwards of five months, from procuring a 
subject from which he might make his drawings. “In place 
of living,” he says, “in a civilized and enlightened period, 
we appear as if we had been thrown back some centuries 
into the dark ages of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition. Pre- 
judices, worthy only of the multitude, have been conjured up 
and appealed to, in order to call forth popular indignation 
against those whose business it is to exhibit rama yes | 
the structure of the human body, and the functions of its dif- 
ferent organs. The public journals, from a vicious propensity 
to | poral to the vulgar appetite for excitement, have sohed up 
and industriously circulated stories of the exhumation of dead 
bodies, tending to exasperate and inflame the passions of the 
mob ; and persons, who, by their own showing, are friendly to 
the interests of science, have, in the excess of their zeal that 
bodies should remain undisturbed in their progress to decom- 
position, laboured to destroy in this coyntry, that art, whose 
province it is to free living bodies from the consequences 
inseparable from accident and disease. And,. which is. worst 
of all, the prejudices of the multitude have been confirmed and 
rendered inveterate by the proceedings in our courts of justice, 
which have visited with the punishment due only to felons, the 
unhappy persons necessarily employed in the present state of 
the law, in procuring subjects for the dissecting-room.” 

He then goes on to state, that until anatomy be publicly sanc- 
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tioned in Edinburgh, the school of medicine there can never 
flourish ; that upon the present system, young men obtain a 
degree or a diploma after a year or two of grinding, that is, of 
learning by rote the answers to the questions which the exa- 
miners are in the habit of putting to the candidates ; that ignorant 
of the very elements of their profession numbers of persons thus 
educated annually go to the East and West Indies, and to the 
army and navy, where they have the charge of hundreds of their 
suffering fellow creatures, to whom they are in fact the instru- 
ments of cruelty and murder. In the preface to the 4th Part, he 
adds, that when Part II. was published, in the early part of the 
session, he took occasion to express his sorrow for the degraded 
state of his profession, and the threatened ruin of the Medical 
School of his native place, owing to the scarcity of subjects: That, 
for doing this, he has incurred considerable censure; that he 
regrets that he has yet found no reason to alter his opinion, for 
the winter session is now near its conclusion, and, he candidly 
declares, that such has been the scarcity of material, that no 
teacher of anatomy or surgery has been able either to follow the 
regular plan of his course, or to do his duty to his pupils; the 
consequence of which has been, that many of the students have 
left the school in disgust, and gone either to Dublin or Paris; | 
while a still greater number, deprived of the means of dissect- ‘ 
ing, have contented themselves with lectures or theories, and 
with grinding ; and entered on the practice of their profession 
ignorant of its fundamental principles. 

Much of this opposition on the part of the people arises from 
the present mode of procuring subjects. Fortunately, there is 
in Great Britain no custom, no superstition, no law, and we 
may add, no prejudice against anatomy itself. There is even 
a general conviction of its necessity ; there may be a feeling 
that it is a repulsive employment, but it is commonly acknow- 
ledged that it must not be neglected. The opposition which is 
made, is made not against anatomy, but against the practice of 
exhumation: and this is a practice which —_ to be opposed. 
It is in the highest degree revolting ; it would be disgraceful 
to a horde of savages; every feeling of the human heart rises 
up against it: so long as no other means of procuring bodies 
for dissection are provided, it must be tolerated ; but, in itself, 
it is alike odious to the ignorant and the enlightened, to the 
most uncultivated and the most refined. 

But the capital objection to this practice is, that it necessa- 
nly creates a crime, and educates a race of criminals. . Exhu- 
mation is forbidden by. the law, It is, indeed, prohibited by no 
statute, either in England or in Scotland: in both it is an 
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offence punishable at common law. There is a statute of James 
the first, which makes it felony to steal a dead body for the 
purpose of witchcraft ; there is none against taking a body for 
the purpose of dissection. In the case of the King against 
Lynn (1788), the court decided that the body being taken for 
the latter purpose, did not make it less an indictable offence ; 
and that it is without doubt cognizable in a criminal court, 
because it is an act “ highly indecent, at the bare idea of 
which nature revolts.” It is punishable, therefore, by fine or 
imprisonment, or both: in Scotland it is also punishable by 
whipping, and even by transportation. 

e expected better things of America. We cannot express 
our astonishment and indignation, when we found that the 
state of New York has actually made it felony to remove a 
dead body from the place of sepulture for the purpose of dis- 
section, without providing in any other mode for the schools of 
anatomy. This is worse than any thing that exists in any 
other part of the world. If these pages should meet the eye of 
any of our American brethren, we intreat them to read with 
attention, the facts which have been stated in the former part 
of this article, and to consider with seriousness the mischief 
they are doing. It will not be believed in England, that such 
scenes can have been witnessed in America, as were actually 
exhibited there scarcely a month ago. To satisfy our readers, 
however, that we do not misrepresent the state of things in 
that country, we transcribe the following accounts from The 
New York Evening Post, of May 20th :—* At the late 
Court of Sessions, Solomon Parmeli was indicted for a misde- 
meanor, in entering Potter’s Field, and removing the covers of 
two coffins deposited in a pit, and covered partly with earth. 
The statute of this state making it a felony, to dig up or remove 
a dead human body with intent to dissect it, did not embrace this 
case; because the prisoner had not dug up or removed the 
body. Mr. Schureman, the present keeper of Potter’s Field, 
suspected that some person had entered it for the ns me of 
removing the dead; and, after sending for two watchmen, and 
calling his faithful dog, he went to ascertain the fact. On 
arriving at the grave, he found his suspicion confirmed; and 
requested the person concealed in the pit, to come out and 
show himself: no answer being given, Mr. Schureman sent his 
dog into the pit, and in the twinkling of an eye a tall stout 
fellow made Fis appearance, and took to his heels across the 
field. The night being dark, he might have effected his esca 
had it not been for the sagacity and courage of the dog, w 
pursued him for some distance ; but at last came up with him, 
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seized and held him fast until the arrival of Mr. Schureman and 
the watchmen who secured him. The jury convicted the pri- 
soner, and the court sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment 
in the Penitentiary. The young gentlemen attending the Medical 
School of this city, will take warning oy this man’s fate. Th 
may rest assured, that the keeper of Potter’s Field will do his 
duty, and public justice will be executed on any man, whatever 
may be his condition in life, who is found violating the law, and 
the decency of christian burial!”” The same paper gives the 
following account of a transaction, which took wh at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, May 17. “ Yesterday morning, two ladies 
were taking a walk in the South burying ground, when they 
discovered a tape-string, and a piece of cloth, which upon 
examination was found to be the piece that was laced upon 
Miss Jane Benton’s face, who came to her death by drowning, 
and was buried a few days since. The ladies then went to the 
grave, and found that it had been disturbed—that she was 
taken out of her coffin, and a rope around her neck. The cir- 
cumstance has produced great excitement in the public mind ; 
and every one is on the alert to discover the perpetrators of 
this unfeeling, brutal act. The citizens turned out in a body 
yesterday, and interred the corpse again.” 

These scenes are highly disgraceful, and disgraceful to all, 
though not alike to all parties. We do not blame the Ameri- 
cans for abolishing the practice of exhumation ; but we blame 
them for stopping there. We maintain, that it is both absurd 
and criminal, to make this practice felony, without providing in 
some other method for the cultivation of anatomy. 

In Great Britain, the law against the practice of exhumation 
is not allowed to slumber. ere may be other cases which 
have not come to our knowledge; but we have ascertained that 
there have been 14 convictions for England alone, during the 
last year. The punishments inflicted have been imprisonment 
for various periods, with fines of different sums. e fines in 

eneral are heavy, considering the poverty of the offenders. 
Seva persons are, at this moment, suffering these penalties ; 
among others, there is now in the gaol of St. Alban’s, a man 
who was sentenced for this offence to two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of £.20. The period of his confinement has expired 
some time; but he still remains in prison, on account of his 
inability to pay the fine.* Since the passing of the new Vagrant 
Act, it has been the common practice to commit these offenders 





* Since the above was written, we have learned that this man has been 
recently liberated, and his fine remitted. 
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to hard labour for various periods. Very lately, two men, con- 
victed of this offence, were sent to the Tread Mi ll, in Cold Bath 
Fields; one of whom died in one month after his commitment. 
It is an error to suppose that these punishments operate to 
prevent exhumation ; their = effect is to raise the price of 
subjects : a little reflection will show that they can have no 
other operation. At present, exhumation is the only method 
_ ‘by which subjects for dissection can be procured ; but subjects 
for this purpose must be procured: and be the difficulties what 
they may, will be procured: diseases will occur, operations 
must be performed, medical men must be educated, anatomy 
must be studied, dissections must goon. Unless some other 
means for affording a supply be adopted; whatever be the law 
or the popular feeling, neither magistrates, nor judges, nor 
juries, will, or can put an entire stop to the practice. It is one 
which from the absolute necessity of the case must be allowed. 
What is che consequence? So long as the practice of exhuma- 
tion continues, a race of men must be trained up to violate the 
law. These men must go out in company for the purpose of 
nightly plunder, and plunder of the most odious kind, tendin: 
in a peculiar and most alarming measure to brutify the mind, 
and to eradicate every feeling and sentiment worthy of a 
man. This employment becomes a school in which men are 
trained for the commission of the most daring and inhuman 
crimes. Its operation is similar, but much worse than the 
nightly banding to violate the game laws, because there is 
something in the violation of the grave, which tends still more 
to degrade the character and to harden the heart. This offence 
is connived at; nay, it is rewarded; these men are absolutely 
paid to violate the law; and paid by men of reputation and in- 
fluence in society. The transition is but too easy to the com- 
mission of other offences in the hope of similar connivance, if 
not of similar reward. 

It is an odious thing that the teachers of anatomy should be 
brought into contact with such men: that they should be 
obliged to employ them, and that they should even be in their 
power ; which they are to such a degree, that they are obliged 
to bear with the wantonness of their tyranny and insult. All 
the clamour against these men, all the punishment inflicted 
on them, only operate to raise the premium on the repeti- 
tion of their offence. This premium the teachers of anato 
are obliged to pay, which these men perfectly understand, who 
do not at all dislike the opposition which is made to their voca- 
tion. It gives them no unreasonable pretext for exorbitancy in 
their demands. In general they are men of infamous character ; 
some of them are thieves, others are the companions and 
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abettors of thieves. Almost all of them are extremely destitute. 
When apprehended for the offence in question, the teachers of 
anatomy are obliged to pay the expenses of the trial and to sup- 
rt their families while they are in prison ; whence the idea of 
immunity is associated, in these men’s minds, with the viola- 
tion of the law, and when they do happen to incur its penalties, 
they practically find that they and their families are provided 
for, and this provision comes to them in the shape of a reward 
for the commission of their offence. The operation of such a 
system on the minds of the individuals themselves is exceedingly 
pernicious, and is not a little dangerous to the community. 
Moreover, by the method of exhumation the supply after all 
is scanty; it is never adequate to the wants of the schools ; 
itis of necessity precarious, and it sometimes fails altogether 
for several months. But it is of the utmost importance that 
it should be abundant, regular, and cheap. The number of 
young men who come annually to London for the purpose of 
studying medicine and surgery, may be about a thousand. 
Their expenses are necessarily very considerable while in town ; 
they have already paid a large sum for their apprenticeship in 
the country; the circumstances of country practitioners, in 
eneral, can but ill afford protracted expenses for their sons in 
ndon ; few of them stay a month longer than the time pre- 
scribed by the College of Surgeons. But the short period they 
spend in London is the only time they have for acquiring the know- 
ledge of their profession. If they mispend these precious hours, 
or if the means of employing them properly be denied them, they 
must necessarily remain ignorant for life. After they leave 
London they have no means of dissecting. We have seen that 
it is by dissecting alone, that they can make themselves ac- 
uainted even with the principles of their art; that without it 
they cannot so much as avail themselves of the opportunities of 
improvement, which experience itself may offer, nor, without the 
highest temerity, perform a single operation. We have seen 
that occasions suddenly occur, which require the ‘prompt per- 
formance of important and difficult operations ; we have seen 
that unless such operations are performed immediately, and with 
the utmost skill, life is inevitably lost. In many such cases 
there is no time to send for other assistance. If a country prac- 
titioner (and most of these young men go to the country) be 
not himself capable of doing what is proper to be done, the 
death of the patient is certain. We put it to the reader to 
imagine what the feelings of an ingenuous young man must be 
who is aware of what he ought to do, but who is conscious 
that his knowledge is not sufficient to authorise him to attempt 
to perform it, oo who sees his patient die before him, when he 
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knows that he might be saved and that it would have been in 
his own power to save him, had he been properly educated. 
We put it to the reader to conceive what his own sensa- 
tions would be, were an ignorant surgeon, with a rashness 
more fatal than the criminal modesty of the former, to un- 
dertake an important operation. Suppose it were a tumor, 
which turned out to be an aneurism; suppose it were a 
hernia, in operating on which the epigastric artery were 
divided, or the intestine itself wounded ; suppose it were his 
mother, his wife, his sister, his child, whom he thus saw 
perish before his eyes, what would the reader then think of the 
prejudice which withholds from the surgeon that information 
without which the practice of his profession is murder ? 

The study of anatomy is a severe and laborious study ; the 
practice of dissection is on many accounts highly repulsive : it 
is even not without danger to life itself.* To men of clear un- 
derstandings, to those especially of a philosophical turn of 
mind, the pursuit is its own reward ; they are so fully satisfied 
that the more it is cultivated the more satisfaction it will afford, 
that they need no stimulus to induce them to undergo the 
drudgery. But thisis by no means the case with ordinary minds. 
The fatigue and disgust of the dissecting-room are appalling to 
them, and they aad the stimulus of necessity to urge them to 
the task. The court of examiners of the College of Surgeons 
requires from the candidates for surgical diplomas certificates that 
they have gone through at least two courses of dissections ; the 
examiners at Apothecaries’-hall do not require such certificates. 
The consequence is, that many young men content themselves 
with attending lectures, and with — their examinations at 
Apothecaries’-hall, and do not apply for a diploma at the 
College of Surgeons. This single fact is sufficient to demonstrate 
to the public, that instead of throwing obstacles in the way of 
dissection, it is a duty which they owe to themselves to afford 

‘every possible facility to its practice, and to hold out to every 
member of the profession, the most powerful inducements to 
engage in it, by rewarding with confidence those who cultivate 
anatomy, by making excellence in anatomy indispensable to 
all offices in-dispensaries and hospitals, and by thus rendering it 
impossible for any one who is ignorant of anatomy, to obtain 
rank in his profession. When a candidate presents himself for 
adiploma in Denmark, in his first trial he is put into a room 
with a subject, a case of instruments, and a memorandum, and 
informed that he is to display the anatomy of the face and neck, 





* A winter never passes without proving fatal to several students who 
die from injuries received in dissection. 
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or that of the upper extremity or that of the lower extremity : 
that by the anatomy is to be understood, the blood-vessels, 
nerves, and muscles; and that as soon as he has accomplished 
his task, the professors will attend his summons to judge of his 
attainments. These professors are the true examiners ! 
We shall have entered into the discussion of this subject to 
little purpose, if we have not produced in the minds of our 
jreaders a deep conviction, that anatomy ought to form an essen- 
tial part of medical education, that anatomy cannot be studied 
/ without the practice of dissection ; that dissection cannot be 
* practised without a supply of subjects, and that the manner in 
which that supply is obtained in England is detestable and 
ought immediately to be changed. It might be changed easily. 
We agree with Mr. Mackenzie, that legislative interference is 
necessary ; we are satisfied that nothing will be done in Eng- 
land without it. The plan which Mr. Mackenzie suggests is as 
follows -—1. That the clause of our criminal code, by which 
the dissection of the dead body is made part of the punish- 
ment for murder, be repealed. 2. That the exhumation of 
dead bodies be punishable as felony. 3. That no diploma in 
medicine or surgery be granted by any faculty, college, or uni- 
versity, except to those persons who shall produce undoubted 
evidence of their having carefully dissected at least five human 
bodies. 4. That in each of the hospitals, infirmaries, work- 
houses, poor-houses, foundling-houses, houses of correction, 
and prisons of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and, 
if need be, of all other towns in Great Britain and Ireland, an 
apartment be appointed for the reception of the bodies of all 
persons dying in the said hospitals, infirmaries, work-houses, 
coattlieaath, foundling-houses, houses of correction, and prisons, 
unclaimed by immediate relatives, or whose_relativ line to 
de ray e expenses of interment. 5. at the bodies of all per- 


sons dy > and, if need be, in all other towns, 


and also in count arishes, unclaimable by immediate relatives, 
P Ly 
e 


or whose relatives decline to defray the expenses of interment, shall 
be conveyed to a mort-house appointed in the said towns for 
their reception. 6. That no dead bodies shall be delivered 
from any hospital, infirmary, work-house, poor-house, foundling- 
house, house of correction, prison, or mort-house for anatomical 
purposes, except upon the requisition of a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians or of Surgeons, of London, Edinburgh or 
Dublin, or of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 

ow, and upon the payment of twenty shillings into the hands of 
the treasurer of the hospital, infirmary, work-house, poor-house, 
foundling-house, house of correction, prison, or other officer ap- 
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pointed to receive the same. [This is too Jarge asum.] 7. That 
no dead body shall be conveyed from a hospital, infirmary, work- 
house, poor-house, foundling-house, house of correction, prison, 
or mort-house, to a school of anatomy, except in a covered bier, 
and between the hours of four and sixinthe morning. 8. That 
after the expiration of twenty eight days, an officer appointed 
for this purpose, in each of the four towns above-mentioned, 
shall cause the remains of the dead to be placed in a coffin, re- 
moved from the school of anatomy, where the dead body has 
been examined, to the mort-house of the town and decently 
buried. 9. That the expenses attending the execution of these 
regulations, be defrayed out of fees paid by teachers and students 
of anatomy, on receiving dead bodies from the hospitals, in- 
firmaries, work-houses, poor-houses, foundling-houses, houses 
of correction, prisons, and mort-houses. 

To this plan there is but one objection: viz., that it is 
making the bodies of the poor public property. The answer 
is, that the limitation in the proposed law, which the objection 
does not notice, entirely removes the weight of that objection. 
Though no maxim can be more indisputable than that those 
who are supported by the public die in its debt, and that their 
remains at tent, might, without injustice, be converted to the 
public use, yet it is not proposed to dispose in this manner of 
the bodies of all the poor: but only of that portion of the poor 
who die unclaimed and without friends, and whose appropria- 
tion to this public service could, therefore, afford pain to no 
one. If any concession and co-operation on the part of the 
public, for this great public object is to be expected, and 
without concession and co-operation nothing can be done, it is 
not easy to conceive of any plan which requires less public 
concession or implies less violation of public feeling. In point 
of fact it would put no indignity, it would inflict no injury on 
the poor; itis the rejection of jt that would really and practi- 
cally be unjust and cruel. (The question is, whether the 
surgeon shall be allowed to g’in knowledge by operating on 
the bodies of the dead, or driven to obtain it by practising on 
the bodies of the living} If the dead bodies of the poor are not 
appropriated to this use, their living bodies will and must be. 

e rich will always have it in their power to select, for the 
performance of an operation, the surgeon who has already 
signalized himself by success: but that surgeon, if he have not 
obtained the dexterity which ensures success, by dissecting 
and operating on the dead, must have acquired it by making 
experiments on the living bodies of the poor. There is no 
other means by which he can possibly have gained the neces- 
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sary information. Every such surgeon who rises to eminence, 
must have risen to it through the suffering which he has in- 
flicted, and the death which he has brought upon hundreds of 
the poor. The effect of the entire abolition of the practice of dis- 
secting the dead, would be, to convert poor-houses and public hos- 
pitals into so many schools where the er ee by practising on 
the poor, would learn to operate on the rich with safety and dex- 
terity. This would be the certain and inevitable result: and 
this, indeed, would be to treat them with real indignity, and 
horrible injustice ; and proves, how possible it is to show an 
apparent consideration for the poor, and yet practically to treat 
them in the most injurious and cruel manner. 

Nor would the proposed plan be the means of deterring this 
class of people from entering the hospitals. There is something 
reasonable in the apprehension on which this objection is 
founded: but the answer to it is complete, because it is an 
answer, derived from experience, to an objection, which is 
merely a deduction from what is probable. The plan has been 
acted on, and found to be unattended with this result: it was 
tried in Edinburgh, and the hospital was as full as it is at pre- 
sent: itis universally acted on in France, and the hospitals 
are always crowded. 

The great advantages of the plan are, that it would 


accomplish the proposed object, pone and completely, whereas 


the plan in operation effects it imperfectly and with difficulty ; 
and it would put an immediate and entire stop to all the evils 
of the present system. (At once it would put an end to the 
needless education of daring and desperate violators of the 
law. It would tranquillize the public mind. Their dead would 
rest undisturbed: the sepulchre would be sacred: and all the 
horrors which the imagination connects with its violation would 
cease for ever. 

We have stated, that the plan has been tried. Experience 
has proved its efficacy. It was adopted with perfect success 
in Edinburgh more than a century ago. In the Council Re- 
gister for 1694, it is recorded that all unclaimed dead bodies in 
the charitable institutions or in the streets, were given for dis- 
section to the College of Surgeons, to one or two of its indivi- 
dual members, and to the professor of anatomy. This regula- 
tion, at that period, excited no opposition on the part of the 
people, but effectually answered the desired object. All the 
medical schools on the continent are supplied with subjects, by 
public authority, in a similar manner. e have obtained from 
a friend in Paris, a gentleman who is at the head of the anato- 
mical department in that city, the following account of the 
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manner in which the schools of anatomy are supplied. It is 
stated; 1. That the faculty of medicine at Paris 1s authorized 
to take from the civil hospitals,- from the prisons, and from the 
dépéts of mendicity, the bodies which are necessary for teach- 
ing anatomy. 2. Thata gratuity of eight-pence is given to the 
attendants in the hospitals foreach body. 3. That upon the 
foundation by the National Convention, of schools of health, 
the statutes of their foundation declare, that the subjects ne- 
cessary for the schools of anatomy shall be taken from the 
hospitals, and that since this period, the council of. hospitals 
and the prefect of police, have always permitted the practice. 
4. That M. Breschet, chief of the anatomical department of the 
faculty of Paris, sends a carriage daily to the different hospitals, 
which brings back the necessary number of bodies: that this 
number has sometimes amounted to 2000 per annum, for the 
faculty only, without reckoning those used in L’Ho6pital de la 
Pitié, but that since the general attention which has recently 
been bestowed upon pathologic anatomy, numbers of bodies 
are opened in the civil and military hospitals, and that the 
faculty seldom obtain more than 1000 or 1200. 5. That, besides 
the dissections by the faculty of medicine, and those pursued 
in L’ Hépital de la Pitié, theatres of anatomy are opened in all 
the great hospitals, for the pupils of those establishments : that 
in these institutions anatomy is carefully taught, and that 
pupils have all the facilities for dissection that can be desired. 
6. That the price of a body varies from four shillings to eight 
shillings and sixpence. 7. That after dissection, the bodies 
are wrapt in cloths, and carried to the neighbouring cemetery, 
where they are received for ten-pence. 8. That the practice of 
exhumation is abolished: that there are insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the return to that system, and that bodies are never 
taken from burial grounds, without an order for exhumation, 
which is given only when the tribunals require it for the purpose 
of medico-legal investigations. 9. That though the people have 
an aversion to the operations of dissection, yet they never make 
any opposition to them, provided respect be paid to the laws of 
decency and salubrity, on account of the deep conviction that 
prevails of their utility. 10. That the relatives of the deceased 
seldom or never oppose the opening of any body, if the physi- 
cians desire it. at all the medical students in France, with 
scarcely any exception, dissect, and that that physician or 
surgeon who is not acquainted with anatomy, is universally re- 
garded as the most ignorant of men. 

It is time that the physicians and surgeons of England, 
should exert themselves to change a system which has so long 
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retarded the progress of their science, and been productive of 
so much evil to the community. We are persuaded, that there 
is good sense enough, both in the — and in the legislature, 
to listen to their representations. e would advise them to 
avail themselves of the means they possess to communicate 
information to the people, and to make individual members of 
parliament acquainted with the subject. With this view we 
would recommend the whole body to act in concert, to appoint 
a committee for conducting the matter, and to petition parlia- 
ment, as soon as they shall have made the nature of their 
claims, and the grounds on which they rest, more generally 
known. If they act in co-operation with each other, and pursue 
their object temperately, and steadily, we cannot but believe. 
that their efforts at no distant period, will be crowned with 
success. 





Art. IV. Eighth Report of the Commissioners appointed by Parliament 
to inquire respecting Charities.. 14 February, 1823. 


PRE universal prevalence of benevolent feclings is so 
‘* essential to the well-being of mankind, that it will not 
be deemed a fruitless task if we can shew in what manner 
such feelings may best be cultivated and directed, in 
order to be productive of the greatest possible good. In 
making the attempt, we shall, perhaps, find it necessary to 
quit the ordinary and beaten track, and to take a new view of 
many institutions which it has hitherto been the custom to 
reverence and admire. But as our only object, is to pro- 
mote the general happiness, and as all these institutions 
are established avowedly for that purpose, we feel the less 
reluctant in publishing the opinions which we have formed 
respecting them. We are confident, likewise, that our readers 
will not reject any doctrine merely on account of its novelty, 
but that they will be willing to give an attentive and impartial 
consideration, before they pronounce any judgment upon the 
merits or demerits of whee we may have to adduce. e are 
the more incited to undertake this task, because we know 
that many persons, willing and anxious to exert themselves in 
bettering the condition of the poorer classes, despair of being 
able to effect any permanent good. They see the number of 
charitable institutions daily increasing, and the mass of human 
—— apparently undiminished: from this they argue, that 
interference on their part would be vain. They despond, there- 
fore, and remain idle. One of our objects, and that one not 
the least important, is, to furnish a motive for exertion to such 
VOL. Il.—W. R. H 
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as are now passive, and, if possible, to rouse them into activity, 
by pointing out in what way they may render the most exten- 
sive and lasting services to mankind. 

While charity and charitable feelings are so generally recom- 
mended, we must never forget the real import of the terms. 
“Charitable” is defined by Dr. Johnson, who may be looked 
upon as good authority for the popular signification of words, 
to be “1. Kind in giving alms;- liberal tothe poor. 2. Kind 
in judging of others; disposed to tenderness; benevolent.” 
But of what use is the greatest kindness—the most profuse 
liberality, unless the exercise of these feelings be followed by 
beneficial effects? A person may be endowed with a heart 
‘ overflowing with the milk of human kindness,’ and be the 
occasion of much more extensive mischief than the most 
hardened villain. The laws in any tolerably governed state 
limit the powers of the latter, but the former unfortunately is 
often encouraged in his career by the approbation of all in 
whose opinion he desires to stand well. Such a man by an 
indiscriminate alms-giving may be the promoter of idleness 
and beggary, the patrom of deception and vice, and so far as 
he holds out a premium for what is bad, an actual diminisher of 
the sum of good. 

When we say that benevolence is useless or mischievous 
without knowledge, we do not make use of the word know- 
ledge in its vulgar sense. We do not comprise under that 
word the superfieial and ornamental acquirements which com- 
mand so much esteem in aristocratical society; nor that 
faculty of scanning Greek chorusses, and writing Latin hexa- 
meters, upon which so much value is set at a public school or 
university : but we include in our sense of the word, that sort 
of information alone, which enables a man to be of service to 
his species. The value set upon a member of society should 
not be according to the fineness or intensity of his feelings, to 
the acuteness of his sensibility, or to his readiness to weep for, 
and deplore the misery he may meet with in the world; but in 
proportion to the sacrifices which he is ready to make, and to 
the knowledge and talents which he is able and willing to:con- 
tribute towards removing this misery. To benefit mankind is 
a much more difficult task than some persons seem to imagine: 
it is not quite so easy as to make a display of amiable sensibi- 
lity. The first requires long study and perseverance, and 
sometimes painful abstinence from the various alluring plea- 
sures by which we are surrounded. The second, in most cases, 
demands only a little acting ; but even when sincere, is utterly 
useless to the public. 
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The ways in which it has been attempted to administer to 
the wants, and to relieve the distresses of the poor are so 
numerous ;—and the compassion of the more highly favoured 
part of mankind for the remainder, has manifested itself in so 
many different shapes, as well in private charities as in public 
institutions, that it would be incompatible with our limits to 
notice them all. This, however, is unnecessary, our purpose 
being merely to point out the characteristic distinctions be- 
tween a good and bad distribution of the means of happiness. 
The few instances which we shall select in order to illustrate 
our observations, will serve as a guide to determine the 
merits of the rest; and obviate the necessity of fatiguing the 
reader with tedious and uninteresting details concerning par- 
ticular charities. To convince the public, twenty or thirty 
years ago, of the goodness of a charity, it was sufficient to 
shew that the objects relieved were in a state of real distress. 
Effectual security against imposture was all that was demanded ; 
and the existence of that security being ascertained, the bene- 
fit conferred upon society was considered to be placed beyond 
all doubt. ; 

But now, that the circumstances are more generally 
known, on which the condition of the labouring classes de- 
pends, all former reasonings on the subject of charity, as well as 
on many other subjects, are invalidated. Previously, therefore, 
to entering upon our main inquiry, it is necessary to state con- 
cisely what those circumstances are. 

The condition of the labouring classes with regard to the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, is evidently determined by the 
rate of wages; and this again depends upon the proportion 
of their numbers to the demand for labour. The smaller the 
numbers, therefore, to be employed by 2 given amount of capital, 
the greater will be their command over the means of happiness, 
If the capital, destined to the maintenance of labourers, is 20 
millions of pounds, and the number of labourers 1} million, 
the yearly wages of the labourers, one with another, will be 
£ 28 per man—if 2 millions £.10 perman. The capital being 
_ given, it depends upon the number of the labourers, whether 

they are to subsist upon bread and meat and to dwell in whole- 
some cottages, or to live upon potatoes in mud cabins. 

Population, however, if adequately supplied with food, would 
double every 20 or 25 years: but it is impossible to increase 
food at that rate, for any considerable length of tinre. Hence 
the conclusion is obvious, that population has a tendency to 
increase faster than capital. This is the principle of population, 
a principle of which it is — to exaggerate the import- 
ance. H 
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Mr. Mill, in addition to establishing, beyond contradiction, 
the principle itself, in his Elements of Political Economy, has 
traced many of its practical applications in other works :— 


* It had long,’ says this distinguished writer, in his article on Savi 
banks, in the Supp. tothe Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘ in political philo- 
sophy been regarded as an established fact, that a nation is always peopled 
up to its means of subsistence ; that the only check to population is the 
want of food; that mankind, as Burke somewhat ingeniously e ssed it, 
“ propagate by the mouth ;” and that the number of men, if food were 
not wanting, would double, as the example of America proved, every 
twenty or five and twenty years. But nw establishing this doctrine, 
the world seemed a long time afraid to look it in the face, and glad to 
leave it in the situation into which it had been brought. At Tost, a 
period arose, when men of a certain description began to talk intems 
perately about the opinion, that the human condition was omens, 
and susceptible of indefinite improvement, and men of another descrip- 
tion began to be alarmed at this doctrine. 

* In opposition to the persons who spoke with enthusiasm of this sus- 
ceptibility of improvement, under the name of the perfectibility of the 
human mind, Mr. Malthus brought forward the principle of population. 
It was not enough for his purpose to say, that population ascended to 
the level of food; because there was nothing in that relation inconsist- 
ent with improvement, or opposite to the principles of perfectibility. 
He went, therefore, a step further, and said, that population rose beyond 
the level of food ; a situation in which vice and misery must of necessity 
prevail, and unlimited progression was impossible. 

‘ Though no part of the doctrine of Mr. Malthus has been left un- 
contested, it is now, among thinking men, pretty generally allowed, 
that, except in certain favourable situations, as in new countries, where 
there is unoccupied land of sufficient productiveness, which may be 
placed under cultivation as fast as men are multiplied, a greater number 
of human beings is produced than there is food to support. This, it is 
understood, is the habitual condition of human nature. The disposition 
of mankind to marry, and the prolific power with which nature has en- 
dowed them, cause a greatcr number of human beings to be born than 
it is possible to feed ; because the earth cannot be made to increase her 
produce, so fast as the procreative power of the human constitution in- 
creases consumers. 

‘ This is the proposition which Mr. Malthus added to the doctrine 
of population ; and it is undoubtedly a proposition of extensive import, 
pregnant with consequences of the greatest moment; and materidlly 
changing our views of the measures necessary to be purstied for improv- 
ing the condition of mankind. 

‘ It is perfectly evident, that so longas men are produced im 
numbers than can be fed, there must be excessive misery. at is 
wanted, then, is the means of preventing mankind from increasing so 
fast ; from. increasing faster than food can be increased to support them. 
To the discovery of these means, the resources of the human mind should 

intensely applied. This is the foundation of all improvement. In the 
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attainment of this important end, it is abundantly plain that there j 
nothing impracticable. There is nothing which offers any pune wat 
difficulty except the prejudices of mankind.’ 

There are some people who still persist in refusing their 
assent to the truth of this doctrine. They are not among the 
wisest of mankind : but objections—even the most frivolous— 
to a doctrine of such immense importance, are worthy of consi- 
deration. They take upon themselves to deny, in round terms, 
that population has a tendency to press upon the means of 
subsistence, and they tell us, that so long as there is any un 
cultivated land in the kingdom, it is impossible that there 
should be any danger of the population being too numerous for 
the supply of food. To find an answer to this objection will 
not be very difficult. The produce of the earth, which is the 
reward of labour, is only yielded at the expiration of a year ; 
and the labourers, by the employment of whom that produce is 
to be procured, must be maintained during that year. Now, 
the capitalist, who is to maintain these labourers, looks forward 
to the harvest for the repayment of his capital with a profit. 
The expectation of this profit is what induces him to risk his 
capital ; without it he would employ his capital elsewhere. It 
is clear, therefore, that land which is of such a quality, as, in 
the estimation of the capitalist, not to afford a fair prospect of 
yielding more than he is obliged to disburse, cannot be culti- 
vated. Hounslow Heath, Dartmoor, and extensive tracts in 
the Highlands of Scotland are of that description. 

It is idle, then, to say, that the supply of food might be increased, 
Land, uncultivated land, there is in abundance ; but fertile land 
is limited in its quantity. As it becomes necessary to cultivate 
land of less and less fertility, the rate of the increase of food 
becomes more and more slow: while population continues to 
increase in an undiminished ratio. The time, therefore, must 
come, when population will increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. es will gradually fall; and unless means are 
taken to check this gradual deterioration, misery will over- 
spread the land. 

From the above premises, the following conclusion may, 
with unerring certainty, be deduced. If the capital of a 
country were suddenly increased from 20 to 25 millions, wages 
would immediately rise; but the stimulus which this rise of 
wages would give to procreation, and the diminution which 
it would, for a time, produce in the mortality among children, 
would render it certain that, in the course of a few years, 
although the capital had increased one quarter, population 
having increased in proportion, the condition of the people 
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would be the same as before. These remarks may almost 
appear like truisms: but when we heard of a noble lord 
selected to second an address to the throne, and who put forth 
pretensions to some knowledge of the state of Ireland, laying 
stress upon the wonderful effects which would be produced by 
the transmission of a few English capitalists into that country, 
and by the return of some absentee landlords, to spend their rents 
among the degraded peasantry, we thought it would be chari- 
table to the noble lord, and to those who share his sentiments, 
to give them an 5 ego of correcting their opinions and 
of avoiding an exhibition of similar ignorance in future. 

If the reader has gone along with us in the above reasoning, 
he will at once see that a new element must henceforth enter 
into all our calculations. If it be admitted, that the happiness 
of the working classes depends upon nothing so much as upon 
the ratio whick their numbers bear to the means of subsistence ; 
all reasoning on their condition, in which that ratio is left out of 
the account must be utterly inconclusive. We trust, there- 
fore, that the space will not be deemed ill-bestowed which we 
have expended in laying, as. it were, the foundation of all our 
future conclusions. 

The earliest charitable institution of which we have any 
record in this metropolis, was established in 1102. Before 
that period, it may be inferred, that the indigent relied altoge- 
ther for relief upon casual charity, and what they could pro- 
cure at the gates of monasteries. Indiscriminate alms-giving, 
therefore, as being the first in order, and as being still a very 
general mode of evincing compassion, is what will first occupy 
our attention. 

That alms-giving in its immediate consequences is beneficial, 
no one will deny: it affords immediate relief. But we ought 
to be guided by the same rule in doing good, which we la 
down to ourselves when we inflict evil or the sake of good. 
As the benefit of punishment is estimated by the balance of 
good which it produces; and as it is only then justifiable to 
punish, when the immediate pain inflicted upon the transgres- 
sor, is more than counterbalanced by the derivative good to the 
remainder of the community; so the benevolent feeling can 
only be indulged with propriety, when it is demonstrated that 
no derivative evil results from it sufficient in amount to out- 
“<= the immediate good. 

e question then remains to be solved:—Is alms-giving 
beneficial in its ultimate, as it is allowed to be in its imme- 
diate, effects? 

We have seen that the condition of the labourers depends 
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not on the absolute amount of the funds allotted for their 
maintenance, but on the relative amount of these funds com- 
— with the number of persons to be maintained. We 

ave also seen, that the tendency of population is, to increase 
faster than capital; and that every increase of the funds for 
the maintenance of the poor, has a tendency to raise up such 
an additional supply of persons to be fed, het each individual 
shall be no better provided for than before. 

Is not this equally true, when the funds for their mainte- 
nance are dative from charity, as when they are derived from 
any other source? So says the doctrine of population. Under 
the most favourable supposition—that in whiah the money dis- 
tributed is entirely saved from unproductive expenditure, the 
stock of subsistence at the command of the poorer classes is 
increased it is true, but their numbers will be increased in the 
same, and most frequently, in a still — proportion. In 
nine cases out of ten, this money will be distributed where 


there are large families, and will be reckoned extremely effec- 
tive if it is the means of assisting the parents in rearing their 
offspring. Mark the consequence. New labourers grow up, 
procreate, and in their turn beceme expectants of the rich 
man’s bounty. In whatever manner the alms are distributed, 
a premium is held out for want of foresight. It will surely be 


allowed, that in proportion as the punishment of imprudence 
is mitigated, the chances of its spreading are increased. 
Where an immediate pleasure is in question, a just estimate of 
consequences is seldom made. The pleasures of marriage are 
ammediate. That a proper value should be put upon the cor- 
responding drawbacks, is of essential importance to the happi- 
ness of the parties, as well as to that of the community. 
These drawbacks are the difficulties in the way of maintaining 
and educating a large family. As if it were not almost certain, 
that the present good would outweigh every prospect of future 
evil in the mind of an ignorant labourer :—as if it were to be 
feared lest he might pause and make the best selection, another 
man supposed to be wiser than himself, whom he has been 
taught to look up to with reverence and respect, forcibly 
cnalinsinn the little prudence which he possesses, and by his 
indiscreet benevolence, teaches him to disregard what common 
experience might otherwise suggest to him. The village 
apothecary is expected to offer his services gratis, baby-linen 
is provided, every barrier which nature has placed in the way 
is destroyed, and a number of wretched beings are brought 
into existence, to run the same career of misery which fas 
been traversed by their parents before them. The removal of 
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pain is desirable no doubt; but where that pain acts as a safe+ 
et against a 4 then, unless the greater evil can be 
ikewise removed, it is often better that the smaller should 
be allowed to remain. 

If a certain sum of money must be annually distributed 
among the labourers in any other shape than that of wages, 
better far that it should be divided into premiums, to be 
awarded to such as possessed the neatest cottages, and had 
reared the healthiest and best-educated children. Better even 
that it should be divided into sums of 20 or 30 pounds, and 
given to.a small number, than divided, as it usually is, into the 
smallest possible quotas. In the first case, a number of fixed 
annuitants would be created, useless, it is true, and burthen- 
some to the community; but there the mischief would stop. 
In the latter case, a feeling of dependence is generated among 
the mass of the people, together with a want of attention to 
future consequences, destructive of their own happiness, and 
the fertile cause of crime and degradation to society. The 
money distributed in charity, is not, like wages, the reward of 
labour ; and labour being painful, every man will be glad, if 
— to obtain the money without it. The sum so distri- 

uted, therefore, never can be sufficient to satisfy all the appli- 
cants. Their number will always be such as to demand the 
minutest possible division. This is not a mere matter of 
speculation. It is supported by every day’s experience. The 
neighbourhood of monasteries has been universally depicted 
asthe seat of want and wretchedness, on account of the daily 
or weekly distributions at the gates. Capital towns under 
despotic governments, whose policy it is, to give corn gratis to 
the people, are by that means filled with idleness and beggary. 
And in the large towns of more civilized countries, where it 
has been the custom among the rich to bestow indiscriminate 
relief, beggary has always been found to prevail in proportion 
to the alms bestowed. 

We happen to know an instance of a gentleman of moderate 
fortune, residing near a small village, who, a few years ago, 
commenced the practice of laying out, every Christmas, £10 
in blankets and coals, The first year he distributed them in 
handsome portions; the second, the number of applicants 
increased ; the third year, so much 80, that he laid out £20; and 
in the succeeding years, not being able to afford a larger sum, 
he has regularly dismissed a number of discontented people— 
all, too, in real distress ; all objects that he would have wished 
to relieve. It is difficult to imagine, how any person of 
ordinary common sense can continue, year after year, so blind 
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as not to perceive that the wretchedness growing around him 
is actually of his own creating. 

But, would you, it ey asked, be guilty of the bar- 
barity of allowing a fellow-creature to starve before your door ? 
Can you be so unfeeling, so deaf to all the tender sympathies 
whieh render life delightful—which throw a warm and mellow 
tint over the harder features of human nature? Can you 
advocate inattention to the wants of the unfortunate, or 
tinally, is it your object to banish charity from the land, te 
destroy the connecting link between the rich and poor? 
Before we consent to answer these questions, we must insist 
that all terms of censure and disapprobation be dismissed. 
We have undertaken to reason the matter, in order that such 
as are guided by reason may open their eyes. We are not, 
attempting to convince a sentimentalist, or a person who 
wishes to secure the constant existence of a stock of mise 
upon which to exercise his charitable feelings—but we wih 
to convince all who are open to conviction. They, we pre+ 
sume, will be satisfied that we do not deserve the imputation 
of barbarity or want of feeling. It is our wish that none 
should starve, that none should be in want and misery, and 
that the poor should no longer be poor, but independent of 
the rich. Our opponents would content themselves with what 
even they must admit to be a feeble palliative of the evils 
which we would utterly destroy. 

The judgment with which a certain sum of money is exr 
pended for purposes of humanity, can only be ascertained by 
the sum of good produced. If A and B each lay out £1000, 
and A does and B mischief, or if A does twice as much 
good as B, A is clearly entitled to greater credit and estimation 
than B. If in a district much exposed to storms, where the 
inhabitants were ignorant of the means of defending their 
habitations from the effects of lightning, there were 1000 
houses, several of which were burnt annually, who would do 
the greatest good, he who laid out his: money in erecting con- 
ductors, or he who confined himself to enabling those who 
were burnt out, to rebuild their houses, leaving the inhabitants 
exposed to the same annual calamity? Doubtless every body 
will exclaim, he who furnishes the inhabitants with the means 
of permanent security is the real benefactor, the benevolence 
of the other is comparatively of no avail. 

If the question were put to any man of plain common sense, 
whether it is better to relieve the indigent, or so to order things 
that ‘there shall be no indigent to relieve? he could not hesi- 
tate in making his selection. And if, in addition to this, it 
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can be shewn that the one is incompatible with the other, that 
to relieve the indigent is the surest way of creating that indi- 
gence, which by proper means it is so easy to remove; what 
more need be said to set the question at rest for ever? 

Notwithstanding the never-failing consequence of such 
short-sighted benevolence—consequences so striking, that one 
might suppose it impossible to overlook them—it has never- 
theless found an advocate in a writer, whose works have 
obtained a more than ordinary share of celebrity. Paley in 
his work on moral and political Philosophy, book 1. chap. 7, 
says, 

‘ Many things are to be done and abstained from, solely for the sake 
of habit. We will explain ourselves by an example or two.—A beggar 
with the appearance of extreme distress, asks our charity. If we come to 
argue the matter, whether the distress be real, whether it be not brought 
upon himself, whether it be of public advantage to admit such appli- 
cations, whether it be not to encourage idleness and vagrancy, whether 
it may not invite impostors to our doors, whether the money can be 
well spared, or might not be better applied; when these considerations 
are put together, it may appear very doubtful, whether we ought or 
ought not to give any thing. But when we reflect, that the misery 
before our eyes excites our pity, whether we will or not; that it is of 
the utmost consequence to us to cultivate this tenderness of mind ; 


that it is a quality cherished by indulgence, and soon stifled by opposi- 
tion; when this, I say, is considered, a wise man will do that for his 
own sake, which he would have hesitated to do for the petitioner’s ; he 
will give way to his compassion rather than offer violence to a habit of 
so much general use.’ 


In the above passage Paley admits, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther the consequences of alms-giving are beneficial. Had he 
spoken his real sentiments, we suspect he would have pro- 
nounced them, as every reflecting man must pronounce them, 
mischievous. Nevertheless, we are to give alms in order to 
cherish benevolent feelings. What is benevolence? A desire 
to do good. We are then to do mischief by way of cherishing 
a desire to do good. The mischievous effects of the universal 
want of reflection exhibited by the charitably-disposed, in 
London, led to the establishment of the Mendicity Society. 
Had the reflecting patronizers of this institution followed Paley’s 
advice, and refrained from “ arguing the matter,” for fear of 
“ stifling” their benevolent feelings, all the good that has been 
done would have been left undone ; all the vagrancy and idle- 
ness which have been exterminated would still exist to excite 
the sympathy of those who make a parade of fine feelings. 
Whereas they have now, in a great measure, yielded to the 
exertions of men who can do more than put their hands into 
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their pockets, who can argue and reflect upon the consequences 
of their actions, and who can suspend their benevolent inten- 
tions until they have ascertained whether the putting of them 
into execution will be really beneficial or not. That mind 
must indeed be curiously constituted which is likely to be 
spoiled by the due exercise of the reasoning faculty. Of what 
service are the benevolent feelings of an individual if they 
cannot co-exist with reflection, and if they are liabie to be 
stifled unless instantaneously exercised upon the first apparent 
object of compassion, real or counterfeit. According to Paley’s 
doctrine, a man would do right in shielding a thief or a mur- 
derer who sought his protection, for fear of stifling “ his ten- 
derness of mind,” no matter how desirable it might be that 
society should be benefitted by the example of his apprehen- 
sion and punishment. The clkaveletged necessity of punish- 
ing the criminal for the security of the good is not worth the 
consideration of a man endowed with such acute feelings; he 
must not blunt them by opposition. Great as Paley’s autho- 
rity may be, we beg leave to doubt whether sensibility and 
tenderness are the end of human actions. In our opinion 
happiness is the only end, and every man, according to the 
view which we take of the question, 1s estimable, or otherwise, _ 


in proportion as his actions tend to increase or diminish the 
sum of it. To shield a culprit or to feed an impostor, are both 
inimical to human happiness. When, therefore, a person feels 
his sympathies excited for either, we would recommend him to 
lose no time in withdrawing them from such unworthy objects, 
and, if he cannot turn them to some account, to refrain at least 
from oT positive evil. 


Although the practice of this kind of alms-giving is now 
less general than formerly in town, we fear that it is far from 
being discontinued in the country. There is something so 
flattering, so soothing to the vanity of a petty provincial aris- 
tocrat to be the object of reverence and gratitude to a set of 
half-starved peasants ; he appears so amiable in his own eyes, 
so charitable, so kind-hearted,—and the repeated ejaculations 
of “ God bless your honour,” and similar terms of adulation, 
afford him so much internal satisfaction, while there is no one 
in the neighbourhood to laugh at or to expose his ignorance, 
that we are not much surprised to find the practice still kept 
up. The newspapers, too, never fail to notice, as the Christmas 
season comes round, that the hall of the honourable gentleman 
was a scene of joy and happiness. So many bushels of coals, 
s0 many blankets, and a due proportion of soups and potatoes, 
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were distributed gratis. After that, nobody can doubt how 
much such a man feels for the misery of the lower classes. It 
is true, he tells you that learning is not meant for the poorer 
classes, it will only make them discontented with their lot. 
* A little learning is a dangerous thing ;” it would lead them 
to think that the game laws were cruel and oppressive, that 
country magistrates ought to be responsible, and that justice 
ought to be within the reach of the poor man, and, therefore, it 
is better that they should remain in ignorance altogether, unless 
they can be made duly sensible of all the occult benefits which 
they derive from their venerable institutions. 

here is a class of charitable persons who put forth some 
pretensions to fore-thought, in whose opinion indiscriminate 
alms-giving is mischievous ; according to them, it is necessary 
to examine and investigate the different cases of distress pre- 
vious to affording relief,—for this purpose they ask you to 
associate, to form district societies, to subscribe, to allow your 
name to be put down as a visitor of the poor at their own habi- 
tations. This species of charity is equally prevalent in town and 
country—it is quite in vogue--so much so, that we have some 
reason for apprehension inhandling the subject. There is scarcely 
a family with any pretensions to fashion, which does not furnish a 
name or two towards the formation of such a society—as sub- 
scribers at least, if not as visitors. The objects of distress, it is 
said, who shun the broad glare of daylight, who hide their heads 
and pine in solitude, must be sought out and comforted by the 
hand of charity. The novelists of the day have caught up 
the theme, some of the most interesting scenes of modern sen- 
timentality have been laid in the cottages of the poor, A 
young lady, amiable and beautiful as imagination can paint 
her, while engaged in the heavenly task of administering to 


the wants of the needy, bending 1 toy. over the bed of a 


dying parent, or ae a pale-faced boy on the head, suddenly 
turns round and discovers that an interesting young man had 
been the silent spectator of this affecting spectacle—then 
follows sweet confusion, such as we shall not attempt to de- 
scribe—apologies on his part for the unintentional intrusion, 
blushes on hers. When he departs, incidental inquiries con- 
cerning the stranger, enable her to discover that he is also very 
charitable, and heir moreover to a considerable property. The 
moral of the story, to cut the matter short, is, that charity 
sometimes leads to a good husband. 

Let it not be supposed, that we underrate the value of bene- 
volence, for we set out by stating, that the cultivation of it 
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was necessary for the existence of happiness in a community. 
What we wish, is, to caution the truly benevolent against 
making their feelings instruments of mischief, and to point 
out to them the true mode of doing good. For this purpose, 
the subject must be stripped of every thing extraneous, the 
false gloss of sentimentality must give way to plain matter of 
fact, and “tenderness of mind” with all its train of sympa- 
thetic affections must be dismissed, while we are occupied in 
developing the real merits of the case. When “ cold-blooded ” 
calculation, otherwise called reflection, has laid down the rule 
—has traced out the path, so that it can no longer be mistaken, 
then welcome all the tende feelings, the whole host of sym- 
pathies. So long as ye follow the dictates of reason, your 
services are acceptable; the moment ye refuse to obey them, 
ye become the most fertile causes of human misery. 

Now then to our calculation. Let us examine some of the 
common modes of bestowing charity. Let us weigh them in 
the balance, and those which are found wanting let us reject. 

The most numerous as well as the most important among 
charitable institutions, are those which afford instruction to the 
children of the poor. To these, therefore, our attention shall 
first be directed. 

The advantages of education are so generally admitted, that 
any attempt on our part to demonstrate them, would be super- 
fluous. e shall content ourselves with pointing out how the 
task of educating the poor can best be accomplished. 

There ate two classes of schools, both well known to the 
public and needing no description from us, the principles of 
which are very different. The one affords instruction alone, 
the other support and instruction. Supposing the instruc- 
tion to be equally good in both, their comparative merit must 


be gathered from the good or bad effects which result from the 
mamtenance of thechildren. To estimate these properly, reference 
must again be made to the a of population. Ithas already 


been shown that any addition to the population without 4 
corresponding addition to the stock ofsubsistence must prodtice 
degradation m the whole mass of the labouring classes; and 
that if the labouring classes are already in a state of degra- 
dation, any increase in their numbers even with a correspondin 
addition to the stock of subsistence is only adding to the mass o 
wretchedness. The maintenance of children at the schools acts 
upon popalation in twoways. Ist, itholds out direct encourage- 
ment to marriage ; and 2nd, it causes a greater number of the chil- 
dren ‘already in existence to be reared, than could be reared 
under different circumstances. 
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_ With regard to the first, we take it, that nobody will presume 
to deny, that if it were possible to supply the requisite funds, 
and to provide for the maintenance of all the children of the 
poor, no check would remain upon the propensity to early mar- 
riage. Their numbers would be doubled every 20 or 25 years ; 
on a rapidly increasing supply of labourers, would be poured 
forth from the schools, to compete in the market for labour. 
The means of supporting them remaining the same, or being 
increased to a very disproportionate extent, they would soon 
be reduced to the lowest state of existence. They who deny 
that this would be an inevitable consequence, to be consistent, 
must deny, that population can increase beyond the means of 
subsistence, and to produce any further arguments te convince 
them, is what we shall not attempt. e requisite funds, 
however, are not to be had, otherwise we have evidence to 
warrant us in saying that there are men sufficiently ignorant 
to desire that such funds should be so employed. But if the 
mischiefs which we have described, would result from the 
gratuitous maintenance of all the children of the poor, the 
maintenance of one-hundredth part of them must be productive 
of, at least, one-hundredth part of the mischief. It is in 
ractice productive of much more than one-hundredth part, 
for it is well known how prone men are to overrate the chances 
in their favour. Every poor couple calculate that theirs will 
be the fortunate child: and thus, in addition to other mischiefs, 
expectations are raised which never can be realised. 

e second effect of the maintenance of children at school— 
the causing a greater number to be reared—will scarcely be 
disputed. e schools provide a more liberal allowance of 
food and clothing to the children, the medical attendance is 
better, and the children enjoy all the benefit of cleanliness and 
pure air. If the orang could afford to give them all these 
advantages, the children would not be admitted in the schools— 
in fact, the benefit conferred upon the unfortunate children, is 
what is mainly dwelt upon to engage the attention of the 
public and to procure their support. Assuming that the 
mortality among the children maintained in the schools is one 
quarter less than it would be if the same children were main- 
tained by their parents, an addition to that extent is made to 
the number of consumers depending upon the same stock of 
subsistence. As, moreover, the parents are enabled to provide 
better for the remainder of their families, the roportion of 
those who arrive at the age of manhood is still further increased. 
These are the immediate effects of gratuitous maintenance, and 
these immediate effects every one will admit to be good. But 
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the derivative effects are tremendous—the lowering of wages 
and the misery of the people. ; 

It is the principle of population which leads to this conclu- 
sion, which enables us to look our difficulties fully in the face, 
and which points out to us the necessity of limiting the numbers 
if we wish to add to the happiness of a population such as 
ours. It was the ignorance of this same principle which misled 
our forefathers, and a want of attention to it which still mis- 
leads many benevolent persons of the present day in their 
attempts to do good. ithout a reference to this principle, a 
charity is supposed to be beneficial which saves the lives of a 
number of children, and brings them up vigorous and healthy ; 
but with a reference to it, that alone is not sufficient ; it must be 
proved, in addition, that the demand for labour is increased in 
—— to the increase of population which such a charity 

as directly and indirectly a tendency to produce. As noprovision 
is made for an increase of capital to the same extent, and as such 
an increase, if made, would be of very transient utility, the only 
alternative in the eyes of men who really wish to ameliorate 
the condition of their species is; the due regulation of the 
number of consumers: and, to use the words of Mr. Mill “in 
the attainment of this important end, it is abundantly plain 
that there is nothing impracticable, There is nothing which 
offers any considerable difficulty, except the sojudlons of 
mankind.” 

As the patronizers of charity schools, and all who are interested 
in their continuance, will not be very ready to admit the correct- 
ness of our conclusion, or to allow that any evil effects can 
follow from the gratuitous maintenance of the children, they 
will, perhaps, meet us with difficulties, and endeavour to draw 
us off from the consideration of those points upon which the 
merits of the question mainly depend. They will tell us, perhaps, 
that they not only maintain the children, but that they actua y 
provide for them in after-life—that, in fact, they not only teac 
them how to earn a livelihood, but that they put them in the 
way of doing so, by binding them apprentices in different 
trades. It is entirely forgotten, that the situations filled by 
their protegés would, but for them, be occupied by others who 
are thus thrown out of employment. e do not object to 
such schools because the children in them are taught fen to 
earn a livelihood—so far we approve of them. What we com- 
plain of is, that they do more, that they tend to increase 
the number of those who are compelled to earn a livelihood, 
and thereby add to the real difficulty of earning one. 

But is not gratuitous education likewise bad on the same prin- 
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ciple? This question is deserving of consideration. To answer 
it satisfactorily it is necessary to inquire a little into the habits 
of the people. Education certainly is not essential to the ex- 
istence of the child; and * will depend altogether upon the 
notions of the parents, whether education is deemed indispen- 
sable or not. fe it is not deemed so, then gratuitous education 
cannot in any way act as an incentive to population, since it 1s 
the occasion of no diminution of expense to the parents. Un- 
mixed good is accordingly produced to society by the educa- 
tion of children who would otherwise grow up in ignorance. 
If on the other hand, education is deemed indispensable, it 
may be assumed that where parents are sufficiently enlightened 
to entertain such opinions, they will be too proud to send their 
children to schools where instruction is afforded gratis. Pre- 
cautions may, besides, easily be taken, not to break down these 
feelings of independence by holding out the inducement of 
= instruction to the children of such as will pay 

r it. 

Here, then, a fine scope is presented to the benevolence of all 
who wish to confer lasting benefits upon the poorer classes. 
Free-schools ought to be erected rag abundance, that every 


child in England miay have an opportunity of learning to read 


and write. Education can now be afforded at so trifling an 
expense, that a village without a school ought henceforward to 
be looked upon as a disgrace to the county in which it is 
situated. Instruction, however, ought not to stop here. We 
are determined at all events not to lay ourselves open to the 
imputation of decrying charity. While we wish to deter people 
from a mischievous indulgence of their sympathies, we will 
not be backward in shewing how it may be indulged with 
advantage to society. 

Reading and writing, which are taught in the free schools, 
are merely the keys to knowledge. The portals are yet to be 
unlocked : and for this purpose the co-operation of all is desi- 
rable. If we are to pay any attention to the cant of those who 
wish to keep the working classes in a state of ignorance, in 
order the more certainly to preserve their power, reading and 
writing are dangerous ; they may be the channels of what is 
bad as well as of what is good: and man is prone to vice! 
What can be more delightful to a truly benevolent mind, than 
the practical refutation of this hypocritical cant? The means 
of placing useful knowledge on 3 wer scale within the reach 
of the people are already discovered. Institutions for the 
working classes are fast establishing in every town. Glasgow 
took the lead. London, Liverpool, Leeds, Aberdeen and many 
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othérs have followed. Benevolence need not stop in its career 
until every town in the kingdom is provided with an institution, 
and every village has its Book-society. An odcasional cotrse 
of leGtures and the distribution of well-chosen books will then 
place knowledge within the reach of all. There is one patticu« 
lar kind of knowledge which, in the important consequences 
with which it is fraught to the working classes, far surpasses 
every other, We allude to the knowledge of the laws which 
regulate wagés. Their happiness is inseparably connected with 
a knowledge of these laws When the deplorable ignorance of 
the labourers on this subject is removed, our ears will no longer 
be distfessed, as they fiow continually are, with accounts of the 
breaking and burning of agricultural and manufacturing mas 
chinery. When the poor half-starved, half-naked creatures, b 
whom these acts of violence are committed, know how muc 
they are indebted to machinery for Subsistence, they will 
refrain from those outrages which are not more injurious to 
others than to themselves. How soon this desirable change will 
be consummated depends in a great measure upon the exertions 
of enlightened philanthropists. 

The next Institutions which we propose to notice are Lying- 
in hospitals. 

After what we have said about the gratuitous maintenance of 
children, it will be ——— to make much mention of these 
—to prove that they are attended with consequences no less pers 
nicious, we should merely have to go again over the same 
ground.’ In otder, however, to give our readers an idea of the 
state of helplessness produced —— the lower classes by this 
species of chonite, we subjoin the following extract from a work 
entitled, ‘* Pietas Londinensis” by A. Highmore, Esq., published 
in 1810. In page 189, after giving an account of the Queen’s 
Lying-in hospital, Bayswater, he concludes with these words :— 


*The foregoing is the substance of the regtilations which were 
established at the general meeting on the 21st October, 1809, and are 
indebted for much of their correctness to his Royal highness the Duke 
of Sussex, who presided on that occasion, and by whose hand they were 
signed. The renovation of this —_ may therefore be dated from 
that day, and the encouragement which it has since received, opens a 
fair prospect for its entire establishment. An hospital of this nature 
has been much wanted for the poor, in that part of the north-western 
district: they had no house of refuge nearer than that near Westminster 
_ Bridge, to the south; or Brownlow-street to the north; and if they 

found any difficulty of procuring recommendation for admission there, 
they were obliged to proceed so far as to the Lying-in hospital in the 
City-road: many of which cases have not unftequently occurred, and 
the serious consequences ate very apparent, when their pregnant situs 
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ation is considered, besides the entire loss of a whole day from. their 
customary occupations—these are among many other cogent reasons, in 
favour of this hospital at Bayswater.’ 


We agree with Mr. Highmore that nothing can be more shock- 
ing than that women should be running about in such a state, 
totally unprovided ; but we would ask him whether the occur- 
rence of such events is not entirely owing to the existence of 
Lying-in hospitals. If there were no such receptacles women 
would then be left to their own prudence, and might, perhaps, 
reflect upon the inconveniences that necessarily attend a state 
of pregnancy, and guard against them before-hand. . The 
principle of population assures us, that the miseries of the poor 
can only be provided against by their own prudence. But 
some people have an aversion to theory—if any of our readers 
are of that description, we will treat them with a few facts, by 
way of illustration. Page 193 of the same work Mr. High- 
more, in his description of the British Lying-in hospital, Brown- 
low-street, says :— 


‘From the considerable increase in the price of all the articles of 
house-keeping, and of every thing used in the house, and from the 
general good character acquired by this hospital, more women applied 
weekly than could with propriety be received: the governors, therefore, 
by their late regulations, abolished the former mode of admitting women 
by ballot, and in lieu thereof, allowed every governor for life, subscribing 
40 guineas, or annual subscriber of 5 guineas, a right of presentation of 
two women in the year.’ 


Again, in the account of the City of London Lying-in hospital, 
page 195, he says:— 


‘ The success and continual applications for the benefits of the hospital, 
had spread so far in the space of the first eighteen years, that its accom~ 
modations were found unequal, while the finances were competent ‘to 
the relief of more patients than Shaftsbury-house could receive, and the 
object, therefore, was, to erect a new hospital on that or some other 
spot.’ 

After a page or two in praise of the matron of the hospital, he 
proceeds as follows :—= 


‘In November 1801, principally through her recommendation, a small 
subscription was proposed and readily entered into, as well by members 
of this hospital as by others, of 7s. each, for the purpose of alleviating 
the distress of many poor patients of this hospital who were destitule of 
necessaries for themselves or their infants, and were suffering by sick< 
ness, misfortune or distance from their family, or the want of procurs 
ing comforts on leaving this hospital. The funds of the charity could not 
be applied to their relief. The subscription was begun at this trifling 
sum in order that it should not interfere with that which supports the 
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hospital itself; it was, however, extended by many till it amounted to 
46l. before the close of the year.’ ; 

‘ By this little fund many have been assisted with some additional 
clothing, some with money, others with bedding, and others with conveys 
ance home.’ 


That many of the poor women should quit the hospital in this 
distressed condition is just what might be expected. The 
Lying-in hospitals, and; the fund for relieving the miserable 
creatures who are discharged from them, are alike inefficacious. 
Instead of increasing they actually diminish the sum of happi- 


ness. It is surprising to us, that the great and invariable pres-. 


sure for admission, of which we are informed by Mr. igh- 
more, does not open the eyes of the benevolent persons by 
whom the charity is supported. They are aware that it is imprac 

ticable to grant an indiscriminate admission toall claimants. This 
they attribute not to its real cause, excessive population, but to 
their want of funds, They do not perceive that if their sub- 
scriptions were doubled, tripled or quadrupled, they would not 
be the nearer to the desired end, the removal of misery and un- 
happiness. Their only resource, accordingly is, to regulate the 
powers of subscribers, to grant admissions by the amount of 
their subscriptions. 

If Lying-in hospitals are bad in principle, foundling hospitals 
cannot be less so. The tendency of these Institutions to 
aggravate the very evils which it was the wish of their foun- 
ders to mitigate, has not escaped the public attention, although 
the same tendency on the part of other Institutions has been 
altogether overlooked. The Foundling hospital in Lamb’s 
Conduit Fields was established in 1739. Before the year 
1752, the governors had received 1040 children. In 1756, 
they applied to parliament, who gave them £.10,000, accom- 
panied with a condition for the reception of children under a 
certain age. On the 2nd June, the first day of general recep- 
tion, 117 children were received, and before the 31st December, 
1757, a space of little more than one year and a half, their 
numbers amounted to 5,510. In 1760, their numbers increased 
to 6,000, which they had no adequate income to support. The 
corporation received continued parliamentary assistance during 
15 years till 1771, when it ceased, at an average of no less 
than £.33,000 per annum. These particulars are extracted 
from Mr. Highmore’s work. He gives them, he says, with 
considerable pleasure!! Mr. Highmore’s heart, to make use 
of the common Lvmapes, ‘i may be very good, but we cannot 
say that we envy him his head. 
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Benjamin Franklin, in a letter to Géorge Wheatley, esq. 
dated Paris, May 23, 1785, wrote as follows :— 


‘I return your note of children received at the Foundling hospital 
at Paris, from 1741 to 1755 inclusive, and I have added the years suc- 
ceeding down to 1770. Those since that period, I have not been able 
t0 obtain. I have noted in the margin the gradual increase, viz. from 
every tenth child so thrown upon the public, until it comes to every third. 

ifteen ycars have passed since the last account, and probably it may 
now amount to one half. I am credibly informed, that nine-tenths of 
them die theré pretty soon, which is said to be a t relief to the 
Institution, whose funds would not otherwise be sufficient to bring up 
the temainder.’* 


The patrons of hospitals and infirmaries finding that all 
their exertions were insufficient, and that the number of appli- 
cants for their charity increased rather than diminished—with- 
out adverting to the real cause of this apparent anomaly—hit 
upon the establishment of dispensaries :— 


‘ The industrious poor,’ says Mr. Highmore, in the introduction to 
his account of those charities, ‘ are exposed to diseases peculiar to thems 
selves, arising from changes of weather, from their confined and crowded 
habitations, from waledithy and sedentary employments, and accidental 
injuries ; and to all these is to be superadded the necessity, to which the 

ulent are scarcely ever called upon to submit, of pursuing the exer- 
tions of their respective employments, while they are labouring under 
the oppression of disease, or perhaps under the discipline of a course of 
médicine: to stich persons dispensaries are necessary establishments. 

* The dispensaries in the metropolis are numerous ; and independent 
of prescribing for the patients who are able to attend at these Institu- 
tions, the physicians visit, at their own miserable habitations, those of 
the recommended who are confined by the severity of disease. It is 
thus that from the eastern extremity of Limehouse to the western at 
Millbank, and on the north from Islington and Somers Town to the 
sotith as far as Lambeth, and by means of the Greenwich dispensary, 
to. Newington and Peckham, including a space of nearly 50 square 
miles, 2 system of medical relief is extended to the poor, unknown in 
any other part of the globe.’ 


Let us request the reader before he joins in the exultations 
of the writer of these paragraphs, to ask himself why are the 
labourers exposed to diseases peculiar to themselves? Wh 
do changes of weather affect them particularly? Why do 
they live in confined and crowded habitations? The answer 
to all these questions is plain and simple. The reward of their 
labour is so small, that they cannot provide themselves with 





1 cane of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. vol. 3, 
p- 186. 
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the food, clothing, and lodging requisite for health and com- 
fort, The patrons of the dispensaries inquire as far as this, 
but here they stop. The poor, they say, are in that situation, 
because it so pleases Providence, But we go a step farther 
we say, that it has pleased Providence to endow us with a rea~ 
soning faculty, by the use of which, it is our duty to make all 
our fellow-creatures as happy as possible. In the discharge of 
this duty, we proceed to inquire into the cause of this lowness 
of wages. We know that by various inventions and improve 
ments, the land has been made to yield twice as much as it did 
a century or two ago, We know that a man, assisted with the 
plough, the loom, and the Spinning Jenny, must produce more 
than he could without such assistance. How happens it then, 
we ask, that the produce of labour being increased, the reward 
of the labourer should be diminished? Because the lahourers 
unfortunately have increased still faster than the produce of 
the earth; and unless this increase be checked, no charity can 
furnish a remedy for the eyil. 

Should we not be thought fit subjects for Bedlam, if we 

ublished a prospectus to the following purport :—* The 
me poor are exposed to diseases peculiar to themselves, 
arising from want of food and clothing, and therefore on such 
a day we shall open a house where food and clothing will be 
distributed gratis to deserving objects”=—and yet were we to 
do so, we should be merely imitating, on a larger seale, the 
supporters of dispensaries. The distribution of medicine 
gratis, is the same, in principle, as the distribution of food and 
clothing, 

So long as population is excessive, a certain number must 
be reduced to poverty, vice, and misery; and must ineyitabl 
die prematurely. If, therefore, one disease be ovtenmeatad 
another cannot fail to take its place, If we could exterminate 
all diseases, the same number which diseases, brought on by 
poverty, killed before, must now die of starvation. Starvation 
would then he the only disease, but it would not be satisfied 
with one victim less than disease had previously destroyed. 

The want of really useful knowledge among the higher 
classes of this country is truly lamentable. The first third of 
their lives is spent at school and the university ; and if it were 
the intention of those who superintend their education, to send 
them forth totally uninformed upon all questions, by a know- 
ledge of which they might be of seryice to society, we should 
certainly compliment them upon their success. 

On the 1th February, (1824, be it known to the admiring 
world—the patrons and friends of the Royal Universal Digpen- 
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sary, about 250 in number, dined together. His — High- 
ness the Duke of York was in the chair, supported by some 

hilanthrophic baronet or knight on the right, and by some- 
Pody equally fond of the sunshine of royalty on the left. The 
last year’s report was read—a part of which was as follows:— 


‘It will be gratifying to learn, that for one guinea the donor may 
participate in pleasures of this description, and annually rescue from 
twenty to thirty of the afflicted children of his necessitous neighbours, 
dependents, workmen, servants, and labourers, from the ravages. of 
disease and premature mortality; nay by such well-timed liberality, 
the progress of disorder would, in many children, be entirely stopped, 
and the disorder itself cured; and in others, the seeds of future suffer« 
ing and disease would be eradicated by the timely exertion of profes< 
sional skill !’ 

This dispensary was established in 1816—it was lauded, 
according to the usual custom at charity dinners, by all the 
company from the royal Duke down to the humblest of his 

‘admirers, as the most noble of all noble charities. Tears, 
perhaps involuntarily, started into the eyes of some, so pathe- 
tic was his Royal Highness on the occasion. But we would 
give our readers twenty guesses to discover the chief ground 
of praise, the principal merit of this extraordinary Institution. 
They will guess, perhaps, that disease was daily diminishing, 
that the ‘ progress of disorder was almost stopped,’ or that the 
seeds of future suffering and sickness were so nearly eradicated, 
as to afford a prospect that the dispensary might soon be shut 
up, the purposes for which it was instituted being accomplished. 
This would, no doubt, have been the grand desideratum, al- 


though our knowledge of the principle of Ae gone would 


not permit us to anticipate such a result. But the theme for 
praise and rejoicing with this highly-gifted company was far 
different ‘The patients admitted in 1823, were more nume- 
rous than those admitted in 1816 by 9840 !!” 

It is wise, we are told, to derive consolation even from mis- 
fortunes. If so, the patrons and friends of the Royal Univer- 
sal Dispensary should be wise indeed. How well fitted would 
they be to cheer the drooping spirits of the inhabitants of an 
infected city! While the citizens were running wild with 
fright, and while each individual was daily expecting to be- 
come the next victim of the raging pestilence—while he saw 
the numbers of the sick hourly increasing —these enlightened 
intellects, nothing fearing, would congratulate one another 
because the numbers admitted into their plague-house last 
week, were 1,000 more than the week preceding. Ordinary 
intellects would be glad to hear the reverse; so ignorant are 
they who do not inherit wisdom ! 
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Our readers must not suppose, that the foregoing is a solitary 
instance—an exception to the general rule—purposely selected 
to throw ridicule upon those who take delight in meeting at 
public-charity dinners. Unfortunately we can seldom take up 
a newspaper, which does not contain some equally glaring spe- 
cimen of the absurdities into which large numbers of people 
are daily led; some by a want of knowledge, some perhaps by 
a wish to be thought condescending, and others by the desire 
of ‘dining in distinguished company. On the 5th of April last, 
there was an anniversary dinner of the London General Dis- 
pensary at the Albion Tavern. The Duke of Sussex was in the 
chair. The Morning Chronicle, the paper in which we read 
the account of the dinner, attributes to his Royal Highness the 
following words, said to form part of a speech delivered by him 
on the occasion. We have too high an opinion of his Royal 
Highness toimagine for a moment that he actually spoke them :— 


‘ This dispensary had been established in 1770, and since that time 
no less than 170,000 individuals had been relieved by it: every year had 
gradually increased their numbers, and this year they had to boast of 
450 patients more than the year before, and this alone was sufficient to 
prove the high character the dispensary bore among the lower orders.’ 


This gratifying exposition was followed by a most luminous 
report, of which we shall only permit ourselves to give one short 


quotation :— 

‘ The returns on the table will more justly appreciate the usefulness 
of this Institution than any eulogium the committee can make. They, 
however, most seriously call the attention of its supporters to the unpre 
cedented increase of patients, being within the limited period of 12 
months, 420, and they embrace this opportunity of most earnestly 
soliciting its friends to obtain an augmentation of subscribers for the 
purpose of raising, and continuing funds sufficient to meet the expen 
diture, thus necessarily occasioned !’ 

We shall now notice a class of charities differing in principle 
from the three preceding. It is impossible to deny that > om ~ 
in and Foundling hospitals, and Dispensaries, as well as Schools 
where children are gratuitously maintained, produce a great 
balance of mischief. The immediate good is swallowed up in 
the mass of derivative evil. Not so with hospitals for the deaf 
and dumb, and the indigent blind. The good produced by 
these is unalloyed. If the relief afforded to the unfortunate 
objects of these charities could possibly tend to increase their 
numbers we should certainly deprecate its being granted. But 
no man can be tempted to marry with insufficient means, by 
knowing that if he happens to have a blind or dumb child, it 
will be provided for, because he must be aware that the chances 
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are 10,000 to 1 ageinet any of his children being either blind 
ordumb. It will be objected, perhaps, that the parents when 
no longer burthened with the expense of maintaining a blind 
or dumb child, will be able to rear one more than they other- 
wise could, and that thereby population would be indirectly 
augmented. This is certainly true, but when it is considered 
that the parents could not without assistance educate a blind 
or dumb child, or put it in the way of earning a subsistence, 
and that by means of the Institution, the child grows up a pro- 
fitable, and not an unprofitable consumer, it will be allowed, we 
think, that charity in this instance is not misplaced. Even this 
trifling evil might be guarded against, by requiring from the 
parents on the admittance of such a child, a weekly sum equal 
in amount to what its maintenance would cost them. 

For the same reason, hospitals for the cure of wounds, frac- 
tures, or other serious bodily hurts, are good. Such accidents 
are naturally unexpected, and, therefore, it shows no great 
imprudence, or want of foresight, in the sufferers not to be pro- 
vided with the necessary means for their cure. Great surgical 
skill, too, not to speak of accommodation, is indispensably 
requisite, If fractures and wounds were as common as the 
measles or rheumatism, it would then be necessary that the 
wages of the labourers should furnish them with what is essen- 
tial to their treatment. No other effectual ae could be 
applied. Such misfortunes would then be part of the ordinary 
lot of human nature; and to offer gratuitous assistance would 
be as indiscreet as to attempt to relieve the hungry, the thirsty, 
the cold, or the pregnant. 

Hospitals for Salle aanskaione disorders are likewise bene- 
ficial; not only because these disorders are of rare occurrence, 
and because the best medical advice is desirable, but because 
they are attended with considerable risk to the community. 
To guard against such risk should at all times be the peculiar 
province of government, and ought not to be left to individuals, 

We have thus selected some of the principal Institutions of 
this metropolis as practical illustrations of what, at starting, we 

ointed out to be the characteristic distinctions between a good 
and bad distribution of the means of happiness. Should any of 
our readers have the curiosity to know more on the subject of 
Charitable Institutions in general, we must refer him to Mr, 
Highmore’s work, where they will find, in addition, numerous 
specimens of the pathetic and affeeting appeals by which 
ignorant, though benevolent, persons, attempt to excite the 
commiseration of the public. —_— 
To conclude, then; the promoters of many charitable inatitu- 
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tions, however excellent their intentions, have hitherto, by over- 
looking the effects of charity in encouraging procreation, and in 
removing the inducements to industry and economy, been the 
occasion of more harm thangood. And we recommend to them 
in future to provide gratuitous relief for those evils alone, to 
which the poor woekt otherwise be contented to submit, or for 
which no foresight on their part could afford a remedy. We 
have ciumebeted some of those evils; others will readily pre- 
sent themselves, if the principles which we have laid down are 
kept steadily in view. Above all, it cannot too often be 
repeated, that the education of the poor holds out a brilliant 
object for the exertions of all who aim at rendering effectual 
service to mankind. This attained, every other blessing will 
follow in its train. The best remedy for such evils as prudence 
and foresight may remove, is to give that education, of which 
prudence and foresight cannot fail to be the consequence. 





Arr. VI. —Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis XIV, et de la Regence, Exa 
traits de la Correspondence allemande de Madame Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchesse D’Orleans, Mére du Régent. Paris, 1823. 


Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV, and of the Regency, ex« 
tracted from the German Correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans, 
Mother of the Regent. Whittaker. London, 1824. 


i noticing the Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, mother of 

the Regent, we labour under difficulties of a peculiar nature. 
The historical value and principal interest of the book consist in 
its unsparing developement of the utter corruption of morals 
that prevailed under the old French court; but this exposure is 
necessarily attended with a grossness and indecency that render 
it almost impossible for us to give the English reader an accu- 
rate idea of the contents of the work. The duchess of Orleans 
has been perplexed by no such scruples of delicacy; on the 
eontrary, she seems to delight in calling Ging by their broad- 
est names; she describes men and vices as she sees them, and 
by the least equivocal terms that language can supply. Far 
from appearing to consider her task as one of much nicety, she 
at once fearlessly and freely plunges into a very sewer of corrup- 
tion as the natural element of the court of France, and from 
every dive into this loathsome sink of impurit she drage up a 
prince or princess, a duke or duchess, reeking with pollution and 
steaming from the stews. In justice to the author it must, how- 
ever, be stated, that though she treats the vices with the familia- 
rity of court acquaintances, they, nevertheless, seem tohave been 
strangers to her own person; and we believe that her character 
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isentirely free from imputation, a phenomenon almost unparalleled 
at the period at which she lived, and in the debauched circle in 
which she moved. The mother of the regent, indeed, appears 
to have been a good kind of gross German, shrewd in seeing 
things, and more than sufficiently plain in giving them their 
just appellations. A princess — ride was her birth- 
right, and the extremes to which she pushed her ultra-aristo- 
cratical notions, constituted her besetting sin: in all other 
respects she would merit the character of a woman of sound 
and simple understanding. The duchess, indeed, informs us of 
the signal chastisement which she inflicted on a certain spurious 
Countess Palatine, set up for the purpose of mortifying her 
— pride, by her arch foe, Maintenon, and the story is so 
illustrative of that particular feature of her character which we 
have just noted, and also of her very peculiar manner, that we 
shall give it a place here :— 


‘ She (Maintenon) had once two young girls from Strasburg brought 
to court, and made them pass for countesses palatine, placing them in 
the office of attendants upon her nieces. I did not know a word of it 
until the dauphine came to tell it me, with tears in her eyes. I said to 
her “ Do not disturb yourself, leave me alone to act, when I have good 
reason for what I do ; I despise the old witch.” When I saw, from my 
window, the niece walking with these German girls, I went into the 
garden and met them. I called one of them, and asked her who she 
was. She told me boldly that she was a Countess Palatine of Lutzelstein. 
«« By the left hand?” I asked. “ No;” she replied, “ I am not illegi-~ 
timate: the young count palatine married my mother, who is of the 
house of Gehlen.” “ In that case,” I said, “ You cannot be countess 
palatine ; for we never allow such unequal marriages to hold good. J 
will tell you, moreover, that you lie, when you say that the count palatine 
married your mother ; she isa ————-, and the count married her no 
more than a hundred others have done; I know her lawful husband ‘is 
a hautboy-player. If you presume in future to pass yourself off as a 
countess palatine, I will have you stri ped let me never again: hear 
any thing of this: but if you will fo ow my advice, and take your 
proper name, I shall not reproach you. And now you see what you 
have to choose between.” "The irl took this so much to heart that she 
died some days afterwards. As for the second, she was sent to a board« 
ing house in Paris, where she became as bad as her mother: but as she 
changed her name, I did not trouble myself any further about her.’ 


It never seems to have struck the good lady that dcath was 
rather too severe a an even for the enormous crime of 
assuming the title of Countess Palatine; and, doubtless, had-the 
second sister not wisely withdrawn from the legitimate wrath of 





* The duchess of Orleans, daughter of the elector-palatine Charles Louis 
and the princess Charlotte of Hesse Cassel. 
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the duchess, she would have talked her to death in like manner, 
without ever suspecting that the retribution exceeded the 
offence. But this was not the only shock which Madame’s 
German pride encountered. Stiff as was the state observed at 
the court of Louis 14th, it was too lax and easy for our author’s 
ideas of propriety, and she complains bitterly that the captains, 
lieutenants, and sub-lieutenants, of the guard, were suffered to 
sit at the drawing-rooms, which so disgusted her with the salon 
that she declined attending it. It does not appear whether she 
exerted that species of eloquence on the captains, lieutenants, 
and sub-lieutenants, of the guard which — so signally 
efficient on the unlucky pseudo-countess palatine. 

The Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans are composed of 
extracts of a voluminous correspondence with the princess 
Wilhelmina Charlotte, of Wales, and the duke Antoine-Ulric, 
of Brunswick, compiled and prepared for the press by De 
Praun, at the instance of the court of Brunswick, and published 
at Strasburg, in the year 1789; the work before us is a French 
translation from the German of the Strasburg edition. The 
French translation has also been “ done into English” omitting 
the offensive passages, the absence of which is marked by the 
frequent appearance of asterisks: As we hear objections often 
made to the custom of quoting in French what can be quoted 
in English, we shall, for the most part, though with infinite 
reluctance, take our extracts from the latter copy. 

After what we have premised at the commencement of this 
article, it cannot be expected that we should give a very correct 
notion of the contents of this extraordinary production: all 
that we can attempt is, to convey to our readers some idea of 
the general scope and tendency of the work, and, in following 
the duchess through her pages, we shall pick our way with as 
much nicety as we may. Indeed, it is impossible to discover 
to the — reader the depths of depravity into which the 
French nobility were plunged under the ancient regime ; their 
vices are unutterable, and their very enormity shrouds them 
from exposure, suffice it to say that the sixth satire of Juvenal 
— about as justly to Paris during the regency, and the reign 
of Louis 15th, as to Rome in its worst day. Can we be sur- 


prised that a deluge of blood at length swept the land so long 
cursed and polluted by these ——* But while the pattern 


moralists and hypochondriac politicians of the age are never 
weary of dilating on “ the horrors of the French Revolution,” 
they are utterly silent as to the vices of the ancient regime. 
We hear a vast deal of the excesses of a day of the men with- 
out breeches, but not one syllable of the perpetuated enormities 
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of illustrious houses from generation to generation. An, act of 
oblivion seems to have been passed respecting the iniquities of 
the aristocracy, while hourly proclamation is made of the crimes 
of the people. It would, however, be both just and instructive, 
to keep cause and consequence in view, and to place the lives 
of the French nobility in juxta-position with their deaths by 
the guillotine. If the comparison will not, as it cannot, excuse 
the blind ferocity of the revolutionists, it will at least go far to 
explain it. The privileged classes had for ages been poisoning 
the soil with their vices, and they at last reaped the harvest 
that might be expected from their toils. Indeed, when we read 
of the enormities perpetrated under the old regime by the higher 
orders, and reflect how peculiarly the creatures of example the 
French then were, we are only astonished that any virtue could 
survive amidst so general and so utter a corruption of morals. 
One would suppose the parc-au-cerf of that right legitimate, 
Louis 15th, sufficient alone to raise up a whole nation of regi- 
cides, and to make every father and husband an assassin whose 
soul was not sufficiently base to qualify him for a pander,—but 
the long endurance of this people is as remarkable as their late 
and bloody excesses. 

We must now, however, proceed,with the aid and assistance 
of Madame the author, to rip up some of the worthless gew- 
gaw puppets that ae in the show-box of the French court, 
and to discover of what wretched worthless stuff these glittering 
Gaudy things were composed. But first it is but fair to let the 

other of the Regent give some account of herself, which she 
does in so pleasant a vein as must needs recommend itself to 
the reader. She describes herself as a German in morals, 
manners, taste, and constitution; with regard, indeed, to the 
last particular, as being possessed of a stomach of such peculiar 
Germanic delicacy as to be incapable of oe broth, while 
“ham and sausages” were particularly acceptable to it, and 
were thrown in, it would seem, as tonics in all cases of disorder 
in that important orgua. 

* If my father had loved me as well as I loved him, he would never 
have sent me into a country so dangerous as this; to which I came 
through pure obedience, and against my own inclination. Where dupli- 
city passes for wit, and frankness is looked upon as folly. I am neither 
cunning nor mysterious ; I am often told I lead too monotonous a life, 
and am asked why I do not take a part in certain affairs: this is frankly 
the reason ; I am old, I stand more in need of repose than of agitation ; 
and I will begin nothing that I cannot easily finish. I have never 
learnt to govern; I am not conversant with politics, nor with state 
affairs, and I am now too far advanced in years to learn things so 
difficult. My son, I thank God, has sense enough, and can direct these 
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things without me; besides, I should excite too much the jealousy of 
his wife and his eldest daughter, whom he loves better than me; 
eternal quarrels would ensue, which would not at all suit my views. I 
have been tormented enough, but I have always forborne, and have en- 
deavoured to set a proper example to my son’s wife and his daughter ; 
for this kingdom has long had the misfortune to be too much governed 
by women, young and old. It is high time that men should now 
assume the sway, and this is the reason which has determined me not 
to intermeddle. In England, perhaps, women may reign without in- 
convenience ; in France men Fm ould do so, in order that things 
may go on well. Why should I torment myself by day and by night ? 
I seek only peace and repose; all that were mine are dead; for whom 
should I care? My time is past; I must try to live smoothly that I 
may die tranquilly ; and in great public affairs it is difficult indeed to 

reserve one’s conscience spotless. I was born at Heidelberg (1652), 
in the seventh month. I am, unquestionably, very ugly: I have no 
features; my eyes are small, my nose is flat; these do not constitute 
much of a physiognomy ; I have great hanging cheeks and a large face ; 
my stature is short and stout; my body and my thighs too are short, 
and upon the whole I am truly a very ugly little object. If I had not 
a good heart, no one could endure me. To know whether my eyes 
give tokens of my possessing wit, they must be examined with a 
microscope, or it will be difficult to judge. Hands more ugly than 
mine are perhaps not to be found on the whole globe. The king has 
often told me so, and has made me laugh at it heartily ; for not being 
able to flatter even myself that I possessed any one thing which could 
be called pretty, I resolved to be the first to laugh at my own ugliness : 
this has succeeded as well as I could have wished, and I must confess 
that I have seldom been at a loss for something to laugh at. I am na- 
turally somewhat melancholy ; when any thing happens to afflict me, my 
left side swells up as if it were filled with water. I am not good at 
lying in bed, as soon as I awake I must get up. I seldom breakfast, 
and then only on bread and butter. I take neither chocolate, nor coffee, 
nor tea, not being able to endure those foreign drugs. I am German in 
all my habits, and like nothing in eating or drinking which is not con- 
formable to our old customs. I eat no soup but such as I can take with 
milk, wine, or beer ; I cannot bear broth ; whenever I eat any thing of 
which it forms a part, I fall sick instantly, my body swells, and I am 
tormented with cholics. When I take broth alone I am compelled to 
vomit, even to blood, and nothing can restore the tone of my stomach but 
ham and sausages.’ 


The above recipe of ham and sausages was the duchess’s 
nacea, together with a walk of some leagues, when she felt 
erself indisposed. The ladies of the French court, however, 
possessed tastes little less unctuous and substantial than that of 
our author, for we find the duchess de Berry preferring boar- 
hunting to stag hunting, because the former sport furnished her 
table with black puddings and boars’ heads. 
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It is difficult to conceive a less enviable fate than that of the 
duchess of Orleans, married to a man whose effeminacies and 
vices must have rendered him an object of mingled contempt 
and disgust, while the tragic fate of Henrietta, his first wife, also 
cast a still darker shade on his character. But the duchess pro- 
fesses to have loved him, though he cost her much pain, and 
piques herself on having been just on the point of winning his 
affections, when he unfortunately died.—* For thirty years I 
had been labouring to gain him to myself, and just as my 
design seemed to be accomplished, he died.” She adds, how- 
ever, with infinite naiveté, ‘‘ He had been so much importuned 
upon the subject of my affection for hm, that he begged me 
for heaven’s sake not to love him any longer, because it was so 
troublesome.” 

There is no difficulty insuperable to German industry, but 
to love the duke of Orleans must indeed have required, we 
should imagine, a wonderful share of German application on 
the part of the duchess ; it must, in truth, have been a labour 
of love, and does infinite credit to her diligence. Let us see 
her portrait of this accomplished Prince :— 

‘ Monsieur, without having a vulgar air, was very small; his hair 
and eye-brows were quite black, his eyes were dark, his face long and 
narrow, his nose large, his mouth small, and his teeth very bad ; he was 
fond of play, of holding drawing-rooms, of eating, dancing, and dress ; 
in short, of all that women are fond of. The king loved the chace, 
music, and the theatre ; my husband rather affected large parties and 
masquerades: his brother was a man of great gallantry, and I do not 
believe my husband was ever in love in his life. He danced well, but 
in a feminine manner ;* he could not dance like a man, because his 
shoes were too high-heeled. Excepting when he was in the army, he 
would never get on horseback. The soldiers used to say, that he was 
more afraid of being sun burnt, and of the blackness of the powder, than 
of the musket s: and it was very true. He was very fond of 





* “Sans étre jamais amoureux d’une femme, Monsieur se plaisait toute 
la journée dans la compagnie des femmes jeunes et vieilles pour plaire au 
roi; et pour ne pas se rendre ridicule il a feint dé’tre amoureux, mais il 
n’a pti forcer long-temps son naturel. Madame de Fiennes lui disait en 
face: Vous ne déshonorez pas les dames qui vous h&tent, mais elles vous 
déshonorent. On prétendait que madame de Monaco l’avait violé, en le 
forcant de coucher avec elle. I] avait fait semblant d’étre amoureux de 
la Grancei; mais si elle n’avait pas eu d’autre amant que celui-la, elle 
n’aurait pas perdu sa réputation. I] ne s’est rien passé de blAmable entre 
eux ; il s’est toujours gardé d’étre seul avee elle. Elle disait que, toutes 
Jes fois qu’on l’avait laissé seul avec elle, il avaiteu une peur mortelle, 
et avait prétexté un mal de dents ou de téte. On le raillait de ce que, la 
dame l’ayant prié de mettre la main quelque part, il avait pris ses gants. 
Je lai souvent entendu railler sur cette anecdote, et j’en ai bien ri.” 
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building. . + + He was so fond of the ringing of bells, that 
he used to go to Paris on All Souls’ Day for the purpose of hearing the 
bells which are rung during the whole of the vigils on that day: he 
liked no other music, and was often laughed at for it by his friends. 
He would join in the joke, and confese that a peel of bells delighted 
him beyond all expression.’ 


In his youth, this was considered a prince of such parts and 
capacity, that Mazarin judged it expedient to instruct his pre+ 
ceptor, La Mothe le Vayer, to let him play, lest he should out- 
strip his elder brother, the king, in learning and wisdom. So 
far as clerkly ay we Ning were concerned, however, these pre- 
cautions proved fruitless, for the duke of Orleans wrote a very 
bad hand, while the king was scarcely ale to write any hand 
at all. The idea of tying this poor prince’s legs, as it were, lest 
he should pass‘ his brother in the race of learning—reading and 
writing being the goal, the ne plus ultra of royal proficiency— 
is sufficiently whimsical. 

There is some apparent confusion in our author’s account of 
the conduct of her husband’s first wife, commonly called Hen- 
riette d’Angleterre. She admits that this lady had her intrigues, 
nay, gives certain particulars concerning them, and further 
affirms, on the authority of the king himself, that as a measure 
of policy he assisted Madame in her affairs of gallantry, in order 
to Jernieh occupation for his brother, who might otherwise have 
had leisure to make himself popular in the court and city. We 
cannot, however, do justice to the naiveté of this scandalous 
admission; the duchess must speak for herself. ‘ Elle (Hen- 
riette) était la confidante du roi, 4 qui on avait insinué que la 
politique exigeait de donner quelque occupation 4 Monsieur, 

ui autrement aurait le loisir de se faire aimer de la cour et de la 
ville. Voild pourquoi le roia assisté Madame dans sa galanterie, 
pour donner de 1’ occupation 4 Monsieur. Je tiens cela du roi 
méme.” But yet the author having stated this, and much more 
to the same purpose, talks in the next breath of Henrietta dyin 
with the consciousness of never having injured her husband, 
and professes to have been persuaded of this princess’s innocence 
from the ‘tenor of her last words—‘ Ce qui m’a persuadée de 
Vinnocence de feue Madame, c’est qu’aprés avoir régu les 
derniers sacremens, elle a demandé pardon 4 Monsieur de toutes 
les inquietudes qu’elle lui avait données et I’a assuré qu'elle 
esperait d’entrer au ciel, vu qu’ au fond elle n’avait pas offensé 
son mari.” We can only explain this confusion, by concluding, 
that the notions of conjugal virtue, at that period, were widely 
different from those which now prevail, and that in the days of 
Louis 14th, any thing short of abomination was innocence. 
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Indeed, the style of nonchalance, in which Madame defends 
Henrietta from the scandalous imputation of an intrigue with 
the king, her brother-in-law, shows how lightly the violation of 
the most sacred ties was regarded—* Feu Monsieur n’a jamais 
questionné son épouse au sujet de sa galanterie avec le roi son 
beau-frére ; il m’a raconté toute sa vie; il n’aurait pas gardé le 
silence sur cette intrigue, s’il y avait cru. Je pense que sous ce 
rapport on a fait tort a Madame. C’etit été trop fort, de trom- 
per le frére et le neveu, le pére et le fils.” ‘ Trop fort!’ Dieu 
de Saint Louis! 

The duchess acquits the duke of Orleans of any part in the 
murder of Henrietta, but states that the question was agitated 
by the perpetrators of the crime, whether the duke should, or 
should not, be privy to the plot; and that it was decided in the 
negative merely on the score of his garrulity. Under these 
circumstances the actual criminals cannot have deemed the 
murder of the wife very unacceptable to the husband. Voltaire 
endeavours to slur over this question with a trite saying, and a 
aa sentence—this is the art of glossing history. The 
ollowing is the duchess of Orleans’s version of the mode in 
which her predecessor was despatched: we are constrained 
to extract it from the French, as the English translation is here 
so slovenly and so scandalously incorrect, as to mislead the 
reader, and to confound the sense of the passage. 


‘Ce n’était pas l'eau de chicorée de Madame que d’Effiat avait 
empoisonnée ; ce qui était un raffinement d’invention, car d'autres 
pouvaient goiiter de cette eau, tandis que Madame seule buvait dans sa 
tasse. Un valet de chambre qui avait été auprés de Madame, et que 
jai eu ensuite (il est mort depuis), m’a raconté que le matin, pendant 
que Monsieur et Madame étaient 4 la messe, d’Effiat alla au buffet, et 
qu’ayant pris la tasse, il en frotta l’intérieur avec un papier. Monsieur, 
lui demanda le valet de chambre, que faites-vous 4 notre armoire, et 
pourquoi touchez-vous 4 la tasse de Madame? [1 répondit: Je creve de 
soif, je cherchais 4 boire, et voyant la tasse mal propre, je l’ai nettoyée 
avecdu papier. Aprés midi Madame demanda de l’eau de chicorée ; des 
qu’elle eut bu, elle s’écria qu’ elle était empoisonnée ; ceux qui étaient 
présens, burent de la méme eau, mais non pas de celle qui était dans la 
tasse ; voila pourquoi ils n’en furent point incommodés. On fut obligé 
de porter Madame au lit, son mal empira, et 4 deux heures aprés 
minuit elle mourut dans des douleurs affreuses ; la tasse avait disparu 
— on la demanda, et ne se retrouva que plus tard ; il avait fallu la 


aire passer au feu pour la nettoyer. 

We leave the question to the chemists whether any prepara- 
tion was known at this period of such power as to act in the 
short time, and with the deadly effect described, the sufferer 
having drank out of a cup that had been merely rubbed with 
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the poison—we do not credit the story. But, be this as it may, 
contemporary wniters seem to agree that the unhappy lady 
eame to a violent end, though they differ about the means ; and 
as the actors in the tragedy though notoriously known, were 
never brought to punishment, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the crime was, to say the least, viewed with marvellous 
indulgence both by the husband and the king. Shortly after 
this period, poisoning became of frequent occurrence, and a 
regular trade in death was established in Paris by the two 
women, La Vigoureux and La Voisin, for the accommodation 
“of those persons who were tired of their friends, their enemies, 
or their relations. Indeed, de Sevigné expresses some appre- 
hension lest in foreign countries the name of a Frenchman and 
of a poisoner should be considered as synonymous. 

We shall now pass to what may be called the duchess of 
Orleans’ historical portraits, the first of which is Louis 14th, 
and with every disposition to speak favourably of this prince, 
she is yet compelled by her native candour to make such ad- 
missions as stamp him a_ contemptible and _ worthless 
character. The delusion respecting this pink of legitimacy 
has, however, been already dissipated, but still one cannot choose 
but laugh at seeing of what materials this stately puppet was 
composed—“ ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius,” says the old 
proverb, but it would be rather difficult after reading the 
duchess’s sketch, to describe the species of block out of which 
one could not hew a great king after the model of Louis 
14th. The following is a summary of our author’s charac- 
ter of Le Grand, “ He thought it vulgar to love one’s rela- 
tions” —“ was extremely ignorant, hated reading,” as well he 
might, seeing that he scarcely knew how to read and write— 
“« was only superstitious in religious matters: for instance, the 
miracles of the Virgin; impossible for a man to be more 
ignorant of religion than the king was.” He was a very gifted 
eater; Madame “ often saw him eat four platefuls of different 
soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a plateful of sallad, 
mutton hashed with garlick, two good-sized slices of ham, a 
dish of pastry, and afterwards fruits and sweetmeats,”—“ is not 
Bel a God, seeing that he eateth much meat?” “ Was very 
fond of hard eggs, and had a habit of keeping his mouth open,” 
and after what we have read of his prowess at the table, we 
only wonder that he ever found an opportunity to shut it. As 
to his high breeding, “ he never laughed in any one’s face ;” 
and his good nature was such that Madame “ never saw him 
beat but two men, one for forbidding him entrance into his’ 
own garden, the other for picking M. de Villars’s pocket, “ he 
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did not have the latter hanged,” adds the duchess. She also 
informs us that he was kind and generous when he acted from 
his own impulses, but this does not seem to have been fre- 
quently his case. As for his gallantry, if adultery be gallantry, 
he was undeniably a very gallant prince, but if the word 
eonveys any sense of tender attachment and respect for the 
sex, it would not be difficult to prove that it was wholly 
inapplicable to the selfish Louis. single anecdote of a 
~~ wanton insult offered by him to the gentle and devoted 
La Valliére, is sufficiently illustrative of his character in this 
particular. ‘“‘ He used to pass through La Vallitre’s chamber 
to go to Montespan’s: and one day at the instigation of the 
latter, he threw a little spaniel which he had called ‘ Malice,’ 
at the duchess de La Valliere, saying, ‘ There Madame is your 
* companion ; that’s all... This was the more cruel as he was 
then going to Montespan’s chamber. And yet La Valli¢re 
bore every thing patiently ; she was as virtuous as Montespan 
was vicious.” 

Under the reign of Louis 14th, the sex began to lose its 
respect in France, and we find women treated “mm this 
nation of Cavaliers,” as Burke has it, with a brutality that 
almost exceeds belief. Lauzun, the Lothario of his day, seeing 
his inconstant mistress, the princess Monaco, seated on the 
grass, her hand resting on the ground, went up to her and trod, 
as if by accident, upon her hand, and then turned round upon 
his heel. The princess gave a violent shriek and loaded him 
with the bitterest reproaches, to which Lauzun listened with 
the utmost composure, and which he answered with cold 
excuses. The princess de Montpensier had no less reason to 
complain of his brutality: on his return from hunting one day 
he said to the princess, “ Henrietta de Bourbon, pull off my 
boots.” When the princess complained of this insolence, he 
made a motion with his foot, as dough he would haye added 
the grossest of insults. He began at length to beat her, not 
merely out of brutal passion, but from principle.* Indeed, the 
profligacy of the age seems to have utterly extinguished all 

lantry ; and Bussy Rabutin remarks in a letter to Madame 

e Scuderi—“ Je crois comme vous, que toute chevalerie est 
éteinte 4 la cour; mais c’est plus la faute des dames que des 
chevaliers.” So that, after all, the age of chivalry had expired 
more than a hundred years before the period which Burke has 
bewailed as the date of its departure, and his Jeremiad is mis- 
placed by upwards ofa century.+ 





* Mem. de Maintenon. é 
+ A-kin to these anecdotes of brutality, is one of wanton barbarity told 
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It is a curious circumstance that the duchess of Orleans, in 
her sketch of Louis 14th, makes no allusion to his devastation 
of her native land, in 1689. As the duchess’s alleged rights were 
made a pretext for the war with the Palatinate, we might 
have expected to find some notice of that crime which signalized 
at once the greatness and the piety of this prince—with a stroke 
of his pen he made a desert, delivered a whole flourishing 
country to fire and sword, and praised God for the consumma- 
tion of the iniquity !* 





of Louis Armand, Prince de Conti :—* At one of the last opera balls he 
seized a poor little girl just come from the country, took her from her 
mother’s side, and placing her between his legs, amused himself by slap- 
ping and fillipping her, until he made her nose and mouth bleed. The young 
girl who had done nothing to offend him, and who did not even know him, 
wept bitterly ; but he only laughed and said, “‘ cannot I give nice fillips ?” 
All who were witness of this brutal scene pitied her ; but no one dared come 
to the poor child’s assistance, for they were afraid of having any thing to 
do with this violent madman.’ The above passage is taken from the me- 
moirs of the Duchess of Orleans, whose description of this preux chevalier, 
is amusing enough, ‘ It cannot be denied,’ says she, ‘that his whole 
2 is extremely repulsive ; he is a horridly ill-made little man, 
and is always absent, which gives him a distracted air, as if he were really 
crazy. When it could be least expected, too, he will fall over his own 
walking stick. The folks in the palace were so much accustomed to this 
in the late king’s time, that they used always to say, when they heard any- 
thing fall, ‘‘ It’s nothing; only the prince of Conti tumbling down. He has 
sense, but has been brought up like a scullion boy ; he has strange whim- 
sies, of which he is quite aware himself, but which he cannot control.’? The 
Duchess adds, on the authority of his wife, that he was ‘ as cowardly as an 
ape,’ and ——= the following commentary to the text—‘ I think, if I had 
as little inclination for war as he has, I would not engage in the campaign 
at all; there is nothing to oblige him to do so; it is to reap glory, not to 
encounter shame, that men go into the army. His best friends, Lanone and 
Claremont, for — have remonstrated with him on this subject, and 
he has quarrelled with them in consequence. It is an unfortunate thing for 
a man not to know himself.’ Surely the French lady was not far from the 
truth, who affirmed, that after the rest of mankind had been made, princes 
and lackies were eked out of the refuse, the mud of the human elements. 

* «Tl signa, du fond de son palais de Versailles et au milieu des 
plaisirs, la destruction de tout un pays, parce qu’il ne voyait dans cet 
ordre que son pouvoir, et le malheureux droit de laguerre; .... . Les 
= francais, qui ne pouvaient qu’ obéir, firént donc signifier, dans 
e ceur de ’hiver, aux citoyens de toutes ces villes si florissantes et si 
bien réparées, aux habitants des villages, aux maitres de plus de cinquante 
chateaux, qu’il fallait quitter leur demeures, et qu’on allait les détruire 
par le fer et par les flammes. Hommes, femmes, vieillards, enfans, 
sortirent en hate. Une partie fut errante dans les campagnes: une autre 
se réfugia dans les pays voisins ; pendant que le soldat, qui passe toujours 
les ordres de rigueur, et qui n’exécute jamais ceux de clemence, briJait et 
saccageait leur patrie. On commenga par Manheim et par Heidelberg, 
séjour des Electeurs: Leurs palais furent détruits, comme les maisons des 
citoyens; leur tombeaux furent ouverts par la rapacité du soldat, qui 
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Our author confidently asserts that the war with Holland is 
not to be ascribed to the ambition of the king, but to the jea- 
lousy of M. de Lionne, whose wife intrigued with the prince 
William of Furstemberg. She also affirms that Louis aban- 
doned his Dutch conquests, not, as said, through pure gene- 
rosity, but merely from his impatience to enjoy the society of 
his mistress. It may certainly have been said that pure gene- 
rosity prompted the king to halt in his career of conquest : it is 
just the sort of thing which we may suppose to have been said 
at Versailles ; but we are not aware of any writer of note suffi- 
ciently bold in adulation to hazard the assertion, and it is diffi- 
cult indeed to conceive any human being so easy of faith as to 
eredit it. As for the Dutch war, the causes of it are involved 
in necessary obscurity, because the aggressors, like the rioters 
in Foote’s farce, did not really know what they were angry 
about ; and Voltaire remarks that the attack on this state re- 
sembled the league of Louis 12th, Maximilian, and the king of 
Spain, against Venice, “ parce qu’elle étatt riche et fiere,”—a 
volume of provocation for a legitimate appetite. The pretexts 
of England and France for the rupture were less ingenious and 
artificial than those in the fable of the wolf and the lamb, the 
one king objecting that a Dutch top-sail had not been struck 
to his yacht; the other pretending that a Dutch wit had 
destroyed the point of his motto. * 


‘It has been said that Louis 14th retired from the war against Hol- 
land through pure generosity ; but I know, as well as I know my own 
name, that he came back solely for the purpose of seeing madame de Mon- 
tespan, and to stay with her. I know also many examples of great 
events, which in history have been attributed to policy or ambition, but 
which have originated from the most insignificant trifles. It has been 
suid that our king’s ambition had made him resolve to become master of 
the world, and that it was for this he commenced the Dutch war ; but 
I know, from an indisputable source, that it was entered upon only be- 
cause M. de Lionne, then minister of state, was jealous of prince William, 





croyait y trouver des trésors ; leur cendres furent dispersées. ©’était pour 
la seconde fois, que ce beau pays était désolé sous Louis XIV: mais les 
flammes dont Turenne avait brilé deux villes et vingt villages du Palatinat, 
n’étaient que des étincelles, en comparaison de ce dernier incendie. 
L’Europe en eut horreur. Les officiers qui exécuterent, étaient honteux 
d’étre les instruments de ces duretés.”,—Siécle de Louis XIV. 

* Le goiit de devises régnait alors en France. On avait donné a Louis 
XIV la devise du soleil, avec cette légende, ‘< Nec pluribus impar.’” On 
pretendait que (Joshua) Van Puening s’était fait représenter avec un soleil, 
et ces mots pour 4me: “ Jn conspectu mev stetit sol,’? & mon aspect le 
soleil s’est arrété. Cette médaille n’exista jamais.”’—Siecle de Louis XIV. 
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of Furstemberg, who had an intrigue with his wife, of which he had 
been apprised. It was this that caused him to engage in those quarrels 
which afterwards produced the war.’ 


Madame de Maintenon is painted by the duchess of Orleans 
with no sparing hand, and in no flattering colours; but as these 
ladies were professed foes, and urged against each other the 
wildest accusations of the blackest guilt, we may not attach 
much value to their bitter recriminations. People delight in 
exciting their imaginations by tales of terror, and every day 
has its fashionable panic,—that of this period was poison. The 
crime of poisoning was certainly, as we have before remarked, 
of frightfully frequent occurrence; but Fancy performed its 
part so effectually in multiplying instances of these atrocities, 
that a natural death in the higher circles was almost an 
unlocked-for rarity ; and when persons of distinction departed 
this life, the first inquiry seems to have been, who poisoned 
them in their last dish. To die by poison was then as much a 
mark of good company as it is now to be afflicted with the gout. 
The two ladies, of whose feuds we are treating, bandied about 
charges of murder against each other as lightly and familiarl 
as two dowagers of modern times would upbraid each other with 
cheating at cards. The duchess, however, appears at one 
period to have laboured to propitiate the favourite, but without 
success ; and to a woman of her lofty pride the rebuff must have 
been indeed a 7 and inexpiable offence. The vitupera- 
tive epithets in which she delights to expend her wrath towards 
de Maintenon are by no means so remarkable for their grace as 
for their significance; they are, in truth, for the most part, 
of that order of eloquence which flourishes in the purlieus of St. 
Giles’ in London, and the Halle of Paris. 

The impolitic measures and disastrous events that marked 
the latter years of the bigoted king, the duchess ascribes, and 
justly, to the influence of Maintenon, and it is indeed unques- 
tionably true, that Louis, a saint, completed the mischief which 
he had left undone as Louis, a sinner. A profligate woman, 
like the du Barry of a subsequent period, would not have ef- 
fected so much evil to the nation as the devout Maintenon. 

The duchess tells an amusing anecdote, illustrative of the 
peculiar hue of the king’s piety, and of his ideas of toleration :— 


‘ If any one was to be ruined with the king, it was only necessary to 
say “ He is a Huguenot, or a Jansenist,” and his business was imme- 
diately settled. My son was about to take into his service a gentleman, 
whose mother was a professed Jansenist. The Jesuits, by way of em- 
broiling my son with the king, represented that he was about to engage 
e Jansenist on his establishment. The king immediately sent for him, 
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and said, “ How is this, nephew? I understand you think of employing 
a Jansenist in your service.”—“ Oh no!” replied my son, laughing, “ I 
can assure your majesty that he is not a Jansenist ; and I even doubt 
whether he believes in the existence of a God.” —“ Oh, well, then,” said 
the king, “ if that be the case, and you are sure that he is no Jansenist, 
you may take him.” ’ 


After writing this passage the duchess oe well add, “ it is 
impossible for a man to be more ignorant of religion than the 
king was.” 

ur author states that Maintenon had not much relish for 
the king’s conversation, which was not, probably, quite so racy 
as that she had been accustomed to in Scarron’s circle :— 


‘ From the beginning to the end of their connexion, the king’s socicty 
was always irksome to her, and she did not scruple to say so to her own 
relations. She had before been much accustomed to the company of 
men, but afterwards dared see none but the king, whom she never loved, 
and his ministers. This made her ill-tempered, and she did not fail to 
make those persons feel its effects who were withm her power. My son 
and I have had our share of it. She thought only of two things, her 
ambition and her amusement. The old sorceress never loved any one 
but her favorite, the duke du Maine.” . . . . “ My son made me laugh 
the other day,—I asked him how Madame de Maintenon was ; “ Won- 
derfully well,” he replied. ‘“ That is surprising at her age,” I said. 
“ Yes ;” he rejoined, “ but do you not know that God has, by way of 
punishing the Devil, doomed him to exist a certain number of years in 
that ugly body.” .... I believe that what grieved her most in 
dying was, to quit the world, and leave me and my son behind her in 

h tay , 


good health 
When it is considered on what easy conditions, provided they 
sit not too heavily on the loins of the people, kings may acquire 
the favour of the million, one cannot but feel surprised that they 
do not oftener obtain suffrages so lightly to be earned. The 
slightest courtesies from the Lord’s anointed, a hat to a yeoman, 
half a minute’s chat with a clown, any tokens of respect for the 
feelings of the humbler classes, any indication of interest in their 
well-being, or signs of sympathy with their tastes, and partici- 
elgg their pleasures and enjoyments, are hailed with delight 
y a simple-hearted people, and are recorded by thousands of 
tongues as anecdotes creditable to the sovereign. Provided he 
be not disgraced by scandalous vices, the road to a certain share 
and quality of popularity is open to a prince, or was, perhaps 
we should say, for the world as it grows older and wiser, is not 
so easily pleased as formerly in this respect, and its children 
look coldly on the toys once so fine in their eyes, and ask cui 
bono? A certain monarch, whose character itis neither safe to 
censure nor to praise, conciliated the affections of a vast number 
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of his subjects by applying himself to shoulders of mutton at 
two o’clock, and shaking his royal sides at the buffooneries of 
renee It doubtless seemed a vast condescension in a great 
ing to be hungry at so early an hour—it was something, also, to 
give an honest fellow the opportunity of saying, “ I am like the 
ing, I dine at two,” and every man feels a secret complacency 
for the being betwixt whom and himself he discovers a likeness 
even in the most trifling particular—and where was he who loved 
his shoulder of mutton, and did not honour his king? On such 
trifles may the popularity of princes depend! We have, indeed, 
heard many old people relate, with the most unequivocal tokens 
of glee and affection, how heartily this same king used to laugh 
when the clown in a pantomime swallowed carrots of a dimen- 
sion that no modern clowns could compass, and how his majesty 
was > pleased to cause the gratifying exploit to be re- 
peated. Such symptoms of humanity, with a seasoning of con- 
descension, and the average share of household virtues, would 
cover a multitude of political errors. So much more fastidious is, 
however, the present generation, that we much question whether a 
course of mutton and pantomime would go far to render a reign- 
ing king popular. Louis 14th rade reverences to the French, and 
ained victories, and he was popuiar fora day; but the people 
came hungry while his mistresses rioted and exhausted. the 
treasure of the state, and they found that bows were not bread. 
Towards the end of his life the nation was impatient for his death, 
and when that event took place it was celebrated as a jubilee. 
The remarks of contemporary writers on this mutation, for as such 
they regarded it, are sufficiently amusing. Richelieu, who loved 
the king, accompanies his observations on it with some edifyin 
reflections on the proper method of treating the people, w ich 
are exceedingly curious, and which will, no doubt, be highly 
commended by all tax-masters of the legitimate school. 

“Tl (le peuple) ne voyait plus, dans Louis 14th, qu’il avait 
tant admiré, qu’un roi que le malheur environnoit : il était impa- 
tient de passer sous le joug d’un autre maitre, et le duc de 
Burgogne était celui wil révérait d’avance. Ce peuple attend 
toujours de celui qui doit succéder, une diminution d’impéts ; 
mais il se trompe; i est prudent qu’il soit chargé suffisamment. 
Il seroit méme tres-impolitique de le mettre en état de n’étre pas 
toujours fort occupé pour vivre; trop d’aisance lui donneroit le 
tems de raisonner : il finiroit peut-étre par calculer ses forces, et 
on peut juger quelle insubordination il en resulteroit, insubordi- 
nation a la vérité facile 4 calmer, en repandant un peu de sang, 
mais qu’il faut toujours prévenir.” 

We suppose that the desirable state for a people alluded to 
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here, the “ fort occupé pour vivre,” is about that of the peasantry 
in Ireland, who are generally so busily engaged in the occupa- 
tion of starving, as to leave no dangerous leisure for reasoning. 
On the subject of Louis’ political faults, and the public joy at 
his death, Richelieu has these"remarks : — 

“ Je veux bien convenir que la fin du régne de Louis X1V fut 
tres malheureuse: mais cela vint des ministres, qui n’avoient 
pas cette energie nécessaire pour bien conduire le département 
de la guerre; cela fit peut-étre occasionné encore par la trop 
grande devotion du roi, qui lui fit préférer pour les places du 
conseil des gens devotes, ou qui affichaient un extérieur reli- 
gieux, ou les choisit au prejudice de ceux qui avaient plus de 
talens. La revocation de l’édit de Nantes, qui depuis trente 
ans quelle était signée, faisait encore couler le sang dans 
plusieurs provinces, avoit peut-étre aussi préparé les malheurs 
dont gemissait alors la enon, par lexpulsion de bien des 
milliers de gens riches : je suis loin de l’excuser : mais cependaunt 
je soutiens qu’un rot est le maitre dans son royaume..... On 
luia fait encore un crime davoir occasionné une guerre funeste 
par son ambition de placer sur le tréne d’Espagne, son petit- 
fils, le Duc dAnjou. Quel roi ne sera pas flatté de donner une 
couronne a son fils, de multiplier les royaumes dans sa famille ? 
. + « » Quel a été son but en prenant les armes? d’assuvrer la 
couronne a son petit-fils. Ne I’a-t-il pas fait? et malgré les 
revers, les humiliations, cette branche cadette des Bourbons 
ne régne-t-elle pas encore en Espagne ?” 

Indeed, we know not what apology to frame for a people so 
abject in spirit, so low in loyalty, as to complain of their blood 
and treasure* being poured forth for the grand object of *pro- 
viding handsomely for their monarch’s grandson, —what is the 
blood of two nations compared with a crown for one young gen- 
tleman ? 

“ Ce peuple toujours extréme, si indecent dans sa joie, a la 
mort du plus grand de ses souverains, n’envisageant que le 





* « Doté du sang et des trésors du royaume” is the expression of the 
regent, in a letter to this prince. Our author’s sketch of the method of 
managing Philip 5th, practised by his queen, is amusing enough ; we must 
premise that this monarch, who had cost two nations so dear, was a mere 
puppet, played on by his wife:—‘* La reine avait un moyen sir d’in- 
sinuer au roi tout ce qu’elle voulait. Le bon sire aimait excessive- 
ment coucher avec elle; pai-la elle faisait de lui ce qu’il lui plaisait. 
Elle avait, dans sa chambre, un lit a roulettes; quand il n’avoit pas fait 
ce qu’elle demandait, elle ’envoyait dans le lita roulettes ; mais lorsqu’elle 
était contente de lui, elle le faisait coucher dans son propre lit, ce qui 
était le comble de la felicité du roi.’ 
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moment present, prenoit plaisirs 4 oublier tout ce qu'il avoit 
fait. ll ne se souvenoit plus de la conquéte de la Franche- 
Comté, d’une partie de la Flandre, qui avoit augmenté les do- 
maines de la couronne ; des victoires continuelles qui avoient 
illustrés ce régne .... Je ne puis pas me rappeller encore sans 
humeur les indécences du peuple de Paris, le jour du convoi de 
son souverain ; la mort du tyran le plus odieux n’auroit point 
fait plus de plaisir. On Vaccusoit de tous les malheurs; on 
regarda sa mort comme un bien que le ciel accordoit. Quelques 
apnées de disgraces avoient tout détruit; sa gloire passée 
wetoit plus rien ; le peuple maudissoit sa memoire, et insulta 
grossi¢rement le cercucil d’un roi, dont s’honorera éternelle- 
ment la France, et qu’on ne peut déposer sans crainte dans 
le tombeau de ses ptres.”—=Vie privée du Maréchal de Richelieu. 

We now come to the character of the Regent, who rose far 
superior to his compeers in genius, acquirements, and all intel- 
lectual endowments ; .he appears, moreover, to have possessed 
no ordinary portion of bonhommie ; and the moderation he dis- 
played in the punishment of his enemies engaged in the 
Cellamare conspiracy reflects no small credit on him, both as a 
man and a politician.* His private life was, however, deeply 
stained wah the vices of the age :-— 


* My son, it must be allowed, possesses some great qualities. He 
has good sense, understands several languages, is fond of reading, speaks 
well, has studied much, is learned and acquainted with most of the arts, 
however difficult. He is a musician, and does not compose badly ; he 
paints well, he understands chemistry, is well yersed in history, and is 
quick in comprehension. He soon, however, gets tired of every thing. 
He has an excellent memory, is expert in war, and fears nothing in the 
world : his intentions are always just and fair, and if his actions ure 
ever otherwise, it is the fault of others. His only faults are, that lie is 
too kind, not sufficiently reserved, and apt to believe people who have 
less sense than himself: he is, therefore, often deceived, tor the knaves 
who know his temper will run all risks with him. His other fault is 
one not common to Frenchmen, the easiness with which women can 
persuade him ; and this often brings him into domestic quarrels. He 
can refuse them nothing; and even carries his complaisance so fur as 





* Four persons of rank were executed in Bretagne, and there is an anec- 
dote, concerning the fate of one of them, which shows the implicit faith 
attached at this period to predictions—‘‘ One of them, who might have 
escaped by flying to Spain, would not go. When he was asked why, he 
said it had been predicted that he should die dy sea (de la mer). Just 
before he was executed, he asked the headsman what his name was: ‘* My 
name is Sea,’ (la Mer) replied the man. ‘ Then,’ said the nobleman, ‘ I 
am undone.’”’ There is another story to the same effect in the Memoirs 
of Richelieu, who was himself a believer in the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life. 
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to give them marks of affection, without really liking them. When 
I tell him that he is too » he says, is it not better to be too good 
thanbad? . .. . en he is under the necessity of saying any 
thing harsh, he is much more pained at it than the person who expe- 


riences the disgrace.’ 


The Mother of the Regent proceeds to hint, that, like 
Madame de Longueville (whom we shall notice in another 
place), her son had no taste for innocent pleasures; but this 
trait in his character is too notorious to require any exposition, 
though the duchess seems to have thought otherwise, as 
she has been at the pains of recording the grossest evidence 
of her son’s lubricity. 

Every one knows that the policy of the French court, with 

to the Pretender, underwent a complete change under 
the Regency. The duchess states that the Regent “ was very 

with lord Stair, because he believed that he had done 
him. an ill office with the King of England, and prevented the 
latter from entering into the alliance with France and Holland. 
If that alliance had taken place, my son could have prevented 
the Pretender from beginning his journey; but as England 
refused to do so, the Regent was obliged to do nothing but 
what was stipulated for by the treaty of peace; that is to say, 
not to succour the Pretender with money nor arms: which he 
faithfully performed. He sent wherever lord Stair requested.* 
He believed that the English people would not be well pleased 
to see their king allied to the crown of France.” 

Our author’s apprehensions for George Ist, on his accession 
to the throne of England, her notions concerning the English 
people, and her ideas regarding the indefeasible rights of the 

tuarts are sufficiently legitimate and not a little amusing :— 

‘ I hardly know how to rejoice at the accession of our prince George, 
to the throne of England, for I have no confidence in the English 
people. I remember still too well the fine speeches which were made 
here, not long ago, by lord Peterborough. I would rather that our 
elector was Emperor of Germany, and I wish that the king who is here 
(James 2nd), was again in possession of England, because the kingdom 
belongs to him. 1 fear that the inconstancy of the English will in the 
end produce some scheme which may be injurious to us. Perhaps there 
was never, in any nation, a king who had been crowned with more 
eclat, or a more tumultuous joy than James 2nd; and yet the same 





* The duke of Orleans ordered,. in lord Stair’s presence, Cantades, 
major of the guard, to arrest the Pretender on his passage through Chatean- 
Thierry; but adds Duclos, Cantades was an intelligent man, and well 
acquainted with the Regent’s secret intentions, and so he set out resolved 
aot to find what he went in search of. 
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nation since persecuted him in the most pitiless manner, and has so 
tormented his innocent son, that he can scarcely find an asylum after all 
his heavy misfortunes. If the English were to be trusted, I should say, 
that it is fortunate the parliaments are in favour of George; but the 
more one reads the history of English revolutions, the more one is com- 
pelled to remark the eternal hatred which the people of that nation has 
had towards their kings, as well as their fickleness.* 

* The Chevalier de Saint George is one of the best men in the world, 
and complaisance itself. He one day said to lord Douglas, “ What 
should I do to gain the good-will of my countrymen?” Douglas 
replied, “‘ Only embark hence, with twelve Jesuits, and as soon as you 
land in England hang every one of them publicly ; you can do nothing 
so likely to recommend you to the English people.” ’ 


The character of Law, projector of the Mississippi scheme, is 
yiven with whimsical effect, as gleaned from the correspondence. 

he commencement of it was written when this famous bubble 
was just blown and in its glory ; the conclusion, on its bursting. 
Some subjoined anecdotes of the species of persecution to 
which the financier was subjected by the ladies, show the 
rapacity of the high-born dames of this period, and how com- 
pletely they were the slaves of gold :— 


‘ Mr. Law is a very honest and a very sensible man ; he is extremely 
polite to every body, and very well bred. He does not speak French 
ill, at least, he speaks it much better than Englishmen in general. 
It is said that, when his brother arrived in Paris, Mr. Law made him a 
present of three millions (of livres) ; he has good talents, and has put 
the affairs of the state in such good order, that all the king’s debts have 
been paid. He is admirably skilled in all that relates to finance. The 
late king would have been glad to employ him; but as Mr. Law was 
not a Catholic, he said he ought not to confide in him. 19th Sept. 
1719. 

‘ He says that, of all the persons to whom he has explained his 
system, there have been only two who have properly comprehended it, 
and these are, the king of Sicily and my son ; he was quite astonished 
at their having so readily understood it. He is so much run after, that 
he has no repose by day or by night. A duchess even kissed his hand 
publicly. If a duchess can do this, what will not other ladiesdo * * 
* * Another lady, who pursued him every where, heard that he was 
at Madame de Limiane’s, and immediately begged the latter to permit 
her to dine with her. Madame de Limiane went to her, and said she 





* We cannot find this passage in the French translation of the Memoirs, 
and yet the English translation, from which it is transcribed, is manifestly 
a translation from the French: this is a circumstance we know not how te 
explain, but the turn of thought, and style of thinking, are so much those 
of the duchess of Orleans, that we do not hesitate to quote the passage, 
at .~ same time apprising our readers of the circumstances under whieh 
we do so. 
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must be excused for that day, as Mr. Law was to dine with her. 
Madame de Boucher replied, that it was for this reason expressly she 
wished to be invited. Madame de Limiane only repeated, that she did not 
choose to have Mr. Law troubled, and so quitted her. Having, however, 
ascertained the dinner-hour, Madame de Boucher passed before the house 
in her coach, and made the coachman and fvotman call out “ fire.” 
Immediately all the company quitted the table to know where the fire 
was, and among them Mr. Law appeared. As soon as Madame de 
Boucher saw him, she jumped out of the carviage to speak to him, but 
he, guessing the trick, instantly disappeared. 

‘ Another lady ordered her carriage to be driven opposite to Mr. 
Law’s hotel, and then to be overturned. Addressing herself to the 
coachman, she said, *‘ Overturn here, you blockhead—overturn !” Mr. 
Law ran out to her assistance, when she confessed to him, that she had 
done this for the sole purpose of having an interview with him. 

* A servant had gained so much in the Rue de Quincampoix, that he 
was enabled to set up his equipage. When his coach was brought 
home, he forgot who he was and mounted behind. His servant cried 
out, “ Ah, Sir! what are you doing? this is your own carriage?” 
“ That is true,” said the quondam servant, “ I had forgotten .... .” 
People of all nations in Europe are daily coming to Paris; and it has 
been remarked, that the number of souls in the capital has been in- 
creased by 250,000 more than usual. It has been necessary to make 
granarics into bed-rooms ; there is such a profusion of carriages, that 
the streets are choaked up with them, and many persons run great 
danger. . . - + «+ « 

‘ The Princess de Leon would be taken to the Bank, and made her 
footman cry out, “ room for the Princess de Leon!” At the same time, 
she, who is very little, slipped into the place where the bankers and the 
clerks were sitting. ‘“ I want some stock,” said she. The clerk replied, 
“ You must have patience, Madame, the certificates are delivered in 
rotation, and-you must wait until those who applied before you are 
served.” At the same time he opened the drawer where the stock- 
papers were kept; the Princess snatched at them: the clerk tried to 
— her, and a fight ensued. The clerk was now alarmed at having 

aten a lady of quality, and ran out to ask the servants who the Princess 
de Leon was. One of the footmen said, “ she is a lady of high rank, 7 
young and beautiful.” ‘‘ Well then,” said the clerk. “ it cannot be 
she.” Another footman said, “ The Princess of Leon is a little 
woman with a hunch before and another behind, and with arms so long 
that they nearly reach the ground.” “ Then,” replied the clerk, “ that 
is she.” 

‘ Mr. Law is not avaricious ; he gives away large sums in charity, 
and assists many indigent people. 

‘ When my son wanted some duchesses to accompuny my daughter to 
Geneva, some one who heard him speaking about it, said, “ If, Mon- 
sieur, you would like to select from a number of duchesses, send to Mr. 
Law’s, you will find them all there. 

‘ Lord Stair cannot conceal his hatred of Mr. Law, and yet he has 
gained, at least, three millions by him.’ 
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We now come to the bursting of the bubble and Law’s 
decadence. We extract some passages descriptive of the 
bearing of this man under the popular displeasure ; the parti- 
culars of the failure of his scheme and its consequences we 
pass over as matter of history familiar to our readers :— 


‘ My son has been obliged to displace Mr. Law. This person, who 
was formerly worshipped like a God, is now not sure of his life 4 

: Law is said to be in such an agony of fear, that he 
has not been able to venture to my son’s at Saint Cloud, although he 
sent a carriage to fetch him. He is a dead man; he is as pale as a 
sheet, and, it is said, can never get over his last panic. The people’s 
hatred of the Duke (of Orleans) arises from his being the friend of 
Law, whose children he carried to Saint Muir, where they are to 
rem un 

On the 10th of December (1720) Law withdrew; he is now at 
one of his estates about six miles from Paris. The Duke (d’Orleans) 
who wished to visit him, thought proper to take Mademoiselle de 
Prie’s post-chaise, and put his footman in a grey livery, otherwise the 
people would have known and have mal-treated him. 

* Law is gone to Brussels; Madame de Prie lent him her chaise ; 
when he returned it, he wrote, thanking her, and at the same time 
seut her a ring worth 100,000 livres. “The duke provided him with 
relays, aad made four of his own people accompany him. When he 
took leave of my son, Law said to him, “ Monsieur, I have committed 
several great faults, but they are merely such as are incident to huma- 
nity ; you will find neither malice nor dishonesty in my conduct.” His 
wife would not go away until she had paid all their debts, he owed to 
his rotisseur alone 10,000 livres.’ 


When it is considered that the failure of Law’s system had 
drawn down on the Regent the hatred of the populace, the 
active part he took in delivering the disgraced projector from 
the danger that threatened him will be duly appreciated, and 
regarded as, at least, reflecting no discredit on the duke: 
under such circumstances there are few princes that would not 
gladly have propitiated the multitude by sacrificing the object 
of its hatred. But the Regent’s character was a singular 
paradox; a curious mixture of natural goodness and habitual 
vice; a strange compound of capacity for the best things, with 
the practice ‘of the worst. The qualities of this remarkable 
man are thus summed up by a German writer :— 

* According to the testimonies of all contemporary histo- 
rians, scarcely any mortal ever united in so high a degree as 
the Duke Regent, the happiest talents for all the fine and 
useful arts and sciences, with such an unaccountable aversion 
to every thing commendable and virtuous; such exalted 
virtues, among which personal valour and unwearied placability 
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were particularly distinguished, with such a propensity to the 
most degrading vices; such soundness, promptitude, and 
acuteness of understanding, with such inanity and indolence of 
mind ; such talents for ——— with such a disposition, 
to suffer himself to be enslaved by the vilest of wretches; ina 
word, sO many rare qualifications, both of the heart and mind, 
with such a total inability to make a good use of them.” 

Under the Regency the court reached the climax of 
profligacy. During the latter days of Louis 14th, vice had 
worn a mask which it now threw off, and it was naked and not 
ashamed. The work before us is more than sufficiently 
charged with filthy evidence of the particular vices and 
general corruption of morals that pesvilled at the period of 
which it treats—decency forbids, however, more than an 
allusion to these details. 

The habits of the ladies of this time appear to have been 
about on a par with their morals. Drinking to excess was 
a prevalent vice, and is mentioned familiarly, merely as an 
i en circumstance in the life of a princess or duchess, and 
as if no stigma attached to a practice so peculiarly odious in 
women. The Dauphine of Burgundy, for instance, is described 
as reforming three years previous to her death, pretty much 
after the fashion propose oy Sir John Falstaff, that is to 
say, she “ left off sack and lived cleanly,” or in the words of 
the Duchess, “ elle ne faisait plus d’escapade, et ne buvait plus 
a lexces.” 

The Duchess of Bourbon is celebrated for what the topers 
term “ a good head,” a fine capacity for liquor; her daughters 
with every ee em to emulate the jolly fame of their mother, 
are represented as not having been so eminently gifted in this par- 
ticular, and as somewhat unruly when in their cups—they were 
beautiful and amiable women, adds our author. Madame de 
Montespan, and many other ray a ladies, are renowned 
for the depth of their potations ; Henrietta and the Princess of 
Monaco had their debauches; but it would be tedious and 
not very edifying to note the names of those high-born dames 
who distinguished themselves by their devotion to Bacchus. 
Tobacco was also much in vogue with the ladies of this day, 
and it was no unusual circumstance to find a princess statidle. 
ing her pipe ; the Dauphin is indeed said to have once surprised 
the duchess de Chartres, and the duchess de Bourbon, solacin 
their leisure hours with pipes procured from the Swiss Goad. 
“ My jug in one hand and my pipe in the other,” was a senti- 
ment that few women of quality would then have affected to 
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despise. Smoking is named as one of the pleasures of the 
beautiful Madame de Grancei.* 

A restless and depraved appetite for enjoyment would suffer 
the women of the court to leave no possible source of it unex- 
— and when the pleasures befitting their sex palled, they 

ad recourse to those which custom has appropriated to men. 
Perhaps a whiff of tobacco out of a Swiss guardsman’s pipe, 
was the most harmless shape in which this thirst for a 
could evaporate. Madame de Longueville would hardly have 
approved of so innocent a diversion, “ qui s’ennuyait a périr en 
Normandie od était son mari. Ceux qui étaient auprées d’elle, 
lui disent: Mon Dieu, Madame, l’ennui vous ronge; ne 
voudriez vous pas quelque amusement? il y a des chiens et de 
belles foréts ; voudriez-vous chasser? Non dit-elle, je naime 
pas la chasse. Voudriez-vous de louvrage? Non, jen’aime pas 
Pouvrage. Voudriez vous vous promener ou jouer a quelque 
jeu? Non, je n’aime ni Pun m Pautre. Que voudriez vous 
donc, lui demanda-t-on? Elle répondit, que voulez-vous que 
je vous dise? Je n’aime pas les plaisirs innocens.”’ 

Among the duchess’s scandalous anecdotes, we find that 
queen Anne, of glorious memory, was charged by her loving 
subjects with intoxicating herself “ complétement ;’ and with 
other irregularities not to be named. Mary is accused, also, 





* « Quand la Grancei suivit notre reine en Espagne, comme dame ¢’atour, 
on Venferma aussi le soir; elle en fut désolée. En mourant elle s’ecria: 
Ah! mon Dieu, faut il que je meure, moi qui de la vie n’ai songé a la 
mort? Elle n’avait jamais rien fait que jouer avec ses amans jusqu’ a cing 
ou six heures du matin, se régaler, fumer du tabuc, et puis suivre ses gouts 
habituels. Lors de son temps critique, elle s’écriat dans son desespoir : je 
deviens vieille, et ne pourrai plus avoir d’enfans! Cela a fait rire tout le 
monde, ses amis comme ses ennemis. Elle avait eu une fois une dispute 
avec Madame de Bouillon, le soir il prend envie 4 la Grancei de se cacher 
dans embrasure d’une croisée de cette dame, qui; ne croyant pas étre 
ecoutée, s’entretenait librement avec la marquise d’Allreye de la vie 
déréglée de la Grancei, dont en effet il n’y avait pas grand éloge 4 faire ; 
elle dit que la Grancei avait eu tort ******** et autre choses semblables. 
Aussitot la Grancei se précipite dans la chambre, et se met a injurier 
Madame de Bouilion comme une poissarde. Celle ci, qui n’était pas muette, 
repliqua ; et l’on entendit des belles choses. Madame de Bouillon alla se 

laindre ensuite de la Grancei, d’abord pour l’avoir écoutée et en second 
ia our avoir insultée chez elle. Monsieur gronda la Grancei, lui dit 
u’elle s’était attiré ce désagrément par son indiscretion, et lui enjoignit 
de se raccommoder avec son adversaire. La Grancei dit: Puis-je me 
raccommoder avec Madame de Bouillon aprés tout le mal qu’elle a dit de 
moi? Apres avoir réfléchi un peu, elle ajouta: Oui, je le puis, car elle 
— dit que j’ etais laide.”’ 
e quote the above as a characteristic sketch of a coquette of the old 
court, 
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of having been a coquette in Holland, but the story rests on 
the worst possible authority, that of the soi-disant favoured 
lover: “ Count d’Avaux, the French ambassador, told me him- 
self, that he had had a secret interview with her (Mary), at the 
apartments of one of the queen’s maids of honour, Madame 
Treslane. The prince of Orange became acquainted with the 
affair, dismissed the young lady, but invented some other pre- 
text, that the real cause might not be known.” 

The confessions of favoured gallants can seldom be received 
as evidence, and at this period in particular, there was no 
artifice, no meanness, to which the Lotharios of the day did not 
resort to exaggerate the number of their intrigues; as if the 
frequency of their conquests compensated for the notorious ease 
of them. The celebrated Duc de Richelieu,* whose due share 





* This distinguished nobleman appears to have been what Johnson 
terms ‘‘a very pretty scoundrel.” The malignity of his character is 
strikingly displayed in the subjoined anecdote from his life, which 
presents no bad specimen of the shameful tyranny practised by the 
privileged classes towards their miserable inferiors under the ancient 
regime. We must premise that the duke was carrying on an intrigue with 
a married lady, and that his valet was instructed to amuse her waiting- 
woman, which he failed to do, his affections being engaged elsewhere :— 

** Mademoiselle Dufour porta ses plaintes 4 sa maitresse, qui les commu- 
niqua a Richelieu. Celui-ci voulut découvrir Ja cause du peu d’empresse- 
meut de Stéphano ; il ne fut pas long-tems sans Ctre instruit qwil aimoit 
une demoiselle Aimée. Elle logeoit rue Saint-Louis au Marais, & il ne 
s’étonna plus des courses fréquentes qu’y faisoit son homme. Empressé 
de connoitre cette fille, il trouva que son valet-de-chambre avoit le gofit 
trés-hon. C’étoit une jeune blonde de vingt ans, vive & fraiche. Le due 
qui aimoit la beauté partout od il la rencontroit, crut que mademoiselle 
Aimée seroit ravie de recevoir les hommages d’un homme comme lui, & 
quelle feroit une énorme différence d’un pair de France a un valet ; mais 
l'amour qui se rit de toutes les vaines distinctions des hommes, en ordonna 
tout autrement. La fille qui préféroit déja Stéphano a un financier, lui fit 
bien aisément encore le sacrifice d'une Excellence. Monseigneur fut 
remercié, & le modeste Stéphano plus heureux que jamais. 

** Richelieu, calmant son premier transport, s’imagina que la persévérance 
lui ramencroit une fille égarée par la passion; mais convaincu que ses 
soins étoient inutiles, il concut Podieux projet de la perdre. I va trouver 
M. Berryer, lieutenant de police, ministre subalterne, toujours dévoué aux 
grands, & lui demande un ordre du roi pour faire arréter cette fille. I veut 
en méme-temps punir son valet-de-chambre d’étre plus favorisé que lui, & 
recommande au Rentennnt de police de le faire mettre au Fort-l’Evéque. I! 
fut résolu entr’eux qu’on feroit arréter les deux amans ensemble, X qu’il 
falloit pour cela leur faciliter les moyens de se voir. 

«* Le duc feint d’aller 4 Versailles ; il emméne un autre valet-de-chambre, 
& dit A Stéphano qu'il n’aura pas besoin de lui de trois ou quatre jours. 
Celui-ci enchanté de cette nouvelle, court aussitot en faire part asa mai- 
tresse qui dispose si bien ses moments, ga lui promet a souper & a 
coucher pour le soir. C’étoit oa les attendoient les suppots de la police. 
A peine étoient-ils 4 table qu’on frappe; il faut ouvrir: un exempt de 
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of renown as the terror of husbands, and the disturber of 
families, would have satisfied about any twenty modern fine 
gentlemen, put in practice the most ridiculous stratagems to 
magnify his exploits : “il usoit ainsi d’addresse, et toujours avec 
succes, soit en amour, soit dans ses autres négociations. Il 
quittoit ses amis en leur disant qu’il alloit au rendez-vous chez 
la dame qu'il designoit. I] donnoit ordre 4 son cocher de sortir 
le soir 4 ’heur indiquée, un de ses gens derriére la voiture, 
come s’il eit été dedans; elle attendait quelques heures prés 
de la porte de la dame, et rentrait ensuite AThétel. Cette 
comédie recommencoit le lendemain pour une autre belle; et le 
duc pendant ce temps était renfermé chez lui, invisible pour 
tout le monde.”— Vie privée du Maréchal de Richelieu. 
According to our author, the duchess of Burgundy had no 
tendresse for this gallant cavalier, though his boasts of the 
advances he had made in her favour caused his first confine- 
ment in the Bastille. Richelieu, in his memoirs, however, 





police des gardes leur ordonnent de les suivre de la part du roi, & laissent 
i peine a Stéphano le tems de remettre son habit qu’il avoit oté. Il se 
réclame de M. le duc de Richelieu, dit qu’il est son valet-de-chambre,. de- 
mande qu’on le conduise a l’hétel; mais la seule réponse est de le trainer 
dans un fiacre qui s’arréta au grand Chatelet pour y déposer la matheu- 
rense Aimée : Stéphano se voit écrouer au Fort l’Evéque. 

** Dans le premier moment, il ne sait 4 quoi attribuer son malheur ; il'n’a 
rien fait pour se l’attirer: mais réfléchissant que son maitre est altier & 
vindicatif, il ne peut plus douter qu’il ne soit victime de sa vengeance. La 
rage dans le coeur, il n’ose encore s’en plaindre ouvertement ; il veut le 

uitter & s’engager: mais les recruteurs sachant qu’il est attaché a Riche- 
lieu, n’oseront pas lui donner d’engagemens. Enfin apres cing ou six jours ; 
il voit arriver Desnoyer dans la prison, qui lui dit qu’on le cherche par- 
tout, & que le duc en est fort inquiet. C’est a sa recommandation, ajoute- 
t-il, qu’il doit sa liberté. 

*« D’od venez-vous donc, lui demande Richelieu en le voyant? Mon- 
seigneur, vous le savez ; je ne me plains pas pour moi; mais il est affreux, 
répond Stéphano, de faire enfermer une fille qui ne vous a fait aucun mal ; 
faites-la sortir de prison, je vous en supplie. 

«* Le duc furieux le chasse, & ajoute que s’il entend parler de lui, il le fera 
conduire dans son pays (en Italie) ab & mains liés. Le malheureux se 
cache quinze jours chez Desnoyer, sans oser paroitre. Pendant ce tems 
le duc fait transférer sa maitresse 4 l’hopital, malgré le pardon qu’elle lui 
demande par écrit. Elle n’avoit pu faire parvenir ses plaintes a M. de 
Panche. Stéphano l'instruisit de sa situation par une lettre anonyme; 
mais ce trésorier qui gardoit des ménagemens avec sa femme, & qui redow- 
toit encore plus le crédit du duc, n’osa faire aucune démarche en faveur de 
cette infortunée qui fut victime du pouvoir. Elle passa dix-huit mois a 
Vhépital, & n’en sortit que parce que Richelieu, qui alla en ambassade a 
Dresde, loublia. Elle n’avoit plus rien, ses meubles avoient ¢té vendus, 
& son refus de consoler les desirs d’un grand, lui valut la mistre. Sté- 

hano fut obligé de demander pardon pour rentrer chez son maitre, dont 
il fut long-tems 4 oublier l’indigne traitement. 
VOL. IIl.——wW. R. L 
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states nothing that would actually compromise the character 
of the dauphine so far as he was concerned, but insinuates that 
the death of the princess robbed him of the conquest : as for 
his imprisonment, he ascribes it not to his own boasts, but to 
the scandal of the court, which breathed on the reputation of 
the dauphine, and compelled Louis, though persuaded of the 
innocence of the parties, to punish the man who had attracted 
public suspicion to so delicate a matter. When we advert to 
the character of the duchess of Burgundy, so glowingly eulo- 
gised in history, it is, however, by no means extraordinary that 
slander should have taken liberties with her actions. The 
mother of the regent gives the subjoined account of the edu- 
cation, habits, and manners of this princess, whose signal 
reformation in leaving off sack and living cleanly we have 
already noted :— 


* It is not surprisin; = the dauphine, even when she was duchess 
of Burgundy, should have been a coquette. One of Maintenon’s 
maxims was, that there was no harm in coquetry, but that a grande 
passion only was a sin. In the second place, she never took care that 
the duchess of Burgundy behaved conformably to her rank; she was 
often left quite alone in her chateau, with the exception of her people ; 
she was permitted to run about arm in arm with one of her young ladies, 
without esquire, or dames d'honneur, or d’atour. At Marly and Ver- 
sailles she was obliged to go to chapel on foot and without her stays, and 
seat herself near the femmes de chambre. At Madame de Maintenon’s 
_ there was no observance of ranks; every one sat down there promis- 
cuously : she did this for the purpose of avoiding all discussion respecting 
her own rank. At Marly the dauphine used to run about the garden 
with the young people until two or three o'clock in the morning. The 
king knew nothing of these nocturnal sports. Maintenon had forbidden 
the duchess de Lude to tease the duchess of Burgundy, or to put her out 
of temper, because then she would not be able to divert the king. 
Maintenon had threatened, too, with her eternal vengeance, whoever 
should be bold enough to complain of the dauphine to the king. It was 
for this redson that no one dared tell the king what the whole court, 
and even strangers, were perfectly well acquainted with. The dauphine 
liked to be dragged along the ground by valets who held her feet. 
These servants were in the habit of saying to each other, ‘ Come, shall 
we go and play with the duchess of Burgundy?’ for so she was at this 
time. She was dreadfully nasty” * * * * 


Here we must stop; the ‘ escapades’ of this princess will 
not bear narration. 

We must now, take our leave of this work, which contains 
much that is curious—much that is amusing, and much that 
will be condemned as offensive to the scrupulous delicacy of 
our age. As it generally illustrates the manners and morals of 
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the times, it is a valuable production—but the structure of the 
book—acompilation of scraps of correspondence, snatches of a 
lady’s letters, fragments of flying thoughts—together with a 
lamentable lack of dates, necessarily detract much from its 
worth in an historical point of view. Those who are sceptical, 
if any such there be, concerning the vices‘of the ancient regime, 
should read the French translation ; after they have done which, 
we would entreat them to ask themselves the simple question— 
did this country need a revolution? Our fair readers must, 
however, confine their researches to the English translation, 
which is generally decorous, but unfortunately almost univer- 
sally defective. 

We know of no men so truly remarkable as the generality of 
translators of the present day. Without any knowledge of the 
author’s language, many of these gifted gentlemen, by the mere 
force of genius, penetrate his meaning, and convey it from one 
tongue to another ; others more laborious sit down before a work, 
lay siege to it with grammar and dictionary, and blow the sense 
into the air, and convert the book into a heap of rubbish, with a 
success truly surprising; there are those again whose pen works 
more wonders than harlequin’s sword ; if they do but touch a pas- 
sage, by a dexterous slight of hand it is changed into something 
the least to be expected and most ridiculously opposite to its 
original nature and purport. The translation before us, froin the 
French of the Duchess of Orleans’ Memoirs, furnishes exam- 
ples of all these accomplishments, but as we have no disposition 
to say uncivil or uncourteous things to the author, we shall pass 
at once to a notice of the various blemishes that disfigure his 
penton. merely remarking that his genius appears too 

ively and inventive for the severe trammels of translation. 

Page 53 of the French edition“ Deux en sont morts, et on 
dit publiquement qu’ils ont été empoisonnés.” Rendered in the 
English, page 101—* Two of them died with her, and said pub- 
licly that they had been poisoned.” 

Any child three pages advanced in Chambaud’s grammar 
would have known, that ‘‘on dit” could have no reference to the 
two dead people, for setting all other grammatical reasons 
aside, the defunct are not ordinarily made to speak in the present 
tense. The meaning of the passage is clearly, “Two of them 
died of it and they say (that is, the world say, or rather it is said), 
that they (the two dead persons) had been poisoned.” 

The very next sentence is also incorrect. “ La Fontange était 
une petite béte, mais elle avait un bon cceur, et était belle 
comme un ange: de /a téte aux pieds, elle était entierement rousse. 
Translated—“ Fontange was a stupid little creature, but she had 
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avery good heart. She was very red-haired, but aur as 
an angel from head to foot.” There is nothing in the French 
about “ beautiful as an angel from head to foot.” Has the trans- 
lator no respect fora colon? As it is difficult to imagine a 
woman beautiful as an angel, a female Orson, entirely covered 
with red hair from head to foot, we conceive that “ freckled ” 
may be the meaning of the duchess. 

In page 60 of the French we have—“‘ Madame de Montespan 
assistait une fois 4 une revue: lorsqu’elle vint 4 passer devant 
les troupes allemandes, celles-ci se mirent 4 crier: Koenig’s 
Hure, Hure(* * * * * du roi). Le soir, le roidemanda 4 Madame 
de Montespan comment elle avait trouvé la revue? elle répondit : 
‘ Parfaitement belle; mais je trouve seulement que les Allemands 
sont trop naifs d’appeler toutes choses par leur nom, car je me 
suis fait expliquer ce que signifia leur cri.’” 

In page 109 of the English, the brains are knocked out of this 
story most successfully after the following manner— She was 
once present at a review, and as she passed before the German 
soldiers, they called out Koenig’s Hure! Hure! When the king 
asked her in the evening how she liked the review, she said, 
‘ Very well, but only those German soldiers are so simple as not 
to call things by their right names, for I had their shouts ex- 
plained to me!” 

Page 40—French eopy—*“ On ecrit.qu’ étant en Hollande, 
Louis 14th quitta cette conquéte par générosité” &c. &c. Ke. 
This is rendered—*“ It has been said,: and belteved, that Louis 
14th retired from the war against Holland through pure gene- 
rosity.” The interpolation is the more whimsically impertinent, 
when we consider the extreme probability that the thing said 
was never believed ! 

Page 189—French. “ Ce n’était pas l’eau chicorée de 
Madame que d’Effiat avait empoisonnée ; c: qui était un raffine- 
ment d’invention, car d’autres pouvaient goiter de cette eau, tan- 
dis que Madame seule buvait dans sa tasse.” Nothing can be 
clearer than this. The author’s object is, to prove that the par- 
ticular cup, not the water, was poisoned. The translator, 
however, does not in this instance substitute one meaning for 
another, but is content to leave the sentence without any mean- 
ing whatever. ; 

Page 268—English. “ It was not Madame’s endive water 
that D’Effiat poisoned ; that report must have been a mere in- 
vention, for other persons might have tasted it, had madame 
alone drank from her own glass.” Did it never occur to the 
translator that this is sheer nonsense? We recommend him 
earnestly to turn to his dictionary and to assure himself that 
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‘ tandis’ in French has not exactly the force-of ‘ had’ in English. 
The next sentence in the French runs thus—‘“ Un valet de 
chambre qui avait été auprés de Madame, et que j’ai eu ensuite 
(il est mort depuis), m’a raconté que le matin, pendant que 
Monsieur et Madame étaient a la messe, d’Effiat alla au buffet, et 
qu’ayant pris /a ¢asseil en frottal’intérieur avec un papier,”&c.&c 

In page 268 of the English—* A valet de chambre who was 
with Madame, and who afterwards was in my service (he is dead 
now), told me, that in the morning, while Monsieur ana Madame 
were at mass, d’Effiat went to the sideboard, and taking the 

ueen’s cup, rubbed the inside of it with a paper” &c. &c. 
here in the name of wonder did the worthy translator find 
any thing about the ‘queen’s cup’? He might just as well 
have called it the king’s cup, or the pope’s cup; we find in the 
French merely the words ‘la tasse,’ meaning, of course, the par- 
ticular cup appropriated to Madame’s use. 

From these examples the reader may judge of the manner in 
which this translation is executed : if further evidence of its in- 
accuracy were necessary, it would not be difficult to produce 
it ; but we have already given a sufficient portion of our space to 
this exposure, to prolong which might not be very edifying to 
the reader, and would be tedious and indeed painful to our- 
selves. 





Art. VII. Histoire dela Régénération de la Gréce, par F. C. H. L. 
Pouqueville. 4 tomes. Paris, 1824. 

Continuation de I’ Histoire des Evénemens de la Gréce, par M. C. D. 
Raffenel. 1 tome. Paris, 1824. 

Mémoires du Colonel Voutier sur la Guerre actuelle des Grecs. Tome 
1°, Paris, 1824. 

The Greek Revolution, by E. Blaquiere, Esq. London, 1824. 

Chants Populaires de la Gréce Moderne, par C. Fauriel. Paris, 1824. 


mHE old adage, “it never rains but it pours,” has been verified 

by the literary fate of the present struggle in Greece. After 
three years’ drought of information, our thirst for knowledge is sud- 
denly quenched by a stream equally copious and palatable ; and 
the year 1824 opens with the appearance of five works whose titles 
we have placed at the head of this article. We, of course, can- 
not pretend to give any thing like an abridgment, or even a 
synopsis, of such a mass of documents. 

It is impossible to consider separately volumes narrating the 
same events, and whose value consists in their concordant testi- 
mony : we must, therefore, skip in a rambling manner from one 
to the other; but we begin with M. Pouqueville’s, as the most 
voluminous and the most important. Its chief merits are minute- 
ness and interest. Indeed, so many mysteries. are unfolded, and 
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so many wonders narrated, that the reader’s first impression will 
probably be, to question the accuracy and suspect the invention 
of the narrator ; yet we are inclined to acquiesce in M. Pouque- 
ville’s general accuracy; to account for his extraordina 
intimacy with the intrigues of parties and the motives of indivi- 
duals, by the ee which his long official residence at 
the court of Ali Pasha afforded ; and to refer his constant readi- 
ness to give us the very words employed on all occasions to an 
imitation of the classical stage-trick of dramatizing historical 
characters. This practice may be objectionable in point of taste 
and of convenience, as far as the compendious size of a work is 
concerned, but can hardly be held to vitiate an author’s general 
claim to correctness. 

A heavier objection lies against M. Pouqueville’s style, which 
is far too gorgevus. He is always on the stretch for sublimities, 
and labouring, might and main, to be fine. The history of 
Greece during the first quarter of the nineteenth century is too 
interesting and awful, too replete with the wonders of Mahometan 
crimes and Christian suffermgs, Turkish ferocity and Grecian 
heroism ; too decidedly marked by moving accidents and the 
strange caprices of fortune, to need the aid of rhetorical flourishes. 
What, for instance, can be more ridiculous than the speech 
which he attributes, to the arehbishop Germanos? What can be 
more puerile in a plain narration than such expressions as these 

-“* La Frayeur, fille de Mars et de Bellone.” [vol. ii, p. 181]. 
Neither can we avoid noticing M. Pouqueville’s illiberality 
with respect to the English, and his determination to attribute 
the silly and shabby policy which marked lord Castlereagh’s 
ministry to the evil feelings of the whole nation. We are far 
from attempting the apology of an administration whose bigotry, 
then undiluted by the subsequent admixture of a purer and 
brighter ingredient, has left a lasting stain on the fair fame of 
our country. We are still less disposed to defend the politics of 
the late Ionian government, or to palliate the fraud and malignity 
of many of the agents of the Levant Company. But we must 
repeat that M. Pouqueville displays a satisfaction utterly 
unworthy of an enlightened philanthropist, in blackening the cha- 
racter of the English people. Yet his residence in the East must 
have given him full opportunities of ascertaining that neither the 
English nation, nor the British ministry, are responsible for the 
dispositions of our consular agents in the Levant, They are 
appointments of the Turkey Company, and considered almost 
the property of its members according to seniority. We blush 
at the charges which are brought against the Consul-general of 
the Morea, by M. Pouqueville, charges unhappily rendered too 
probable by the concurrent testimony of Greeks and English. 
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men, justly indignant at such shameless, heartless, and fearless 
rapacity, in preying upon the oppressed and purveying for the 
oppressor ; but we cannot perceive any argument against the 
British character deducible from an instance so rare even if true. 
To us it affords only an additional proof, that a company, uniting 
the interests of greedy individuals with the security of an irre- 
sponsible corporation, should no longer be allowed to hold the 
uncontrolled patronage of consulates, which, though considered 
by us as mere commercial agencies, are, to all practical pur- 
poses, important posts in diplomacy, fraught with countless 
opportunities of elevating or disgracing our national character. 

hough M. Pouqueville professes to begin his history from the 
year 1740, the details are few and meagre till we approach the 
period of his residence in Albania. The particulars respecting 
Ali Pasha are prolix beyond all proportion to the bulk of the 
entire history; yet they are so wondrous and awful, and the 
careful collation of several other contemporaneous accounts has 
given us such confidence in the reality of all the horrors related, 
that it is impossible to regret their insertion. At this period it 
is 1 to Pp the atrocities of ferocious tyranny. It is 
not enough to feel our cheeks burn when we read of persecutions 
where no physical torture is visible, of 10, 20, and 30 years of 
bloodless imprisonment, awarded for the crime of repining at the 
oppression of foreigners ; of exiles hunted from state to state, till 
all Europe becomes, like the Roman Empire, one immense 
prison. It is good, in this age of acquiescence in evil, and 
tolerance of oppression, to gaze with the mind’s eye on venerable 
priests ey | roasted alive ; on young and innocent girls buried 
up to the throat in sand, with their dark and delicate tresses 
steeped in honey to attract the stings of venomous insects. 
These are the acts of matured tyranny; the gambols of royal 
tigers when their teeth and claws are quite grown. When filial 
bs oe are received with open arms at the Louvre, it is good to 
peruse Ali’s incests and fratricides ; he, at least, was not legiti- 
mate, though, when Greece was in the first infancy of her young 
freedom, there were not wanting peace-makers, who bade her 
crown that most horrid of all recorded monsters on earth, on the 
ground that any sovereign would be less obnoxious to the Holy 
Alliance than a republic. The history of Ali Pasha is one of the 
most extraordinary records of princely crimes in existence, and 
M. Pouqueville’s picture is not more highly coloured than that of 
a Frenchman named Bacheville, who, at the risk of his life, fled 
from wealth and honours to contumely and want, because, he 
was unable to support the sight of the dreadful cruelties daily 
committing in Janina. 

One of Ali’s acts of playful judicature he incidentally describes 
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as having witnessed himself. He caused the nose, ears, and 
fingers of several accused persons to be cut off with enormous 
scissors, and to be instantly eaten with salt by the sufferer.* 
Yet this is a Pasha under whom the Greeks are thought to 
have enjoyed rather an alleviation of misery. 

The multiplied horrors committed during nearly half a century 
by Ali Pasha are depicted with such truth and power of paint- 
ing, that the most humane reader must at length peruse with 
avidity the account of those violent deaths, which all the indivi- 
duals of this race of demons endured ; the head of Ali, who had 
been previously fired on and desperately wounded, was, by suc- 
cessive blows, severed from his body on the marble steps of his 
Kiosk ; Mouktar fell pierced by balls, struggling, like some 
savage brute, to the last; Veli’s abject tears and entreaties 
afforded a fresh instance of the intimate union between the 
most remorseless cruelty and the basest cowardice. Both these 
savages were slaughtered in Anatolia, and their murderer was 
their father’s assassin, sultan Mahmoud; assassin and murderer, 
since they had all three surrendered on the most solemn oaths of 
forgiveness ; the same Mahmoud, who commenced his reign by 
murdering the infant son of his brother, and by throwing four 
pregnant sultanas, enclosed in copper vessels, into the sea. 

here is one subject alluded to im all these publications, but 
more particularly dwelt upon by M. Pouqueville: a — 
charge eed ngland, repeated in many different modes and 
supported by various assertions, of having in this sacred 
struggle favoured the Turks. We love to flatter ourselves that 
M. Pouqueville has too greedily given ear to these accusations. 
The tone in which he introduces them is that of a person pre- 
disposed to welcome any charge against England. This 
appears in his allusion to Congreve rockets and Copenhagen, 
[vol. 3, p. 144;] and in his extremely disingenuous mode of 
ringing the changes upon “ Parga, which the English so/d to the 
Turks ’ always omitting to state that the proceeds of this sale 
were divided among the Parguinotes. In one place, indeed, he 
mentions this, but insinuates that it was a mock sale, though 
the Payguinote yaluation was notoriously as much above, as 
the Turkish was below the real value. In saying thus much, 
we do not mean to pronounce upon the policy of Europe in 
ceding the continental possessions of Venice. We give up the 





* Bacheville’s book, in 2 vols. 8vo. is one of the most interesting pieces 
of auto-biography with which we are acquainted, and one of the most 
striking examples of three qualities in which Frenchmen are generally su- 

crior to all other nations, elasticity of courage under prolonged affliction, 
| sari affection, and romantic tenderness for their country, independently 
pf its institutions. 
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conduct of the English consul at Patras, as well that of the late 
government in the Ionian islands ; but we cannot believe upon 
mere vague assertion, that our ambassador at Constantinople 
either betrayed the schemes of the Greeks, or drew up a plan 
of operations against them; yet, as this charge has now been 
repeated in several publications, and is disseminated through 
Europe, any member moving for the production, before the 
House of Commons, of the correspondence connected with our 
mediation, would afford ministers an opportunity of clearing 
themselves from so odious a charge. It would have been better 
if M. Pouqueville had shown less eagerness to display his 
own eloquence, recount his own heroism, depreciate England, 
and extol the Bourbons; and he need not have called the 
Porte, “ Le seu gouvernement tyrannique existant au dix neu- 
vieme siécle.” (Vol. 2, p- 495.] He might have spared some 
sophistical justification of conduct in the Greeks, which it is 
wiser to leave undefended: e.g. on their destroying the mosques 
at Athens: “ Ces représailles, quoique tardives, n’en étoient 
as moins legitimes ; car il était juste que tout embléme du 
ahometisme disparit d’une terre autrefois lapanage du Dieu 
inconnu.” There is sometimes too much research after a 
strange but worthless thought, as about apy [vol. 3, p. 161], 
or a display of vanity not sufficiently veiled, as in pp. 194-5, 
vol 2. Still, M. Pouqueville’s history is an entertaining ac- 
count of the most striking event in modern history. The secret 
springs which worked the destruction of Ali, and the sparks 
which fired the train of the great explosion in Greece, are laid 
open with much skill and minuteness. 
M. Raffenel’s second volume, being a mere compilation, 
ssesses less interest; but with his first volume, published 
in 1821, it forms a tolerably comprehensive and far shorter 
account of Greece. M. Voutier’s work has furnished valua- 
ble materials to the two former, but its present value is thus 
diminished. Mr. Blaquiere’s, carelessly as it is written and 
printed, possesses the merit of simplicity compared with 
these French attempts at sublimity, and contains much matter 
on a small surface. M. Fauriel’s book is charming; plainly 
et ingeniously written—free from bad taste, and admirabl 
illustrating, not only the curious morceaux of poetry whic 
it introduces, but the national traits and domestic habits 
of the Greeks. His publication is one of peculiar in- 
terest, and he has executed a novel undertaking in litera- 
ture, with singular delicacy and skill. The contrast between 
the refined and elegant diction of the “ Arguments” in 
which he has enclosed every separate song, and the antique 
and simple beauties of these little pieces, suggests the 
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idea of classic gems rescued from the dust and darkness 
of ages, and prettily set by some tasteful artist. For 
while the prose which M. Fauriel has added, is like pure 
and delicate gold work, the mountain songs themselves ma 

be ouauek to an intaglio, whose lustre is not, indeed, 
heightened by a high degree of polish, but which grows 
more and more beautiful in the eyes of the connoisseur as he 
calculates the value of the material, and perceives how deeply 
the impression has been engraved. The preliminary discourse 
will be found not only useful, but necessary, to enable the 
Philhellene to comprehend the nature of the present struggle 
for liberty. The details which it furnishes concerning the 
Armatoloi and Klephtai, establish this most important truth : 
that the Greeks, as a people, never have submitted to the 
Ottoman yoke; and that their present national warfare is not 
an occasional insurrection ; but at once a combination and an 
extension of those hostile efforts, which have never been quite 
intermitted. 

M. Pouqueville considers the Romaic language rather as a 
distant and possibly coeval vernacular corruption of the pure 
and ancient Greek, than as its universal and sudden successor; 
and points out many interesting analogies between the public 
festivals and domestic habits of the ancient and the modern 
Greeks. We are disposed to push this theory further; and 
though the contrast between the Greeks and their forefathers 
has long become an established common-place for poets and 
essayists, we must confess that our astonishment has been ex- 
cited only by the extraordinary similarity of character which 
the nation has evinced at periods so distant, and in situations 
so different. If all bias could be prevented, if the ancient 
Greeks could be examined without the delusion of collegiate 
idolatry, and the modern, without the sting of mercantile 
rivalry; so much admiration would be taken from the share of 
the former, and added to that of the latter, that the chasm 
between them would be greatly diminished. We should soon 
find that, like the modern Greeks, the ancient were deceitful 
and turbulent; prone to exaggeration, and often regardless of 
truth; and that the modern are, like the ancient, industrious, 
brave, enterprising, abstemious, and clever. Surely, this 
list of virtues ought to atone for the corresponding table of 
vices, in the opponents of Turkey, as it has done in the con- 
querors of Persia. If no nation can inspire interest, or deserve 
compassion, which is not quiet, plain spoken, and ey 
certainly, neither ancient nor modern Greeks are entitled to 
much approbation. But in this, as in almost all estimates of 
national character, we are misled by an eagerness to establish 
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standards and deduce theories; as of cld the Athenian 
was astute and eloquent; the Boeotian, honest and stupid ; 
so, now, the sean of Ipsara or Hydra, is sagacious, 
polished, and sceptical; while the Arcadian herdsman is 
rough, simple, and credulous. That men gifted with extraor- 
dinary natural sharpness of intellect, and suffering from long 
oppression, should seldom be “ good simple souls,” must be 
expected ; but in those relations of life in which they are not 
deceived and outraged, in the bosom of their families, the’ 
Greeks are far better children and parents than their forefathers ; 
and their female population is more distinguished by modesty. 

The reader will perhaps be at first disappointed by the 
brevity, and the almost nakedness of the poems before us. 
kle must remember that they do not pretend to be “ the 
Elegant Extracts” of modern Greek literature, but a collection 
of songs written, or rather uttered without premeditation by 
uneducated mountaineers, and that these mountain blossoms 
will not bear analyzing like an Anthology. 

They are, however, generally touching in their subjects, and 
oxtremely interesting and affecting by the deep sincerity and 
heartiness of their tone. Unlike the idle productions of “ gen- 
tlemen who write at ease,” and whom a very advanced state 
of civilization produces in “ mobs,” they are mostly the short 
und vehement expressions of a single burst of feeling. They 
ure, indeed, occasional poems, but not composed on such occa- 
sions as prompt the muse of imaginary lovers or mercenary 
laureates. The death of a chief on whom the fortunes of a clan 
depended ; the devastation of an assemblage of homes; the 
capture of an intrepid warrior; or the abduction of an adored 
woman,—such, and the spirit-stirring praises of Liberty, of 
contempt of death, denunciations of slavery, or lamentations 
over suffering and + gy are the themes which inspire 
the modern muse of Greece; and, being such, it will be seen 
how well they are adapted as texts for the valuable comments of 
the translator, who has taken the opportunity of illustrating, by 
their means, the history and manners of the nation. Thus the 
fragment of a lamentation on the death of Androutzos, or 
Andrikos, which forms the 20th number, serves as a vehicle 
for an account of that extraordinary character, as interesting 
as it is instructive. It is not merely his romantic adven- 
tures which ought now to attach such peculiar charms to 
his name; it is the fact of his being the first Klephtes 
who showed, on an extensive scale, the facility of beating 
the Turkish barbarians with inferior forces. After the de- 
sertion of the Moreotes, in 1770, by their Scythian seducers, 
Androutzos, whom the first gleam of dawning &eedom had at- 
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tracted from Livadia, was left with 300 Palikars exposed to the 
fury of the combined Turks and Arnauts. _Lulled into security 
by the Pasha’s permission to quit, with all his band, the Morea, 
he suddenly found his passage over the Isthmus barred by 8 
or 10,000 Turks, csiaihall in an impregnable post. These, 
by a feigned retreat he defeated ; and directed his march west- 
ward, in the hope of reaching Patras and embarking on board 
some Ionian vessels. Totally enveloped near Vostitza by the 
whole Turkish army, Androutzos and his gallant companions 
already exhausted by ten days of fatigue and famine, after 
enduring for three more successive days, and as many 
nights, the incessant attacks of renewed assailants, on the 
fourth morning suddenly fell upon the enemy; and though 
several Grecians fainted from mere hunger on the field of battle, 
he dispersed, with the loss of one fourth of his little band, the 
whole Turkish multitude, who left behind them upwards of 
three thousand dead, and a camp stored with both provisions 
and plunder; of which only the former were touched by men 
who had now fasted three days. He embarked at Vostitza, 
and succeeded in conveying his surviving comrades to Prevesa; 
and fated, like all his countrymen, to be the victim of that 
fond and persevering credulity with which they have ever 
clung to the deceitful professions of Russia, he joined the 
insurrection which the cabinet of St. Petersburg excited in 
_ in 1789, and Greece being as usual abandoned by her 

achiavelian ally, Androutzos a second time took refuge in 
Prevesa, till landing at Cattaro on his way to St. Petersburg, he 
was given up to Turkish vengeance by Venice, then, ag ever, 
the Lenidi le rival of Russia in political treachery, and 
labouring hard to match with republican, the best specimen of 
monarchical, baseness. Long tried in the Bagnio of Constan- 
tinople by every species of privation and suffering, he 
indignantly rejected the offers of promotion and liberty which 
were made to procure his apostacy, and after enduring many 
more years of imprisonment, in spite of an attempt by France, 
in 1798, to procure his freedom, he died of the plague at the 
commencement of the present century. : 

We have given a summary of this tale, not for the singularity 
of Grecian constancy, Turkish cowardice, Russian ingratitude, 
and Venetian treachery, four truisms in the history of the 
Levant, but that we might remind our readers of the striking 
coincidence, of a Turkish army having been surrounded in the 
present war on the western side of the mountains of Phliasia, 
nearly on the same spot where Androutzos accomplished his deli- 
verance, but where they, after refusing to surrender, were de- 
stroyed by the Greeks. 
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Still more interesting, perhaps, is M. Fauriel’s account of the 
Souliots. The ample Setnils of their achievements which M,. 
Pouqueville furnishes, are necessavily scattered over the surface of 
his four volumes, and so interspersed among deeds of equal 
gallantry, and still greater importance, that it is difficult to com- 
bine in our recollection all the detached particulars concerning 
this wonderful tribe. Those who may remember, in Eton’s Survey, 
that the Souliots were, in 1799, thought important allies by 
Russia ; who have seen them throughout M. Pouqueville’s work, 
considered as the most formidable enemies of Ali Pasha ; who have 
watched them during twelve years (1792 to 1803) baffling the 
efforts and braving the fury of the Albanian Phalaris; and, in 
1803, menaced to be crushed by the whole weight of the Ottoman 
Empire—sternly reject every summons, however sweetened by 
promises, and perish victims, not of overwhelming force, but of 
the basest treachery—will peruse with amazement the statis- 
tical sketch, with which M. Fauriel opens his memoir. The 
Tetrachorion, or four original villages of Kako-Souli, Avarikos, 
Samoniva, and Kiapha, and the Heptachorion, or seven small 
colonies, which were established at the foot of the mountain, 
contained altogether 5000 inhabitants, so that, when all the 

»male inhabitants, from childhood to decrepid age, had taken 
arms for the defence of their country, on no occasion could 
they wield above 1,500 sabres. 

To render credible the high career of this morally great and 
glorious republic, and fill up to the mind’s eye the chasm between 
its means and its achievements, we must remember that its 
citizens were all heroes, and in the habit of returning answers 
like these, “To Ali threatening to slaughter twenty-four hostages : 
«* Pasha—these twenty-four, added to seventeen already slain, 
will make forty-one victims sacrificed for our country—it is 
worth more.” From a poor Souliot to Ali feebly tempting him, 
with eight hundred purses, only to withdraw from Souli: 
“ Vizier, I would not sell a single pebble of my rugged country 
for all thy gold.” From Tzavellas to the same tyrant deeply try- 
ing his fortitude with the promised life of his imprisoned son: 
- My child is either willing to die for Souli, or unfit to live.” 

There was not a man in Souli, who would not have answered 
a summons to submit, like the monk Samuel, when seated on a 
chest of gunpowder, which he concluded his speech by firing : 
“‘ Those who value life as I do, have no fear of viziers!”’ There 
was not a woman who would not have (shall we say achieved, or) 
amt the dreadful deed of Zalongos, where sixty fugitive 

ouliot women, mostly young and beautiful, and holding their 
children in their arms, or by the hands, commenced the national 
dance called Romaika by the side of a precipice, and as each 
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approached the brink, sprung successively into the unfathom- 
able abyss. The whole female population of Souli attempted 
to imitate this desperate act of patriotism, and one hundred 
and sixty succeeded in throwing themselves from a high rock 
into the Achelous. 

When the few surviving Souliots, who yet fight under the 
banners of Greece, remember how their mothers were, after a 
solemn amnesty, driven by inevitable and approaching tortures 
to such means of escape, can we wonder that they at first 
showed themselves fierce and merciless victors ? 

The very phrases of the Souliots marked utter fearlessness. 
Their favourite playful toast, xaddv pods, “ to a good ball ;” 
the word opaydpu, or “ victim,” applied to the corpse of one slain 
in battle, and Yogi, “ a thing burst,” to a carcase previously 
wasted by illness, showed an idea of shame attached to a peace- 
ful, and of glory to a martial death. Such men, if not indestruc- 
: tible, were at least invincible. 

A service might be rendered to the cause of Greece, and to 
the interests of literature, by a translation of the Greek 
ee songs. It must not, however, be executed, like M. 

auriel’s, in prose ; but, on the contrary, it should be decorated 
with every advantage and ornament which can be added by 
metre and even rhyme. Not that we mean to find fault with 
M. Fauriel’s method: it is usual in France to publish prose 
translations of the best ancient poets; and, indeed, the French lan- 
Guage is but little adapted to poetical translation Many of the 

lephtic songs being rather curious than beautiful, all of them 
ond med, and the length of each line, fifteen syllables,rendering 
it difficult to compress the sense within twelve syllables, we can 
hardly blame M. Fauriel for resorting to an easy mode of trans- 
lation already common in France. In England a prose transla- 
tion of verse would give an idea of something hasty and slovenly, 
as well as of too bigoted a confidence in the beauty of the 
original and the e of the translation, which thus ventured to 
disdain the mechanical attraction of metre. In English they 
ought even to have the benefit of rhyme, for its charm arises 
quite as much from the mind as the ear, and is intellectual as 
well as sensual ; for which Madame de Stael gives us a reason, 
as fanciful as it is true:.‘‘ Rhyme (we quote from memory) est 
Vimage de l’esperance & du souvenir. Un son nous en fait 
desirer un autre, & quand il vient il nous rappelle celui qui l’a pre- 
cédé.” We venture to quote three of these Klephtic songs in 
the original, as a specimen to the curious linguist of the Romaic 
commonly spoken, and we have subjoined translations which 
may convey to the general reader some idea of the tone which 
these mountain strains breathe. 
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To us there is something very picturesque in the circumstances 
here connected with an old Klephtes on the point of dying a natural 
(or to that turbulent race we might almost say an unnatural) death ; 
his pretext for sending away the children, lest they should disturb 
his simple yet solemn investiture of his successor ; and the natural 
manner in which his uncultivated and ungoverned mind wanders 
from a brief and formal demand of a confessor to half delirious 
dreams of striking, even in his ample grave, at the Moslem who 
may profane its sanctity, and to more faint and tender remem- 
brances of the vernal beauties of the world which he is about to 
leave. The reader must bear in mind the construction of a Greek 
tomb, not unlike a small chamber, in which the body is laid in an 
open coffin, and the peculiar character of the Klephtai. These are 
either Greeks whose ancestors taking refuge in the mountains 
when the Turks first conquered the country, have transmitted to 
them hereditary persecution and liberty; or Armatoloi (a sort of 
Grecian militia, originally extabbished in Thessaly, armed for 
their own protection, and recognized, though always suspected, 
by the Turkish authorities) who have been driven by oppression 
to join their brethren on the mountains, and become, like them, 
guerillas. Every thing relating to the Klephtai and Armatoloi 
ought to be now doubly interesting, since their institutions pre- 
served, through the long darkness of Grecian suffering, the 
vestal flame of liberty, and their hardy bands have principally 
contributed to swell the Greek armies. 


© TA®OS TOY AHMOY. 


O frog 2Bacirsve, x’ 5 Aijpog StaraZe" 
“ Lopre, madia pov, 's rd vepdv, Pwpl va par amdipe. 
Kai ob Aautpaxn pt avepii, naQov 26 KovTd pov" 
Na! 7 appuara pov pépece, va Yoa Kateravoc 
Kai otic, radia pov, mapere Td Epnuov orrali pov, 
Ilpdowa kere kAadia, stpworé pov va xabjow, 
Kai. pépre rov mvevparixoy va pw Eopuodoyhoy’ 
Na rov cit@ ta kpiuara boa” yw Kapwptva’ 
Tptavra xpéve apaptwrde, k’ eixoot Exw KAEPTNC 
Kat rwépa pw p< Oavaroc, kat Ow v’ arubavw. 
Kaduere rd xioupi you wAarv, WnrOov va yévy, 
Na orék’ dp0d¢ va woAEue, Kal Sizrra va yeuiZw. 
Ke amd rd pépog 7d Sekt apiore wapabipu, 
Ta xsAddévia va pywvra, tiv dvoEw va pépovr, 
Kat 7’ andéva roy Kaddv Many va p? pabatvovv.” 


THE TOMB OF THE KLEPHTES. 


Darkness drew near, and day was fading fast, 
Like death and life, when Demos spoke his last :— 
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* Leave me awhile, my children !—hence, and bring 
Our draught for evening from the crystal spring ; 

My brother’s son, Lampsakis! come and wear 

These arms—my arms—henceforth be chieftain here— 
My comrades, take my now forsaken sword— 

Cut me green boughs, and let its blade afford 

Once more a couch to rest its weary lord ! 

Call me a priest—to whom I may confess 

All my past errors—would the list were less— 

A Klephtes long! an Armatolos longer, 

Terror of Turks—but now the foe is stronger— 

*Tis Death !—prepare my tomb—but broad and high ! 
When o’er it sounds the Moslems’ battle-cry, 

Let me have space to raise my mouldering corse, 
Appall with death, yet strike with living force ! 

And leave one crevice—where the rustling wing 

Of swallows and of nightingales that sing 

The lovely May, may tell me when ’tis Spring !” 

The English Iambic, admitting only five feet, neither allows 
of translating line for line, nor gives the wild character of the 
original measure ; but we have chosen it here as suiting better 
the tone of repose and solemnity than the orfyoe rodmrixot 
which the Greeks use indiscriminately and without any regard 
to the subject. 


O GANATOS TOY IQTH. 


Inxdvopat TOAD raxva, 80 Hpac dcov va PéEy, 
Ilépyw vepdv Kal viBoua, vepdv va Eayputvijow. 
Ta weixe axobw Kal Bpovrovy, kat taic dEeaic at roiZouv. 
Kai ra yraraxia tev hepriov kAalyouy Tov Kamerdvov. 
“Tua! ofx’ arava, leérn pov, cat wi Raped Komacar 
Mac tAdkwoev 4 rayavd, GidXovv va pac Bapésovy.”— 
Ti va cag re, pwp? radia, Kavpéva TadAnKapta ; 
Pappaxepdy 75 AGBwpa, Tixpdv Kai Td words. 
TpaBaré pe va onxwO, Barre we va kaDhjow, 
Kai pépre pov yAvkdy kpast va me, Kal va peBiow, 
Na "ro veel OALBepa kal maparoveutva’ 
Na iouy sa YnAa Povva, kai code yovdpode rove taktove, 
Tlov 'vat ra oreipa mpdéBara, kai Ta Taxed Kprapra |” 


IOTIS DYING. 


I rose at early morning—two hours before t’was day, 

I wash’d me in the streamlet, to drive my sleep away, 

I heard the beech-trees murmur—I saw the pine-trees bend, 
Where Klephtai mourned in anguish their captain and their friend. 
Up! up, Iotis, rouse thee, thy s are dark and long, 

The foemen have surprised us, and round our haunts they throng. 
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How shall I speak, my children! my brave and faithful ones, 
This wound is mortal—burning, the ball-torn current runs, 
Help —let me rise—and place me on my accustomed seat, 

And let me drink uncensured, my country’s vintage sweet, 
And songs of plaintive sadness, in plaintive tones repeat, 
Would I were on the mountains, amidst the forests’ hold ! 
Where the free herds are wandering, by shepherds uncontroll’d. 


TOY STEPTIOY. 
K’ av ra depBéna robpxepav, ra wypav ApPavirec, 
‘O Srépyioc elvar Zwvravic, macddec dtv Yvopae. 
"Osov xtoviZouv ta Bovva, Tobpxove un TpocKuvowpev. 
Tlayev va AmepraZwuev, Srrov pwAredZovv AbKor 
Lraic xwpaic oxAaf3or karotovy, ode kautroue pi Tove TobpKove, 
Xwpate AayKaddia «’ Epnuatc Exovv Ta wadAnxdpra. 
Tlapa pi Tobpxovc, pi Onpid xadyrepa va Jovpev. 
STERGHIOS. 

Tho’ the Turks ana Albanians, our passes may hold, 

Our Sterghios will scorn them, tho’ many and bold ; 

And as long as the snows on the mountains shall be, 

Tho’ we live with the wolves, we will live to be free, 

The towns, and the plains are the home of the slave 

Where they herd with their mussulman tyrants—the brave 

Have their cities in rocks, cliffs, and solitudes, so 

We will dwell among beasts—but with infidels—No ! 


M. Fauriel is naturally a partial patron to the language 
of whose poetry he is one of the first and best interpreters ; 
and we agree with him in thinking that it is a great error to 
suppose the modern Romaic a barbarous corruption of ancient 
Greek ; but he goes much farther than this in describing the 
Romaic language as :—‘‘ Ayant un fond aussi homogéne et 
plus riche que |’Allemand, étant aussi clair que le Frangais, 
plus souple que l’Italien, et plus harmonieux que l’Espagnol ; 
il ne lui manque rien, pene étre regardé des a présent comme 
la plus belle langue del’Europe ; et c’en est indubitablement la 
~ perfectible.’’ And we believe that some of our first linguists 

ave expressed themselves in terms nearly as strong on the 
beauties of this neglected language. 

There is certainly some difference between, “ It has rained 
all day and snowed all night; and this compact and harmo- 
nious line of a wild Souliot song :— * 

"OAnpépovra EBpexev, SAovvyTIi¢ yioviZa 
Though with respect to harmony, or the adaptation of many 
different sounds, the classical ear is wounded by the substitu- 
tion of the universal Romaic ee, for the many vowels and 
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diphthongs which, in our pronunciation, seem to save ancient 
Greek from the cloying sameness of the Italian; yet the old 
equivoque of 
pxerat aiyiaxoc ToAEuog kar Aomog qu’ auTy 

the Latin “ hyper” for iwep, and “ Hgeum” for Arysov, &c. 
entitle us to suppose that the ancient vowels and og ep 
were varied to the eye rather than to the ear. The ch, y which 
x was rendered, seems to mark a gutturality and aspiration then 
as now; while the present pronunciation of the y, like our y, of 
which we do not see such obvious proofs in ancient Greek, is 
manifestly a softening down of the sound. 

M. Fauriel’s vindication of the modern Greeks, inhis “ Discours 
Preliniinaire,” is able and eloquent ; but he overrates the number 
of the “ restes certains, restes vivants, de l’ancien peuple,” when 
he calculates them at seven or eight millions. Pertusier, in 
his account of Bosnia, which contains many interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the Turkish empire, and is, in fact, only 
the first part of a description of Turkey, estimates all those 
who have any claim to be called Greeks at only four millions 
and a half. To make it any thing like seven millions, we must 
include the descendants of apostatized Greeks; and this is a 
subject too painful to invite and too vague to admit calculation. 

M. Fauriel’s style is peculiarly good. His simplicity is truly 
refreshing after the perpetual parade of M. Pouqueville; who 
seems to. have made an oath never to tell us any thing plainly, 
and whose concluding dedication of his work to the Muse of 
History, coupled with his claim to some of the olive which 
crowned Herodotus, is of a piece with its general bombast and 
pedantry. M. P.’s information is remarkable, and his details 
most entertaining; but he always adopts the longest possible 
mode of narration. Every character makes speeches pro and 
con on every occasion; and the author seems always more 
anxious to show how well he can write, than how well the Greeks 
have fought. In contrast with this foreign charger, pawin 
and prancing, and so getting on slowly, is Mr. Blaquiere’s 
unshowy action; but though he goes near the ground 
and often stumbles, he trots on at a good pace; his thin 
volume comprises most of what is requisite to be known about 
Greece. If, however, he will introduce classical allusions 
he must be more careful to ensure their correctness. Such 
mistakes as Acheron for Achelous, the ancient name of the 
Aspropotamos cannot be — —— to the printer ; while in 
seeing Thermopyle invariably spelt ‘“ Thermopoly,” we are 
shocked by such an inaccuracy in a name whose glory has been 
already doubled by three triumphant victories of the descendants 
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of Leonidas. Colloquial vulgarisms too, such as “ laying” for 
“ lying,” must be discarded, as well as the more venial error of 
‘“* Mussulmen” for Mussulmans ; and a habit of spelling Greek 
words in the Italian fashion, substituting two z’s for the ro or 
7, as Tripolizza for Tripolitza. There are some false thoughts 
too, as well as false prints, which we could wish to see cor- 
rected. When Mr. Blaquiere, in reference to the Greek loan 
for 800,000/. lately raised in London, tells us that the smallest 
island in the Agean has resources equal to the repayment of 
such a sum ; it seems as if he was caricaturing an assertion in his 
former work, that nineteen-twentieths of the Greek soil belonged 
to the Greek government. We believe, that, in the event of 
posor aang | being established, the sale of the seven-eighths of 
Greece, which, being Turkish property, has been confiscated to 
the state, would produce a sum many times larger than 800,000/. ; 
and that, with the exception of Sweden, there is no European 
country where the mortgage bears so small a proportion to 
the value of the estate; where the national debt is so light 
compared with the national resources. 

_-M. Voutier’s work has furnished materials to both M. 
Pouqueville and M. Raffenel, and nearly every fact in his book 
may be found transplanted into the others; but it is still of 
great importance, because, like the work of M. Bacheville to 
which we before alluded, it is the testimony of an officer and a 
man of honour to things which he himself saw. When the 
Turks are represented, by mere compilers of history, as roasting 
their prisoners alive, the reader is disposed to doubt, not the 
veracity, but the correctness, of the historian, because it is more 
likely that a fact which we receive at perhaps the third or 
fourth hand ‘should have been exaggerated, than that even 
Turks should be in the habit of deliberately roasting alive men 
guilty only of being captured. M. Voutier, without decla- 
mation or even surprise, incidentally tells us, in a plain ac- 
count of a skirmish before Tripolitza, where his party lost a 
man, taken prisoner, that he was roasted alive before their 
eyes. After this, why should we question those narrations of 
Turkish atrocities which are scattered throughout the works 
before us? Why should we any longer doubt that the Turkish 
armies are in the habit of murdering hordes of unresisting-or 
even friendly peasants, that their heads may pass at Con- 
stantinople for those of foes slain in battle. Four ship loads 
were thus sent from Wallachia, after the betrayal of George of 
Olympus, by the Archbishop of Kourani, in Seco; the 
Capitan Pasha, returning from his expedition against the 
Morea without any trophies, ae a supply of heads for 
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his triumphal entry into Constantinople, by severing them 
from the tranquil peasantry around the Dardanelles, with the 
same indifference with which we should lay in a stock of fresh 

rovisions. M. Pouqueville [vol. 3, p. 535] states Paraxia to 

ave been at once depopulated by this expedient. The govern- 
ment orders for the destruction of the whole population of Scio, 
the murder of all males above 8 years old in Samos, the official 
injunctions to “ caleine” the Morea; and the repeated proposals 
to, exterminate the entire Greek nation, show the extent of 
Turkish, cruelty. Those who wish to study its minutie may 
read the account of the tortures inflicted conjointly on Timo- 
theus and Helena. [Pouq. vol. 3, p. 176.] 

We believe the appalling picture given of the Court of Ali 
Pasha, to be a fair specimen of the conduct of Turkish 
viceroys ; and the universal system of poisoning and parricide 
which prevailed throughout his family, to be the natural. result 
of polygamy, by which the nearest and dearest ties are 
prevented from securing one human being from the capricious 
extremes of a Mussulman grandee’s lust or cruelty. 

The reader who follows with M. Pouqueville the course of 
Ali’s crimes, sees him slowly roast alive the governor of Cor- 
movo, surprised on the faith of an armistice ; and successively 
slaughter, in violation of treaties, the inhabitants of Vonitza, St. 
Basil, and Prevesa; starve to death the hostages of Kardiki 
and the bey of Avlona; behead Mustapha, pasha of Delvino ; 
slaughter, by the agency of negro mutes, the gypsies whom he had 
employed to drown the Odalisks, sin ag | accomplices of his 
incest with his son Veli’s wife ; prostitute his sister Chainitza 
to her husband’s murderer Soliman, as his stipulated and instant 
reward, and make his own wife Emine unconsciously lure her 
father into the fangs of his executioner, the Roumili-Vali-Cy—, 
reading such things, he must imagine himself to be perusing some 
wild eastern fiction; yet these are the natural results of des- 
potism, unchecked by responsibility or religion. When he 
witnesses the tenderness of female nature perverted ; and sees 
Ali’s mother Khamcho take away by poison the life of one, the 
health and reason of another of her husbanda’s sons, close her 
days by the murder of a third, and a sarge devotion of 
the Gardikiotes to destruction for an affront offered her by their 
fathers ; when he beholds Ali’s sister Chainitza rivalling even 
such a mother in guilt, and with her own hands ripping 
open an attendant whom she suspected of bearing within 
her an unborn Gardikiote; disseminating the plague to draw off 
public animadversion ; poisoning her nearest relatives, and ex- 
piring in the midst of blasphemies against heaven, and impreca- 
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tions upon those, whom she too bequeathed to Alias posthu- 
mous victims—all this will strike him as some imagined con- 
trast to his youthful and poetical ideas of a Turkish Leila. It is 
the result of that unintellectual existence which must be either 
a dull calm, or a destructive storm; and of the rivalry and 
‘tyranny which spring from the kindred institutions of slavery, 
concubinage, and polygamy; and which tend to sow and cherish 
even in female bosoms, the basest and most ferocious feelings. 
In fact the moral superiority of the Greeks over the Turks is 
still more striking in domestic than in public life; and it is not 
too much to say that the Turks in office approach nearer to our 
conception of demons, and have succeeded better in creating 
around them a hell upon earth than any other class of human 
beings. 

We have perused these volumes, not merely with interest, 
‘but with almost breathless anxiety; from the conviction that, 
novel and unprecedented as is this glorious war, nothing but an 
intimate knowledge of its past details can authorize even a con- 
jecture as to its result. Its nearest historical parallel is the war 
which was carried on by Amurath and Mahomet II, against 
Scanderbeg; and the result of that struggle would hardly 
render us sanguine, since, with the death of their hero expired 
the hopes of the Epirotes, all of whom, except the Montenegrins, 
ultimately submitted to the Turkish yoke. If our hopes were 
founded only on the courage and the despair of the Greeks, 
lofty as that courage has shown itself, and deep as that despair 
must be, after the ferocity with which the war has been all 
along conducted by the Porte, and the terrible justice with 
which the Greeks at first retaliated, we should think of the 
fate of Iskander’s brief kingdom, and despair. Happily the in- 
capacity of the Turkish government is a better security for suc- 
cess, than the activity and the desperation of their enemies. 
The Turks have continued to degenerate even from their brutal 
ancestors, and in warfare they are as much below the Moslems 
who conquered Hungary, as in all moral attributes they are be- 
neath the average standard of human infirmity. Not content 
with nursing a few sparks of revolt into one wide conflagration ; 
not satisfied with forcing, by unprovoked massacres, perpe- 
trated for the vague object of terror, all the wavering and timid 
to jom their brethren, they have from the very beginning con- 
ducted their attacks on principles admirably calculated to en- 
sure their failure, and this in spite of wiser counsels which 
these French publications assert, we trust falsely, to have been 
given by Englishmen. The pride of the Ottoman armies is 
their numerous and magnificent cavalry; and the two attrac- 
tions of plunder cr canonization to be obtained, victorious or 
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vanquished, in a campaign against infidels, always enable the 
sultan to send into the field an immense body of mounted 
feudatories in their several degrees of Beys, Agas, Aians, Zaims, 
and Timariots. These, however formidable in the vast and 
herbaceous basin of Hungary, are nearly unavailable among 
the mountains of Greece. "Satie forward in tumultuous 
and crowded masses, without the previous formation of a 
single dépét of provisions upon their route; often without 
advanced parties to reconnoitre, and always without the 
precaution of occupying the strong posts in their rear, this 
gorgeous Mussulman Pospolite may be said to press on to 
the great slaughter-house of the Morea, with the brutal blind- 
ness of goaded buffaloes. The destruction of the Seraskier 
Mouhamet Drama Ali’s army, in his expedition into the Morea, 
is the most striking specimen of this invariable fate of all the 
armies which the Turks have sent against Greece. The plain 
of Argos was what the Sicilian fishermen call “ the Chamber 
of Death ;” forty thousand Moslems marched, harassed, but 
still advancing through nearly the whole length of Greece to re- 
lieve Nauplia, then invested by Colocotroni and Nicetas; the 
besieging army simply retreated into the mountains which 
form the plain of Argos, a basin three leagues and a half in 
length and one and a half in breadth. The Turks had made no 
arrangements for obtaining provisions by sea, and the Greeks 
harassed them whenever they attempted to forage; and, securely 
osted on the heights, shot their enemies as they were gather- 
ing grapes, till the Turks resolved on dislodging the Greeks, and 
preeswne to scalethe rocks with dismounted Delis. A Turkish 
orseman is encumbered with such a profusion of petticoats, 
under the name of trowsers, that he cannot serve on foot, and 
once thrown is easily despatched as he attempts to run holding 
up with one hand his drapery ; and when his horse dies, which 
from the utter want of a commissariat or common foresight, 
happens early in the campaign, he is fit for little else than con- 
suming the scanty stock of peng Desperate from starva- 
tion the remnant of the Turkish army determined to retreat to 
Corinth, and in forcing their way through the defile of Tréte, 
which they had never thought of securing when they passed 
before, they were exposed to the fire of the Greeks who lined 
the rocky sides of the defile; long were they detained in the 
passage which the bodies of men and horses choked so as to 
preclude the possibility of either retreat or egress ; 3000 Mus- 
sulman corses were left on that spot alone; and the surviving 
remnant of this gorgeous army perished in a Phliasian glen 
where they ran into the snare with the same infatuation. 
Men who thus attack are not likely to succeed; and we have 
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the fullest security for their not adopting a more rational method, 
in the sultan’s inability to equip and pay a regular army of in- 
fantry, and in the certainty that the unpaid militia, of whom 
bigotry and rapacity may yet send many thousands to slaughter, 
will only serve in their own manner, that is with horses and 
petticoats. Even the supply of these must at length fail; the 
cruel and cowardly Anatolians will find Greece a scene far dif- 
ferent from Scio; they will be tired of braving death without 
the prospect of plunder; and their —— confidence of success 
will diminish. The fear which the Turks have long entertained 
of the Russians, contrasted with their contempt for the 
Austrians, while it shows that success may make them exceed- 
ingly dauntless, proves that they are easily depressed by succes- 
sive defeats; even Ali’s Schypetars, the most ferocious despe- 
radoes in Turkey, more than once refused to attack Souli. 
Another security for the final independence of Greece, is 
the utter inability in which the Turks will find themselves, 
to retake the strong places which the Greeks have now 
obtained the means of fortifying with regularity. As no 
artillery can be conveyed by land in Greece, except such as, 
being dismounted, may be carried between two mules or 
horses over the most precipitous routes, no Turkish army, fit to 
undertake sieges, can ever penetrate into Greece unaccom- 
panied by a flotilla ; which would both restrict the operations of 
the Turks to the vicinity of the coast, and expose their whole 
materiel to the hostility of the Greek navy. In fact, there being 
only two military routes into Greece from Salonika and from 
Kanaja, along the eastern and western coasts, an invading army 
must always be supported by a parallel fleet; hence the success 
of the Greeks mainly hinges on the possibility of the Turks 
creating what they now want, the morale of a Navy. Any 
other nation in possession of Constantinople would do this in 
two years ; yet the fruitless efforts of Hassan Pasha, and the 
experience of the last three years, warrant us in hoping that 
this never will be achieved by the Turks. Besides, the Turks, 
even provided with materials, are singularly incapable of con- 
ducting a siege. Much wit has been let off against the 
Greeks, for their inability to batter down stone walls with long 
duck guns, which was at first about the extent of their batter- 
ing train ; none of the enormous cannons which they took in the 
Turkish forts being moveable, and few of them having carriages. 
But the sieges of Messolonghi and Anatolikon, would be 
much fitter subjects for pleasantry; and we recommend the 
amateurs of obsidional buffoonery, to read colonel Voutier’s 
unaffected and interesting account of the mode in which the 
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Turks set about taking these places. It would be a theme 
almost too ludicrous for the dignity of history, if the ability 
shown by Mavrocordatos and the 1eroism of his companions, 
did not render us serious in admiration. The Turks invested 
Messolonghi, which then possessed a garrison of three hundred 
men, and no works whatever except a ditch six feet broad, and 
a parapet four feet high ; and after many months the shattered 
remains of the Turkish army fled in the night, leaving their 
camp with all their artillery, provisions, and baggage; and 
was ultimately destroyed to a man; for it is an awful yet a 
cheering characteristic of this most unequal warfare, that with 
the exception of Turkish prisoners whom the Greeks have on 
more than one occasion restored, no portion of any one of the 
invading armies has ever yet onus home. 

‘Another material feature in the Turkish campaigns, which 
these volumes depict, is the incredible corruption and misma- 
nagement of their generals ; the utter want of concord in their 
i a towards each other, and of organization in their opera- 
tions against the enemy. The Sublime Porte sets the example 
of inconsistency; for instance, Ismael Pasha receives three con- 
tradictory and contemporaneous appointments, to Lepanto vice 
Pehlevan Baba, to Berat, and lastly, to remain at Yanina; the 
Roumili Vali-Cy is in the same breath named and unnamed 
to serve on the Danube; and Hassan Dervish is simultaneously 
sent to Paramythia and Ochrida, two hundred and forty 
miles apart. The generals imitate this excellent system of 
order; the first specimen of discipline which the Turks 
display to the Greeks, is at Tripolitza, where colonel Voutier 
tells us they unmolestedly sold their arms to the besiegers 
for fruit! “ Quem Deus vult perdere, dementat prius.” Nor 
is incapacity their only crime, they add to it a baseness 
and treachery scarcely conceivable in Christian countries. 
Not content with selling the Sultan’s stores at exorbitant 
prices to his starving soldiers, these noble satraps dispose of 
the food which might have preserved them, to their ve 
enemies when they outbid them. If this bodes well for the 
ultimate triumph of Greece, it will probably have the effect of 
deferring it, as there will never be wanting Pashas to urge the 
continuation of hostilities and quote the honor of the Ottoman 
throne, while they can make the combined sufferings of their 
soldiers and of their enemies, a constant harvest of peculation. 
The darkest cloud in the dawning horizon of Grecian freedom, is 
the propensity to internal dissention ; yet itis gratifying to see that 
discord has never checked the ea resistance to the common 
enemy, while the dissentions of the Turkish generals, more espe- 
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cially of Omer-Vriones with both Youssouf and Routchid Pashas, 
have more than once thrown victory into the hands of the Greeks. 

The most formidable portion of the Turkish population is 
undoubtedly the Bosniacs, nearly all the Mussulman Bosniacs 
being enrolled as Janissaries. Bosnia could — supply, out 
of a hardy population of 450,000, 100,000 armed and zealous 
believers; but fortunately for the prospects of Greece, the 
Bosniacs have little immediate interest in the struggle; and, 
accustomed to rely on their own martial character, and on the 
fastnesses of their country, they feel little alarm in witnessing 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman empire. 

The independence of Greece once om tal a glorious field 
for sanguine conjecture is opened to the philanthropist. Many 
years must, however, elapse, before the ravages of war can be 
effaced. Of all her losses that of her Universities, such as 
Bukorest, Aivali, Scio, Yanina, and Athens, will be perhaps felt 
the longest; since the very seeds of their restoration were de- 
stroyed, when the five hundred Greek students who formed “ the 
sacred band” fell early in the contest, and but for their bright 
example, almost uselessly, at the fatal battle of Drageschan. The 
only sanctuary at present for Greek literature, is the new Anglo- 
Ionian University of Corfu. That our government should extend 
to the education of the continental Greeks, any part of the funds 
destined to that of the Ionians can hardly be expected; yet 
Fancy fondly looks forward to this infant institution as destined 
at no distant day to form an Eastern Iona, and shed the blended 
beams of learning and virtue over the darkness of the Levant. 
When the rainbow re-appears in those troubled skies, we trust 
some attempt will be made by the British public to bestow the 
means of civilization as they have that of self-defence upon 
Greece; and that we may live to hail a society formed for 
promoting the mental improvement of the countries /ately 
under the Turkish oke ; and to see the interesting institution of 
Corfu (rendered doubly important by the emancipation of the 
Greeks, who might now fearlessly apply their improved faculties 
to better things than the intrigues of the Fanal) conducive in 
some form or other to so noble an object. A very trifling sub- 
scription, if annual, would effect this object, and great results 
both of popularity to England, and civilization to Greece 
would deol but inevitably ensue. At present the chasm 
between the great acquirements of a few travelled Greeks, and 
the ignorance of the mass of the people is too wide; and a 
review of the acts and decrees of the provisional government, 
contrasted with the manners of the population, will show what 
exertions are necessary to make the Greek nation keep pace 
with its improved condition. 
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Arr. VIII.—Letiers from North America, written during a Tour in the 
United States and Canada. By Adam Hodgson. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1824. ‘ 

An Excursion through the United States and Canada, during the Years 
1822-23. By an English Gentleman. 8vo. pp. 511, London, 1824 


HE institutions and condition of the United States attract 
more and more attention in Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land, in proportion as the all-important subjects of government 
and political economy are gaining upon public notice. Every 
year adds something to our knowledge of the Great Republic ; 
and every addition to our knowledge removes some portion of 
the ignorance and prejudice which have so long prevailed with 
regard to our American brethren. To assist in dispelling what 
remains of foolish national antipathy, misconception, and error, 
on both sides, will always be a failing object with us ; and with 
this view we invite the attention of our readers to the volumes 
before us—not so much for the purpose of analysing their con- 
tents, for which we have but little space, as off noticing those 
subjects with respect to which the present works have contri- 
buted fresh mformation. For this purpose it will not be neces- 
“7 to draw much on the reader’s time. 
word or,two with regard to the travellers themselves. Mr. 
Hodgson, we are given to understand, is a Liverpool merchant, 
trading to the United States. He seems to be a man of consi- 
derable literary reading, although not much given to political 
speculation ; with the average portion of ignorance on political 
economy and politics; habitually attached to every thing 
English, from King, Lords, and Commons, to the corporation 
of Brespect ; of a religious turn of mind, bordering on fana- 
ticism ; but withal, a fair, candid, honest, and intelligent 
observer. The reader will not fail to remark the importance of 
such a man’s testimony with regard to those great questions of 
religion, slavery, government, moral habits, and character of 
the American people, which have formed the chief points of 
difference between previous travellers. The “ English Gen- 
tleman” is quite another sort of person. Bred at Eton and 
Cambridge, a mathematician and a scholar, he has since 
travelled over the greater part of Europe. He has picked up 
in the course of his reading and peregrinations, a great deal of 
vague sentiment about liberty ont equality, and is apt to treat 
many — of common-place morals and religion in a manner 
which will acquire for him but little credit amongst the clerical 
members of his university. His book, though inferior to Mr. 
Hodgson’s in many particulars, is not without merit on 
those subjects where his evidence is not weakened by his reli- 
gious and political partialities, 
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In spite of this difference of character, the conclusions of our 
travellers, upon all the material points we intend to touch upon, 
are precisely similar. They entirely agree in their ultimate 
opinions as to the operation and effect of the government, and 

e state of the people. 

The “ English Gentleman” seems to have landed in Ame- 
rica with the common expectation of being uncivilly received, 
by a coarse and unpolished people. These apprehensions were 
speedily done away with by the same friendly reception which 
we look for in civilized European countries. The general aspect 
of society in the large towns, both of the northern and southern 
States, and universally in the former, seems highly gratifying to 
those who, like ourselves, taku a warm interest in the improve~ 
ment of America. After an intimate intercourse of sixteen 
months, Mr. Hodgson expresses himself in strong terms of the 
secs and good manners which prevail throughout the 

etter classes, comprising the lawyers, merchants, and agricul- 
turists. ‘‘ In a route of more than 7000 miles, of which I tra- 
velled nearly 2000 on horseback, and the rest in steam-boats 
and stages, I have found the various classes as accommodating 
and obliging as in England; sometimes, I confess, I have 
thought more so.” In this opinion his English servant, who 
accompanied him on his tour, and whose judgment, as respects 
his own class, is entitled to consideration, fully concurs: “ He 
thought the Americans quite as ready to serve us and one ano- 
ther as the English.” Of course, no single description will 
suffice for the widely-extended population of the United States ; 
but it is sufficiently accurate, to observe that there seems no 
particular exception to Mr. Hodgson’s remarks throughout the 
three volumes before us. If the manners of the better classes 
are less polished and formal than those of the corresponding 
classes in England, and their education less regular and clas- 
sical, it is observed “ that theirinformation is at least as general, 
—— less scientific and profound.” Of the ladies of this 
class Mr. Hodgson has given us a very agreeable character. 
He observes that they are lively and unreserved, easy in their 
manners, and gay ond social in their dispositions ; at the same 
time, they are very observant of the rules of female propriety ; 
and if they ever displease, it is rather from indifference than 
from either bashfulness or effrontery. Their appearance is gene- 
rally genteel and agreeable, and their figures and dress almost 
universally good. He sums up their character in a few words, 
as presenting “a very agreeable union of domestic habits and 
literary taste, and great kindness and simplicity of manners.” 
His account of what are called the lower classes is still more 
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flattering; “they are distinguished from the corresponding 
classes of my countrymen (the little farmers, innkeepers, shop- 
keepers, clerks, mechanics, servants, and labourers) by greater 
acuteness and intelligence, more regular habits of reading, a 
wider range of ideas, and a greater freedom from prejudices, 
provincialism, and vulgarity.”” That such a people should feel 
sore at the absurd and unmannerly jokes and stupid misrepre- 
sentations which have so long been current in England, is not 
to be wondered at ; and we are by no means surprised at Mr. 
Hodgson’s remark that, 

‘The Americans have been exasperated into unfriendly feelings by 
our real jealousy and apparent contempt ; and their very sensibility to 
eur good opinion, which they cannot conceal, has rendered the misrepre- 
sentations of our travellers and journalists the more irritating. Ameri-« 
eans have often asked me, if we do not in England consider them a horde 
of savages ; and when the question has been proposed to me by a fair 
lady; in a handsome drawing-room, furnished with every article of 
luxury which money could procure in London or Paris, I found no 
difficulty in acquiescing in the conclusion which she seemed to draw 
from a hasty glance around her, that such an idea would not be quite 
just.” ; 

The absurdity of these calumnies might have been presumed 
from the acknowledged prosperity and information of the people. 
We have scarcely any idea, in Europe, of a population so in- 
structed as that of the United States. The following is an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Webster, a distinguished member 
of Congress :— 

‘ It is said, that in England not more than one child in fifteen pos- 
sesses the means of being taught to read and write ; in Wales, one in 
twenty ; in France, until lately, when some improvement was made, 
not more than one in thirty-five. Now it is hardly too strong, to say, 
that in New England every child possesses such means. That which is 
elsewhere left to chance or charity, we secure by law. - For the purpose 
of public instruction, we hold every man subject to taxation in propor 
tion to his property ; and we look not to the question, whether he him- 
self have or have not children, to be benefited by the education for 
which he pays.’ 

Such is the case in New England generally. In Connecticut, 
one of the New England States, the amount of the fund set 
aside for the purpose of general education, according to the 
commissioners’ report in 1821, exceeds 1,800,000 dollars, which, 
at 5 per cent, would yield 25,000/. per annum for the purposes 
of education. The new states have made immense appropriations 
of land for the same purpose, which, although of little value at 
present, will shortly yield more than enough for the great object 
of universal instruction, The consequences of these wise pro- 
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visions are abundantly apparent. Every citizen of the States 
can read. Our “ English Gentleman” borrowed a volume of 
the Waverley novels from one of the sailors in the vessel. which 
took him to America [p.4]. Mr. Hodgson observes the uni- 
versal prevalence of reading. In Vermont-and Maine he found 
schools in every township. There were books in every inn and 
cottage. “ At one place, where we changed horses, was the 
Life of Harriet Newell, Whitfield’s Sermons, Young, &c.; at 
another, the poems of Walter Scott, the Pastor’s Fireside, Blair’s 
Lectures, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Darwin’s Botanic Garden, 
Grammar, English Dictionary,—and this in one room at a coun- 
try inn.” At an inn in another of the New England States he 
found “ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, other religious books, 
and the poems of Young and Walter Scott.” To the west and 
south the literary taste changes, though the same love of read- 
ing prevails. Thus, at an inn in Tennessee Mr. Hodgson found 
amongst other books, Homer, Ovid, Virgil, Cicero, Dugald 
Stewart, Adam Smith, Ferguson’s Astronomy, Rees’s Encyclo- 

edia, &c. which belonged to the landlords son; and at the 
Laake of a farmer in Georgia, “‘ whose wife was a half-bred 
Cherokee, and whose children were well-behaved, and better 
educated than those of many of our respectable farmers,” he 
observed Robertson’s America, the Spectator, and several pe- 
riodical publications, together with the Bible, and other religious 
works. In the library of his landlord, in Alabama, he saw the 
Bible, the Koran, Nicholson’s Encyclopedia, Sterne, Burns, 
Cowper, and the acts of the Alabama legislature. “ I mention 
these books,” he observes, “ as they form a sort of average of 
those which you generally find lying about in the country inns, 
and which are frequently mere stragglers from no despicable 
library in the landlord’s bed-room.” We extract a singular 
passage respecting the nation of the Creek Indians, amongst 
whom some active and benevolent missionaries are endeavouring 
to introduce the blessings of civilization :— 


‘Of the three districts or towns into which the 15,000 or 20,000 
souls of this nation are divided, one has appropriated to the use of 
schools its annuity for seventeen years, of 2,000 dollars per atinum, 
received from the United States for ceded lands; another, its annuity 
of 1,000 dollars per annum, with the prospect of 1,000 more ; and one 
has requested the United States, not only to forbid the introduction of 
ammunition into the nation, that the hunter may be compelled to work, 
but to send their annuity in implements of husbandry. At a recent 
general council of the chiefs, 1,300 dollars in money, and upwards of 
eighty cows and calves, were subscribed for the use of schools, and the 
total contribution of the Choctaws to this object exceeds 70,000 dollars. 
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The state of morals varies so much in different of 
America, that no — description could be applicable to the 
whole. A habit of drinking prevails too extensively throughout 
the Union :-— 

‘The habitual use of ardent spirits is, indeed, very general. Even 
in the eastern States it is not uncommon ;. but in the middle, and still 
more, in the —_ ae it prevails to a lamentable extent. Under 
the denominations of anét-fogmatics, mint julep, and gin sling, copious 
libations are poured out on the altars of Buechvs, by noha Wien often 
conimence their sacrifices at an early hour in the morning, and renew 
them at intervals during the day ; and yet I have not seen six instances 
of brutal intoxication since I landed in America,—nor, except among 
the poor corrupted frontier Indians, twenty cases in which I had reason 
to believe the faculties were in any degree disordered.’ 


With regard to the irregularities of sex, from Boston, a town 
of more at English puritanism, to New Orleans, a city of 
~ more than French laxity, every degree of restraint and indul- 
ae may be found, which are prevalent in European countries. 

ilfering, house-breaking, high-way robbery, and murder, are 
far less common than in England. Duelling, except in the 
eastern States, is more frequent, and far more barbarous and 
fatal. The use of profane language varies with the latitude ; 
being very rare in the northern States, but prevailing “ to an 
awful degree” on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the important topic of emigration we have little to add 
from our present authorities. The back settlements, if not the 
United States generally, are the Canaan, not of the capitalist, 
but the labourer. The condition of the latter seems prosperous 
throughout the Union. Our “ English Gentleman” observes, 
that he “ never saw a beggar in any part of the United States ; 
nor was he ever asked for charity, but once, and that was by an 
Irishman.” The unhealthiness of the rich soils in the southern 
States must be regarded as a great drawback upon their other 
advantages. According to Mr. Hodgson, 

‘Scarcely one family in six, in extensive districts, in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, was exempt from fever 
and ague ; and many of them exhibited tall young men, of eighteen to 
thirty, moving feebly about the house, completely unfitted for exertion, 
after 15 or 18 months’ residence, or rendered indolent or inefficient for 
the rest of their lives. In Georgia and Carolina, we were told, in a 
jocular way, that it was not uncommon for a person, who was invited 
to dinner on a particular day, Wednesday for instance, to begin reekon+ 
ing “ Monday—Tuesday—Wednesday—No ; I cannot come to you on 
Wednesday, for that is my fever day.’ 

With respect to Canada, Mr. Hodgson’s book contains some 
valuable iriformation, which claims the early and serious atten- 
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tion of those who desire to settle on on grants. 
We shall extract the substance of Mr. Hodgson’s remarks in 
his own words :== 


‘ When the emigrant arrives at the Land Office of the district where 
he proposes to settle, determined perhaps in his choice by the hope that 
his lot will place him in the vicinity of an old acquaintance, he may 
probably have to wait some weeks before the next distribution takes 
place ; during which he must be supporting himself at an expense in« 
creased his ignorance of the manners of the country. He then 
learns, perhaps for the first time, that there are certain fees to be paid 
at the different offices through which his papers must pass. I have a 
list of these before me in which they are stated to be, 


£ s. 

For 100 acres cccccccccccccctecccccconee 5 14 
200 do sees e rere eseeeseeeseesetes 16 17 
500 do Stee eee eeeesteseser ereees 89 19 
1000 do @eeeeeeeeeeesesree eet seeeee 78 10 


weQqre & 


* I was, however, informed by several persons from York, with whom 
I crossed Lake Ontario, one of whom said he was in the habit of trans- 
acting this business for the emigrarits, that, for a hundred acres the 
fees were £13 10s. This I mentioned to the Sheriff and several of the 
principal merchants at Montreal, who did not dispute it; one of thém 
observing only that he believed there had been cases in which grants of 
50 acres were made without fees.* * * * The surveyors recéive 
their compensation in land, and generally secure the most valuable 
portions. When I was in Canada, they would sell their best lots at 
one dollar per acre; while £13 10s., the fees on a hundred acres, 
amount to more than half a dollar per acre. J never met with any one 
person among all those with whom I conversed on the subject, who did 
not agree that, if a settler had but a very little money, it would be much 
more to his advantage to buy land, than to receive it from government.’ 

‘ Supposing the emigrant to be able to pay his fees, he may still have 
the misfortune to find that his allotment (for he can only choose his 
township, not his estate), is not worth cultivating. In this case he has 
to pay two respectable persons for surveying and certifying it to be 
irreclaimable ; and he is then permitted to take his chance in the next 
distribution.’ 


But this it seems is not all the difficulty. The lands which 
the government is at present distributing in Upper Canada lie 
parallel to the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. Hence, when the 
emigrant arrives at Quebec, he has still five hundred miles to 
traverse before he reaches his allotment. The expense of this 
journey is considerable; and Mr. Hodgson observes, that an 
emigrant must be unusually fortunate who reaches the Land~ 
office in Upper Canada, without expending at least 5/. after 
landing at Quebec, Our author’s observations on this subject 
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axe, for the most part, judicious and instructive, and well worth 
the: attention both of future settlers and of government. 

We may add a few words on the subject of slavery in the 
United, States.. We shall abstain from any observations on the 
facts. Mr. Hodgson feels, in common with us, the great diffi- 
culties of the question ; and although he occasionally adopts a 
fanati¢al mode of speaking on the subject, this is rather to be 
attributed to his earnestness in the cause of emancipation, than 
to any inclination to exaggerate the horrors of slavery, or to 
deal unfairly by the slave-holders. His candour may be 
judged by the following remarks :— 


‘I have no doubt that many of them pass through life with as much 
enjoyment and as little actual suffering as their free brethren. I have 
hitherto conversed with but few slaves, comparatively, on the plantations, 
but I have been surprised with the ease, cheerfulness, and intelligence 
of the domestic slaves. Their manners, and their mode of expressing 
themselves, have, generally, been decidedly superior to those of man 
of the lower classes in England. The servants at almost all the hotele 
in the southern States are slaves ; some belonging to the landlord, others 
to farmers in the neighbourhood, who let them out by the year.’ 

* Three out of the four black coachmen we. had the other day (all 
slaves), I found very intelligent. They said, all they wanted was good 
masters, but that their liability to be sold to bad ones, and to be sepa- 
rated from their families, was a cruel part of their condition ;—that in 
that part of the country (Virginia) they had Sunday to themselves ; 
one holiday in April, one in May, and four at Christmas ;—that they 
had public worship on Sundays, and on one evening in the week ;-—that 
many of them could read; and that some of their preachers were 


slaves.’ 


The following is his account of the plantation slaves in the 
Carolinas::— ; 
* After breakfast, the General took me over the plantation ; and in 
the:course of our walk we visited the little dwellings of the ~—— 
These were generally grouped together round something like a 
yard; and behind each of them was a little garden, which they cultivate 
on their_own account. The huts themselves are not unlike a; poor 
Irish cabin, with the addition of a chimney. The bedding of the 
Negroes consists simply of blankets, and their clothing is con- 
firied toa sort of flannel garment, made up in different forms. I was 
told that their provisions were prepared for them, and that twice every 
day they had as much as they asked for of Indian corn, sweet toes, 
and broth, with the occasional addition of a little meat. ides this, 
they frequently prepare for themselves a little supper from the produce 
of their garden, and fish which they catch in the river. On many 
plantations it is usual to give out their allowance once a week, and to 
let them cook it for themselves, their fuel costing them — but the 
trouble of gathering it. A nurse and doctor, both negroes I believe, 
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are provided for them ; and making allowance for the siek, the children, 
&c. I was told that on the rice plantations in that neighbourhood, half 
the gangs were effective hands.’ ' 


His remarks on the slave system, as opposed to free labour, 
are judicious and forcible :-— ) 


‘It is one of the inconveniences to which slave-proprietors are ex 
posed ( ially where the range of articles to which this climate is 
favourable is limited), that they are constantly liable to a great extinc- 
tion of capital by a reduction in the foreign market of the value of the 
articles they produce. The cost of production in that country which 
can supply the articles at the cheapest rate, and in sufficient quantity, 
fixes the price to which all the others must conform. Now if that price 
be insufficient to remunerate the cultivator by free labour, he discon 
tinues the cultivation, and dismisses his labourers. The cultivator by. 
slave labour, on the contrary, being compelled still to maintain his 
slaves, continues also to employ them; but the value of the articles 
being reduced, the value of man, the machine which produces them, is 
depreciated nearly in the same proportion, and this depreciation may 
proceed so far, as to render the labour of a slave worth so little more 
than his maintenance, as to afford no recompence to his owner for care 
and superintendance. In the progress towards this state of things, 
manumissions would multiply rapidly, for they would cost little ; ex« 
periments would be made favourable to the freedom of the Negro; 
many slaves would become free labourers, and slavery would verge 
towards its termination.’ 


Neither these nor any other considerations seem likely to 
ae at present on the minds of the southern and western 
planters. It is not without feelings of the deepest grief that 
we observe the spirit of the inhabitants of the new State of 
Illinois, as exemplified in a late resolution of their legislature 
with respect to this subject. The existence and introduction of 
slavery is forbidden by the existing constitution. The legisla- 
ture has advised the people, by a majority of two-thirds, to call 
a Convention of the diate for the purpose of modifying the con- 
stitution. The modification intended is no other than a repeal 
of that clause which forbids the introduction of slavery :-— 


‘Those, observes the “ English Gentleman,” who have been the cause 
of this convention, are the men who have come from the slave-holding 
States. On their success in getting the votes of two-thirds of the 
legislature, the Conventionalists assembled at two or three public 
dinners, at which they drank, among other toasts,’ “The State of 
Illinois—give us plenty of negroes, a little industry, and she will dis- 
tribute her treasures.” “4 new constitution, purely republican, which 
may guarantee to. the people of Illinois the peaceable enjoyment of 
all species of property.” 

It has somehow perversely happened that the “ English 

VOL. Il.—wW. R. N , 
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Gentleman,” who seems to be tolerably acquainted with the 
principles of government, has omitted, amongst other important 
topics, to describe what must have fallen under his notice of the 

ration of the representative system in America; whilst Mr. 
Tien, who, we have before observed, is but little qualified 
for such an office, has dilated on the subject at some length. 
The observations of the latter on certain facts which he found 
it difficult to explain in his | of the British constitution, 
are both useful and amusing. hilst he laughs at the chi- 
meerical caucus, which Mr. Fearon imported in 1818, and which 
my lord Grey considered as decisive against extensive suffrage 
and ballot-voting,—whilst he ridicules, in common with every 
man of ordinary sense who has visited the United States, the 
absurd idea of influence in their popular elections,—whilst he 
bears testimony to the perfect practicability and usefulness of 
the broad representative system,—he has profited so little by 
his observations, that, as far as regards the principles of the 
republican government, he is as much in the dark as ever. He 
complains of the eagerness after popularity which characterizes 
the public men, not reflecting that the members of a mr som 
tative government are elected for no other purpose than to 
transact the business of the state in conformity with the popular 
will. Mr. Canning may disdain the sentiments of the people, 
without risking the loss of his place; but Mr. Crawford or 
Mr. Adams must bow to public opinion or abandon for ever all 
hope of public favour. No man will deny that as long as the 
bulk of mankind are afflicted by any portion of that blindness 
to their real interests in which they have been nursed during 
ages of ignorance and mis-government,—no man will deny for 
a moment that, in proportion to that blindness, evil will result 
from the subserviency of public men to popular opinion. Under 
a ag agente system, the government can never be perfect 
whilst the people are unenlightened. This is a mere truism. 
But what will it be under any other? In America we observe 
the same ignorance on the subject of law that prevails in Eng- 
land. Hence we see them still submitting to the absurdities 
of that legal system which they borrowed from their English 
ancestors. But then they have only these absurdities which 
are inherent in and inseparable from British law: they retain its 
vexatious procedure and imperfect code; but it is only under 
another form of government that it shoots out in all its 
strength and overshadows the whole land with its evil influence. 
The Americans are bad political economists ; hence their late 
tariff, an absurd and ruinous measure, which can only be 
equalled by the English corn laws. But the corn laws, though 
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the worst, are only part of the extensive system of prohibition 
which prevails in England; and were the members of the House 
of Commons but half as amenable to public opinion as the 
senate and representatives of the United States, they would not 
survive another session. In short, under a representative go- 
vernment the national interests may be mistaken; under any 
other they will be not only mistaken but knowingly abused. 





Art. IX. Redgauntlet ; a Tale of the Eighteenth Century. By the 
Author of “ Waverley.” Edinburgh, 1824. 
i” is the established custom of critics to commence all notices 
of the Scotch Novels with some wonderment touching the 
prolific powers of the author. Nothing can, however, be more 
fatiguing than the labour of wondering every quarter at the 
same phenomenon, and, to confess the simple truth, we have 
ceased, for some time past, to wonder at all about the matter. 
In fact, if we must acknowledge any portion of surprise, it is, 
that sir Walter Scott does not write more novels, considering 
the slight materials of which his latter productions are com- 
posed ; and so far from feeling any amazement at the period of 
gestation being three months, we shortly expect to see his off- 
spring brought forth more frequently, and in litters of half a score 
at atime. We now begin, indeed, to think sir Walter’s readers 
much more wonderful than his writings. In a word, the thing 
is, to use the trading phrase, overdone. There is only one 
instance on record of an individual who has successfully told a 
thousand and one tales, and that is the far-famed princess 
Scheherazade; but as the sultan was likely to mark any dis- 
relish of her performances with the sword—as the non: of 
dulness was the loss of her head, this entertaining lady was 
necessarily kept on the qui vive, and never slumbered in the 
execution of her long task. Any attempt to rival the renown 
of this princess we regard, therefore, as most hazardous, where 
the lively stimulus of the edge of the scymitar is not present to 
uicken the vivacity and abate the prolixity of the narrator : 
and should the author of Waverley hove conceived the design 
of giving us a thousand and one tales, we would entreat him to 
desist, even though he may have advanced nearly half way 
towards its accomplishment. It is, indeed, quite manifest that 
the genius of this writer does not keep pace with the rapidity 
of his pen, and it would be marvellous, indeed, if it did so, yet 
his inferior performances have met with a degree of favour and 
success that doubtless encourages him to persevere in producing 
slight works stans pede in uno—if the public will read, why 
N 2 
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should he not write? So strong, indeed, is the force of associa- 
tion and habit, that when once people have attached the idea 
of excellence to a name, it is long before they can be convinced 
that the thing has utterly lost those virtues which originally 
recommended it to them,—thus the pippin-eating world per- 
sisted in devouring and commending their golden pippins when 
the graft was worn out, and long after they had degenerated 
into absolute crabs;* when the teeth of these honest folks were 
set on edge, they marvelled why golden pippins were not so 
nice as formerly, but never dreamed that they were regalin 

themselves on the indigenous fruits, the native luxuries an 

spontaneous production of our gifted soil. These good people 
praised pippins by prescription. And thus, also, the admirers of 
the Rect novels will, for some space, read such performances 
as “ St. Ronan’s Well,” “ The Abbot,” ““ The Monastery,” &c. 
without discovering that they are perusing books of the stamp 
and order of the “ Minerva Press,” and that the genius of the 
author of Waverley has degenerated to the ordinary slip-slop of 
the circulating library. But these discoveries, though late, are 
certain,—people did not eat crab-apples for ever under the im- 
posing name of golden pippins, and the day will come, if the 
author persist in his present course, when the inviting descrip- 


tion in the title-page, “‘ by the author of Lehegae~ will fail to 


recommend a frivolous publication to notice. e have all an 
interest in this writer’s consulting his own fame; we have all 
been delighted by his earlier works; the whole world has borne 
testimony to their merits; and his renown is national property ; 





* Lest this passage should alarm any of our horticultural readers, we 
think it right to state that the event to which allusion is made, occurred 
some years back, since when the race of pippins has, we believe, been com- 
pletely regenerated. There is an anecdote connected with this event which, 
though perhaps hardly becoming the gravity of a review, may yet not be 
unamusing to our readers. Lord C n had the pride and happiness of 

ossessing the last of the pippins,—the last fruit of the last tree of the 
egitimate stock ; and the eyes of the whole pippin-eating world were turned 
to this pippin as their sole hope and stay. His lordship, judging the re- 
sponsibility of raising up fruit from this ms too heavy for any private 
nobleman, resolved to send it to the Horticultural Society. It chanced that 
at this period he was visited by a prince of the blood, and after dinner so 
nnique a treasure as the last of the = was produced for his royal 
highness’s inspection, carefully ensconced in a globe of glass, when, to the 
infinite discomposure of his noble host, the royal duke deliberately extracted 
the last of the pippins from its place of safe keeping, and having consi- 
dered it well, conveyed it to his mouth, thus filling with unspeakable 
dismay the pippin-eaters in company, who saw all their hopes of pippins 
vanishing down the royal throat. At the pathetic entreaty of lord n, 
however, his royal highness was prevailed upon to disgorge a pip, and from 
that pip there sprang a race of pippins. 
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but at the present moment he is spendthrift of his reputation, 
and living on the credit of his name. 

All that we can say generally in commendation of the work 
now before us is, that it is superior to that which immediately 
preceded it (“ St. Ronan’s Well,” a novel that would have met 
with merited indifference or contempt, had it not come forth 
with the recommendation of a great name), for though the story 
is sufficiently absurd, it contains some passages of infinite 
humour, the raciness of which reminds us of the author in his 
better days. 

If it was the writer’s intention to illustrate, in three volumes, 
the peculiar objections that attach to the three modes of telling 
a story, he has certainly been eminently successful. The com- 
mencement of every work of invention necessarily drags; the 
author has much to explain, and the reader almost invariabl 
finds his introduction to the characters and business of the boo 
somewhat tedious. Letters are unavoidably full of iteration and 
of tiresome detail; the reply in one epistle is always charged 
with allusions to something of which sufficient mention has 
been already made in another, and this renders the form of 
letters a very cumbrous and unsuitable vehicle for a story of 
action. Our author has, however, adopted this mode of com- 
munication in his first volume, thus adding to the embarrass- 
ment and irksomeness that generally attend the introductory 
- of a work of imagination. The second volume contains 2 

iary, or small-beer journal, as we believe it is sometimes 
termed. The third is narrative, and the author has succeeded 
in furnishing a striking example of a remarkable absurdity that 
is sometimes found in this most eligible mode of communicating 
fiction. Two men (Nixon and Ewart, see 3rd vol. p. 284) 
quarrel and kill each other, no mortal eye witnesses the fray, 
the parties fall on the spot, and are found stark dead by a sailor 
attracted to the spot by the report of a pistol ; and the author 

ives us a very circumstantial account of the manner and 
method of their death, and of their last words! This is a start- 
ling attribute of authorship. 

The plot of Redgauntlet, as we have already intimated, is not 
very happy. The book opens with a correspondence between 
Darsie Latimer who, we suppose, must be considered as the 
hero of the tale, and his bosom friend a young Scotch advocate, 
Alan Fairford. This epistolary intercourse in one respect some-~ 
what resembles that of Belford and Lovelace, in Clarissa, and 
the writers weary us not a little with their thees and thous, 
awkward efforts at sprightliness, and forced conceits; occa- 
sionally, however, the heaviness of these letters is relieved by 
passages of much pleasantry. Darsie Latimer is in the predj~ 
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cament of most heroes of romance; that is to say, he is in utter 
ignorance of his birth, but receives a mysterious quarterly allow- 
ance, and the assurance of a fine fortune when he arrives at 
man’s estate. Thus handsomely provided with money and 
mystery, he leaves the gude town of Edinbro’ to seek adventures, 
and see the world in the vicinity of Dumfries. A salmon hunt, 
as it is termed, soon furnishes-him with a romantic incident : 
having fallen, as is the custom of heroes, into a train of reflexion 
when he ought to have been picking his way over certain dan- 
aay sands, he is accosted by a fisherman whom he had noted 
or a feather in his cap, his skill in horsemanship, his success in 
spearing salmon, and an appearance of authority over the other 
fishers. This man warns Pen of the approaching tide, and of 
his danger, in very impressive terms, ait then rides off; Darsie 
becomes alarmed, and endeavours to gain terra firma, but is on 
the point of entangling himself in the quicksands, when the 
fisherman again appears, takes him up behind him on the 
crupper of the ae gallops away with him to his house, and 
ge him a supper and a bed. This fisherman, it appears in 
the sequel, is Darsie Latimer’s loving uncle. We observe that 
the author is always inspired when treating on the preparation 
for a meal; he describes these things with an unction that 
would bespeak him a man of nice taste, curious in the business 
of the kitchen, and critical in the minutest economy of the 
table. This sketch of the arrangements for the repast on 
which Darsie is regaled in the fisherman’s hut, is a master- 
piece in its way. Where is the writer that could set forth, with 
such inviting effect, the laying the cloth, the —_— the plates, 
establishing the salt-cellar, the distribution of bread with a jug 
of brown ale in juxta-position, the pepper, the spices, an 
the sliced lemon on a salver; in a word, who could so alluringly 
have described the pomp and circumstance of social supper : 
nor do we hold light, or unworthy of mention, the two large 
water dogs, so staid and decorous, seated one on each side of 
the table, scenting the feast from afar, and paying tribute to 
the excellence of the odour by “ slobbering a little as the rich 
scent from the chimney was wafted past their noses.” 

‘This person (a female attendant) made preparations for supper, by 
spreading a clean though coarse cloth over a large oaken table, placing 
trenchers and salt upon it, and arranging the fire to receive a gridiron. 
I observed her motions in silence; for she took no sort of notice of 
me, and as her looks were singularly forbidding, I felt no disposition 
to commence conversation. 

‘ When this duenna had made all preliminary arrangements, she took 
from the well-filled pouch of my conductor, which he had hung up by 
the door, one or two salmon, or grilses, as the smaller sort are termed, 


and selecting that which seemed best, and in highest season, began to cut 
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it into slices, and to prerere a grillade; the savoury smell of which. 
affected me so powerfully, that I began sincerely to hope that no delay 
would intervene between the platter, I must say, and the lip. 

‘ As this thought came across me, the man who had carried the horse 
to the stable entered the apartment, and discovered to me a countenance 
yet more uninviting than thut of the old crone who was performi 
with such dexterity the office of cook to the party. He was perhaps 
sixty years old; yet his brow was not much furrowed, and his jet black 
hair was only grizzled, not whitened, by the advance of age. All his 
motions spoke strength unabated ; and, though rather under-sized, he 
had very broad shoulders, was square made, thin-flanked, and apparently 
combining in his frame muscular strength and activity ; the last some, 
what impaired perhaps by years, but the first remaining in full vigour. 
A hard and harsh countenance—eyes far sunk under projecting eyes 
brows, which were grizzled like his hair—a wide mouth, furnished from 
ear to ear with a range of unimpaired teeth, of uncommon whiteness, 
and a size and breadth which might have become the jaws of an ogre, 
eompleted this delighful portrait. He was clad like a fisherman, in 
jacket and trowsers of the blue cloth commonly used by seamen, and 
had a Dutch case-knife, like that of a Hamburgh skipper, stuck into a 
broad buff belt, which seemed as if it might occasionally sustain weas 
pons of a description still less equivocally calculated for violence. 

‘ This man gave me an inquisitive, and, as I thought, a sinister look 
upon entering the apartment; but without any farther notice of me 
took up the office of arranging the table, which the old lady had aban« 
doned for that of cooking the fish, and with more address than I ex- 
pected from a person of his coarse appearance, placed two chairs at the 
head of the table, and two stools below ; accommodating each seat to 
a cover, beside which he placed an allowance of barley-bread, and a 
small jug, which he replenished with ale from a large black jack. Three 
of these jugs were of ordinary earthenware, but the fourth, which he 
placed by the right-hand cover at the upper end of the table, was a 
flagon of silver, and displayed armorial bearings. At the upper end of 
the table he placed a salt-cellar of silver, handsomely wrought, contain< 
ing salt of exquisite whiteness, with pepper and other spices. A sliced 
lemon was also presented on a small silver salver. The two large water« 
dogs, who seemed perfectly to understand the nature of the preparations, 
seated themselves one on each side of the table, to be ready to receiye 
their portion of the entertainment. I never saw finer animals, or 
which seemed to be more influenced by a sense of decorum, excepting 
that they slobbered a little as the rich scent from the chimney was 
wafted past their noses. The small dogs ensconced themselves beneath 
the table.’ Vol. I. p. 66—68. i 

A pretty girl says the grace to this meal, and instantly dis- 
appears ; it is almost unnecessary to add that the hero falls in 
love with her with all due diligence, but, unhappily, in the end 
she proves to be his sister. The fisherman behaves very dis- 
agreeably at supper, bestowing his courtesies and hospitable 
attentions, for the most part, on the dogs, as is but too fre- 
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quently the case with some country gentlemen when the 
entertain pedestrians. In the course of the night the ill- 
favoured serving-man described in the above extract takes 
occasion to pick Darsie Latimer’s pockets of his papers, and 
hands them over to his master, who thence learns that he has 
his nephew under his roof, a discovery peculiarly acceptable to 
him for certain politic reasons. It may be as well to acquaint 
our readers in this place that Darsie Latimer is the son and 
heir-at-law of sir Henry Redgauntlet, who having been taken 
in arms for the Pretender, perished on the scaffold, confiding to 
his brother, Hugh (the fisherman), a zealous tory, the custody 
of his children. His widow, a lady of whig principles, however, 
was not satisfied with this arrangement, and withdrew the chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, from the reach of their uncle, reasonably 
apprehending that he would endeavour to attach her son to the 
ruined fortunes of the House of Stuart. In her will she directs 
that the representative of the family honours should be kept 
in ignorance of his birth till he should attain his majority, 
and he passes accordingly under the description of Darsie 
Latimer, the name of our hero. The uncle, who goes by the 
nom de guerre of Herries, on discovering his oe in the 
person of his visitor, resolves, cove gui coiite, to attach him to 
the cause of the Pretender, and certainly takes the most 
extraordinary measures to accomplish this purpose. The next 
morning Darsie quits the fisherman’s roof, utterly ignorant that 
his entertainer is his loving uncle; they part without any 
superfluous courtesies, on meeting with a certain quaker, with 
whom Darsie at once forms an acquaintance, and in whose 
house he spends some days. He soon, however, grows weary 
of the drab colour of a quaker’s domestic society, and luckily 
meeting with an old blind fiddler in his walks, he contracts an 
intimacy with so eligible a companion, and craves permission to 
accompany him to a rustic féte, in quality of his assistant. His 
trial of musical skill with this wandering son of Apollo is plea- 
santly described :— 


* “ That is your consort’s instrument,” said I—* Will you give me 
leave to try my skill?” I slipped at the same time a shilling into the 
woman’s hand. 

* “TI dinna ken whether I dare trust Robin's fiddle to ye,” said 
Willie bluntly. His wife gave him a twitch. “Hout awa, Maggie,” 
he said, in contempt of the hint ; “ though the gentleman may hae gein 
ye siller, he may have nae bow-hand for a’ that, and I'll no trust 
Robin’s fiddle wi’ an ignoramus.—But that’s no sae muckle amiss,” he 
added, as I began to touch the instrument; “I am thinking ye have 
some skill of the craft.’ 
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‘To confirm him in this favourable opimon, I began to execute such a 
complicated flourish as I thought must have turned Crowdero into a 
pillar of stone with envy and wonder. I scaled the top of the a 
board, to dive at once to the bottom—skipped with flying fingers, like 
Timotheus, from shift to shift—struck arpeggios and harmonic ‘tones, 
but without exciting any of the astonishment which I had expected. 

* Willie indeed listened to me with considerable attention ; but I was no 
sooner finished, than he immediately mimicked on his own instrument the 
fantastic complication of tones which I had produced, and made so whim< 
sical a parody of my performance, that, although somewhat angry, I could 
not help laughing heartily, in which I was joined by Benjie, whose 
reverence for me held him under no restraint ; while the poor dame, 
fearful, doubtless, of my taking offence at this familiarity, seemed divi« 
ded betwixt her conjugal reverence for her Willie, and her desire to 
give him a hint for his guidance. 

‘ At length the old man stopped of his own accord, and, as if he had 
sufficiently rebuked me by his mimicry, he said, “ But for a’ that, ye will 
play very weel wi’ a little practice and some gude teaching. But ye 
maun learn to put the heart into it, man—to put the heart into it.” 
ea played an air in simpler taste, and received more decided appro« 

tion. 

‘ “ That’s something like it, man. Od, ye are a clever birkie !” 

The woman touched his coat again. “The gentleman is a gentleman, 
Willie—ye maunna speak that gate to him, hinny.” 

* « The deevil I maunna!” said Willie : “ and what for maunna I ?—— 
If he was ten gentles, he canna draw a bow like me, can he ?” 

* “ Indeed I cannot, my honest friend,” said I ; “and if you will go 
with me toa house hard by, I would be glad to have a night with you.” 

‘Here I looked round, and observed Benjie smothering a laugh, which I 
was sure had mischief init. 1 seized him suddenly by the ear, and made 
him confess that he was laughing at the theughts of the reception which a 
fiddler was likely to get from the Quakers at Mount Sharon. I chucked 
him from me, not sorry that his mirth had reminded me in time of what 
I had for the moment forgotten ; and invited the itinerant to go with me 
to Shepherd’s Bush, from which I proposed to send word to Mr. Geddes 
that I should not return home that evening. But the minstrel declined 
this invitation also. He was engaged for the night, he said, to a dance 
in the neighbourhood, and vented a round execration on the laziness or 
drunkenness of his comrade, who had not appeared at the place of 
rendezvous. 

* «T will go with you instead of him,” said I, in a sudden whim ; 
“and I will give you a crown to introduce me as your comrade.” 

« “ You gang instead of Rob the Rambler! My certie friend ye are 
no blate,” answered Wandering Willie, in a tone which announced 
death to my frolic. 

* But Maggie, whom the offer of the crown had not escaped, began to 
open on that scent with a maundering sort of lecture. “O Willie! 
hinny Willie, whan will ye learn to be wise? There’s a crown to be 
win for naething but saying ae man’s name instead of anither, And, 
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waes me! I have just a shilling of t in gentleness gieing, and a bodle 
of my ain; and ye wunna bend your will sae muckle as to take up the 
siller that’s flung at your feet! Ye will die the death of a s 


powney in a wreath of drift! and what can I do better than lie doun 
and die wi’ you? for ye winna let me keep either you or mysel leevin.” 

* “ Haud your nonsense tongue, woman,” said Willie, but less absoe 
lutely than before. “Is he a real gentleman, or ane of the player men ?” 

* “ T’se uphauld him a real gentleman,” said the woman. 

* “ )’se uphaud ye ken little of the matter,” said Willie ; “let us see 
haud of your hand, neebor, gin ye like.” 

‘ I gave him my hand. He said to himself, “ Ay, ay, here are fingers 
that have seen canny service.” Then running his hand over my hair, 
my face, and my dress, he went on with his soliloquy; “ Ay, ay, 
muisted hair, braid-claith o’ the best, and seenteen hundred linen on his 
back, at the least of it—And how do you think, my braw birkie, that 
ye are to pass for a tramping fiddler ?” 

« « My dress is plain,” said I,—indeed I had chosen my most ordi- 
nary suit out of compliment to my Quaker friends,—“ and I can easily 
pass for a young farmer out upon a frolic. Come, I will double the 
crown I promised you.” 

* « Damn your crowns ;” said the disinterested man of music. “J 
would like to have a round wi’ you, that’s certain ;—but a farmer, and 
with a hand that never held pleugh-tilt or pettle, that will never do. Ye 
may pass for a trades-lad from Dumfries, or a student upon the ramble, 
or the like o’ that.—But hark ye, lad ; if ye expect to be ranting amang 
the queens 0’ lasses where ye are gaun, ye will come by the waur, I can 
tell ye; for the fishers are wild chaps, and will bide nae taunts.” 

I promised to be civil and cautious ; and, to smooth the good woman, 
I slipped the promised piece into her hand. The acute organs of the 
blind man detected this little manceuvre. ‘ 

* “ Are ye at it again wi’ the siller, ye jadd? I'll be sworn ye wad 
rather hear ae twalpenny clink against another, than have a spring from 
Rory Dall, if he was coming alive again anes errand. Gang doun the 
gate to Lucky Gregson’s and get the things ye want, and bide there till 
ele’en hours the morn; and if ye see Robin send him on tome.” ’ Vol. I. 
p- 210—216. 


An excellent legend, entitled “ Wandering Willie’s Fate,” 
follows shortly after this scene, we regret that it is too long for 
insertion, as it is decidedly the best thing in the book.* 

Darsie returns to the quaker’s, and accompanies that worthy 
man (who has a feud with the fishermen, touching certain 
wears and stake-nets) on an expedition to talk reason to rioters, 
meets, as might be expected, with a cogent argument ad ho- 





* This story is, however, not original; as recently as 1811] a bold Sici- 
lian was pointed out in the streets of Messina, as having gone to the devil 
to get a lease from his landlord: popular report adds, that he burned his 
fingers severely in handing the sel Eotteen inkstand to his deceased lord. 
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minem, in the shape of a knock on the head, and on recovering 
his senses, finds himself a prisoner of his late host, the fisher- 
man, now Mr. Herries, who carries him to England, and shuts 
him up ina comfortable apartment, giving out to the family 
that he is deranged. In this durance Darsie pens a diary, 
commencing with that form from time immemorial used and 
approved of by all writers of romances, “ Into what hands 
soever these leaves may fall,” &c. and setting forth how an 
unfortunate young rs: therand was ravished in the flower of his 
~~ from his friends, and confined in a commodious chamber 
y a stern elderly gentleman of an awful countenance, terrible 
to behold. Here our hero at length learns the history of his 
birth, and the particulars of his connexion with his host malgré 
lui. When he has sufficiently recovered from the effects of the 
wound on his head, he is dressed up in petticoats, cased in a 
steel mask, and trotted over the country in the character of a 
young lady; on this expedition he is accompanied by Lilias, 
the girl who had captivated him at the fisherman’s hut and 
other places, and who now discovers herself to be his sister, and 
communicates to him an abundance of family anecdotes. This 
dénouement reminds us, we must say, of the scenein the Critic, 
“ This is your uncle, this your sister, and these are all your 
very near and dear relations.” 
ith regard to Darsie Latimer’s treatment, it certainly does 
strike us, that Mr. Hugh Redgauntlet had a very whimsical and 
far from agreeable fashion of winning over his relations to hig 
views. He knocks his nephew on the head, puts him in a cage, 
locks him up, threatens to blow his brains out, canters him over 
the country in petticoats, with his head in an iron mask, and 
then asks him to oblige his loving uncle so far as to put his 
neck into a halter for a prince for whom he did not care two 
straws. It must also be confessed that this hero was far from 
a chivalrous character; on the contrary, indeed, his friend, 
Alan Fairford, plainly assures him, in one of his early letters, 
that he is “ not naturally courageous,” and that he is often sur- 
prised by fear. When his sister informs him of the measures 
which his tender mother took to provide for his safety, instead 
of looking proud and saying something heroic, he asks, ‘‘ Why 
did she not make me a ward of Chancery?” A thought the 
most anti-chivalrous we ever met with, and quite fatal to the 
reputation of a cavalier. On the whole we think petticoats 
were by no means unsuitable to his character, and that his 
uncle was not so much to blame in providing him with this 
attire. ' 


The Journey on which we have left Darsie and his sister 
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Lilias, ends at an inn, where certain jacobite gentlemen, among 
whom is Hugh Redgauntlet, have assembled to meet the Pre- 
tender, recently landed on the coast in the disguise of a priest 
and concealed in the neighbourhood. In dismounting at the 
door of the public-house, Benie Latimer’s petticoats are rather 
in his way, and he is on the point of falling to the ground, when 
his friend, Alan Fairford, very gallantly catches him in his 
arms, esteeming his burthen a delicate young lady, and Darsie 
does not think proper to undeceive him. This brings us 
to Alan Fairford’s share in the history. While Darsie Latimer 
was running over the country, fishing and fiddling, this fidus 
Achates through the agency of Latimer’s sister, received divers 
hints of some great peril that threatened his friend. But, un- 
fortunately, at this period Mr. Alan was engaged at the press- 
ing instance of his respectable father, a Writer to the Signet, in 
the important cause of Poor Peter Peebles v. Plainstanes. The 
author takes professional delight in recounting the particulars 
and dwelling on the technicalities of this law suit, but, in truth, 
a hundred pages in the last Term Reports will be found a much 
lighter aA more agreeable relaxation to the general reader. 
Suffice it to say, that Alan Fairford makes a most able speech 
on this occasion, but when on the point of carrying the day, in 
the middle of a triumphant reply, he discovers among his 
papers a letter, the import of wieh, his father had intended to 
withhold from him until the conclusion of the cause, announc- 
ing the disappearance of his friend Darsie after the fray with the 
fishermen ; on perceiving the contents of this epistle, he abruptly 
rushes from the court, without lavishing a thought on his 
pauper client ; thus shewing a truly professional indifference to 
a cause in forma pauperis. The conversation put into the mouths 
of the judges on this sudden evasion of the advocate, we conceive 
to be characteristic of the manners of the bench at this period, 
they have since then, we hope, undergone an improvement, the 
euther understands these things well, and we therefore give the 
passage :— 

‘ The elder Mr. Fairford, who remained seated, and looking as sense« 
less as if he had been made of stone, was at length recalled to himself 
by the anxious inquiries of the judges and the counsel after his son’s 
health. He then rose with an air, in which was mingled the deep 
habitual reverence in which he held the Court, with some internal 
cause of agitation, and with difficulty mentioned something of a mis- 
take—a piece of bad news—Alan he hoped would be ‘well enough to- 
morrow. But unable to proceed farther, he clasped his hands together, 
exclaiming, “ My son! my son!” and left the court hastily, as if in 
pursuit of him. 

* « What's the matter with the auld bitch next?” said an acute metas 
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physical judge, aside to his brethren. “This is a daft cause, Bladder« 
scate—first, it drives the poor man mad that ought it—then your nevoy 
goes daft with fright—then this smart young hopeful is aff the hooks 
with too hard study, I fancy—and now auld Saunders Fairford is as 
lunatic as the best of them. What say ye till’t, ye bitch ?” 

‘ “Nothing, my lord,” answered Bladderscate, much too formal to 
admire the levities in which his philosophical brother sometimes in< 
dulged—* I say nothing, but pray to Heaven to keep our own wits.” 

* « Amen, amen,” answered his learned brother ; for some of us have 
but few to spare.” 

‘ The Court then arose, and the audience departed, greatly wondering 
at the talent displayed by Alan Fairford at his first appearance in a 
case so difficult and so complicated, and assigning a hundred conjectural 
causes, each different from the others, for the singular interruption 
which had clouded his day of success. The worst of the whole was, 
that six agents, who had each come to the separate resolution of thrusting 
a retaining fee into Alan’s hand as he left the court, shook their heads as 
they returned the money into their leathern pouches, and said, “ that. 
the lad was clever, but they would like to see more of him before they 
engaged him in the way of business—they did not like his lowping 
away like a flea in a blanket.” ’ : 


Aian Fairford hastens incontinently to the border and applies 
himself to the writer of the alarming letter, William Crosbie, 
provost of Dumfries. As Scotch provosts—thanks to the ex- 
cellent novel of that name—are now as familiar to the English 
readers as any other species of booby justice, we need not stop 
to explain this description of Midas; suffice it to say, that he 
introduces Alan to Patrick Maxwell, of Somertrees, who, as a 
brother jacobite, was in close league with Herries, the suspected 
abductor of the lost sheep Darsie Latimer. From this old Tory: 
(who, by the by, tells a good story of his escape from the hands 
of the king’s troops in the forty five) young Fairford obtains 
Bellerophontic letters of introduction to Hugh Redgauntlet, atias 
Herries, and a pass-word by which to obtain the aid of Tom 
Trumbull (a hypocritical smuggler—an extravagant character, 
out of drawing) in making his way to that worthy. By this 
Trumbull’s contrivance Fairford is conveyed by sea to the coast 
of Cumberland, lands, ill of a fever, and is carried to the mansion 
of two very benevolent jacobite ladies, who, at the period of 
Alan’s inopportune arrival, are an Charles Edward, dis- 
guised as a priest, under their roof. ere the — lawyer 
meets with treatment somewhat resembling that which his friend 
had experienced, the old ladies put him to bed, lock the door 
on him, and he is made a sort of prisoner, but finally liberated 
by Father Buonaventure (the Pretender) on certain conditions. 
It would be tedious to detail the particulars of this treaty. The 
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Father opens Maxwell’s letter to Herries, and on discoverin 

the treacherous nature of its contents, provides Fairford with a 
letter of introduction from himself to Redgauntlet, stipulating 
that he shall not adopt any legal or other proceedings until he has 
made experiment of its effect. This brings Alan to the public- 
house, the rendezvous of the Pretender’s friends, when Darsie, 
or sir Arthur Redgauntlet, tumbles into his arms as we have 
already narrated. Charles Edward here holds his court and 
his councils; his friends are for the most part not very ardent in 
the cause, and insist, as a preliminary measure, on his detaching 
himself from a certain fair lady, who has in defiance of express 
covenant to the contrary, accompanied him on the expedition.* 
The Pretender has, however, a princely pertinacity with regard 
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* In a French work we find the following version of this story: 

“Un jour, que M. Helvétius étoit chez le Prétendant, arrivérent, au 
nombre de six, les Députés d’un parti considérable, formé en Ecosse, & qui 
ne demandoient qu’a lui fournir les moyens de le rétablir dans ce Royaume, 
od il étoit désiré. 

“« Tl est vrai que le Chef de ce Parti mettoit une condition 4 ces mémes 
offres : c’étoit que le Pretendant épousit sa fille ; & que ce Prince quittat 
une Maitresse, connue, a laquelle 1) étoit attaché, autant par la recozinois- 
sanee, que par l’inclination. 

« Ce Prince ne vouloit pas abandonner sa Maitresse, & jusques-la rien 
n’avoit pi l’y déterminer. 

** Sur quoi il avoit été résolu par le Parti de faire une dernitre tentative, 
avant que de rompre absolument la négociation; & tel étoit l’objet de leur 
visite, lorsque M. Helvétius les vit entrer, & les suivit dan le cabinet du 
Prince. 

“« Celui qui portoit la parole exposa, d’un ton aussi grave que ferme, le 
sujet de sa commission. A quoi le Prétendant ne répondit, ainsi qu’il avoit 
précédemment fait, qu’en refusant nettement de renoncer a la personne 
qu’on vouloit qu’il quittat. 

* L’Orateur, apres avoir employé tout ce que son éloquence lui pit 
fournir de motifs également pressans pour combettre & faire changer la 
résolution du Prince ; voyant que ses discours, ne produisoient aucun effet 
sur lui, tomba, tout-a-coup a ses pieds, ainsi que les cing autres députés. 
Tous ensemble, alors & sans quitter cette posture, pritrent & suppligrent 
le Prétendant, avec les instances les plus vives, de tacher a se vaincre lui- 
méme, dene pas refuser, pour une femme, une couronne qui lui étoit 
offerte ; & lui représenttrent, les larmes aux yeux, que sa fermeté, surtout 
en pareil cas, loin d’étre un acte de magnanimité, n’étoit qu’une foiblesse, 
non-seulement indigne de lui, mais dont le souvenir & les regrets, qui en 
seroient la suite, suftiroient sans doute pour empoisonner le reste de sa vie? . 
Le Prince fut intléxible 

“« Tous les six, alors, se levtrent. Celui qui avoit d’abord porté la parole, 
ayant tiré sa montre, lui dit: “ Milord, il est telle heure. Nous vous 
donnons une demi-heure, pour vous décider!.. Voulez-vous étre Roi 
Ecosse, ou, toute votre vie, jouer le réle d’un, &c. ?”’ 

“« Acela, point de réponse ; & l’Orateur continua de se tenir debout, la 
montre a la main, vis-a-vis du Prince. 

« Cing minutes aprés: ‘* Mylord (reprit-il) vous n’avez plus que vingt- 
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to his pleasures, and resists such dictation concerning his do- 
mestic arrangements in a right royal strain. But this, and all 
other difficulties are speedily obviated by the sudden approach 
of the king’s troops to the spot, and the abrupt appearance of 
eneral Campbell, who had received intimation of the conspirae 
From Redgauntlet’s treacherous servant, Nixon. Campbell, 
affects ignorance of the object of their meeting, chooses 
to suppose it a bear-fight, will not recognise the person of 
the Pretender, recommends them to disperse or embark, and 
pledges himself in that case to their safety for a certain space 
of time : they all take to their horses or boats, Lilias marries 
Alan Fairford, and there is an end to the story. 

Sir Arthur Redgauntlet, it will be seen, is a true son of the 
Waverley family, infirm of purpose, pliant, and the creature of 
circumstances—though by education a loyal adherent to the 
house of Hanover, the force of example makes him a courtier 
in the presence of the Pretender. 

Hugh Redgauntlet, the uncle, who puts his nephew in his 
= and runs away with him,- is a sort of character that Mr. 

arley enacts in every melo-dramia, and frowns from beginning 
to the end of the book with formidable effect—by the by there 
is an exceedingly puerile story concerning the family frown of 
the Redgauntlets. Lilias is, ike most of the author's ladies, a 
pretty cipher. Our readers vee | have heard a story that at the 
coronation of George III., the champion’s gage disappeared and 
another was found substituted in its place, with a paper contain- 
ing an offer to accept the challenge provided a fair field should 
be allowed for the combat. The following use is made of this 
anecdote. Lilias describes herself as having been secretly in- 
troduced into Westminster Hall, the scene of the coronation, 
by her uncle, Hugh Redgauntlet, who, surrounded by his par- 
tisans, instructs her in the following terms :— 

« « Only be prompt to execute my bidding,” said he; “it is but to 
lift a glove—Here, hold this in your hand—throw the train of your 
dress over it, be firm, composed, and ready—or, at all events, I step 
forward myself,” 

« « Tf there is no violence designed,” I said, taking, mechanically, 
the iron glove he put into my hand. 





cing minutes, pour vous décider!.. Voulez-vous, encore un coup, étre 
Roi d’Ecosse, ou, toute votre vie, jouer le role d’un, &c.? 

‘© Point encore de réponse, de la part du Prétendant. 

** De cing minutes en cing minutes, méme interpellation, dans Ja méme 
forme & dans les mémes termes. Et la demi-heure étant expirée, sans avoir 
obtenu de réponse, les six députés firent une profonde réverence, se reti- 
rérent, & ne reparurent plus.—Piéces Intéressantes et Peu Connues. Tom. 
vi. p. 496—500. 
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¢ «.F could not conceive his meaning 3 but, in the exalted state of 
mind in which I beheld him, I was convinced that disobedience on my 
part would lead to some wild explosion. I felt, from the emergency of 
the occasion, a sudden presence of mind, and resolved to do anything 
that might avert violence and bloodshed. I was not long ‘held in sus- 
pense. A loud flourish of trumpets, and the voice of heralds, were 
mixed with the clattering of horses’ hoofs, while a champion, armed at 
all points, like those I had read of in romances, attended by squires, 
pages, and the whole retinue of chivalry, pranced forward, mounted 
upon a barbed steed. His challenge, in defiance of all who dared to 
impeach the title of the new sovereign, was recited aloud—once, and 
again. 

‘ “ Rush in at the third sounding,’ said my uncle to me; ‘ bring me 
the parader’s gage, and leave mine im lieu of it.’ 

* “T could not see how this was to be done, as we were surrounded by 
people on all sides. But, at the third sounding of the trumpets, a lane 
opened as if by word of command, betwixt me and the champion, and 
my uncle’s voice said, ‘ Now, Lilias, Now!’ 

« « With a swift, and yet steady step, and with a presence of mind for 
which I have never since been able to account, I discharged the perilous 
commission. I was hardly seen, I believe, as 1 exchanged the pledges of 
battle, and in an instant retired. ‘Nobly done, my girl!’ said my 
uncle, at whose side I found myself, shrouded as I was before, by the 
interposition of the by-standers. ‘ Cover our retreat, gentlemen,’ he 
whispered to those around him. 

« © Room was made for us to approach the wall, which seemed to open, 
and we were again involved in the dark passages through which we had 
formerly moat In a small anti-room, my uncle stopped, and hastily 
muffling me in a mantle which was lying there, we passed the guards— 
threaded the labyrinth of empty streets and courts, and reached our 
retired lodgings without attracting the least attention.” 

* “T have often heard,” said Darsie, “that a female, supposed to be a 
man in disguise,—and yet, Lilias, you do not look very masculine,— 
had taken up the champion’s gauntlet at the present King’s Coronation, 
and left in its place a gage of battle, with a paper, offering to accept the 
combat, provided a fair field should be allowed for it. I have hitherto 
considered it as an idle tale, I little thought how nearly I was interested 
in the actors.of a scene so daring—How could you have courage to go 
through with it ?” 

* « Had I had leisure for reflection,” answered his sister, “I should 
have refused, from a mixture of principle and of fear. But, like many 
people who do daring actions, I went on because I had not time to think 
of retreating. The matter was little known, and it is said the king 
had commanded that it should not. be farther inquired into ;—from 
prudence, as I suppose, and lenity, though my uncle chooses to ascribe 
the forbearance of the Elector of Hanover, as he calls him, sometimes 
to pusillanimity, and sometimes to a presumptuous scorn of the faction 
who opposes his title.”’” 


Nothing can be conceived much more ridiculous, than the idea 
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of those puissant cavaliers smuggling in a defiance under a girl's 
petticoats. 

Poor Peter Peebles, the pauper litigant, in love with law and 
pleased with ruin, is the only amusing personage in the book, 
and most nearly approaches to originality ; we could, however, 
mention characters to which he bears a strong family likeness. 
This man, who is one of those scarecrows that should frighten 
suitors from our courts, makes the cause of his beggary at once 
his pride and pleasure, and paints couleur de rose the process of 
his ruin— 

* “ Well, but friend,” said the Quaker, who observed that the young 
lady still seemed to fear Peter’s intrusion, “I wish to hear thee spea 
about this great law-suit of thine, which has been matter of such cele- 
brity.” 

« “Celebrity >—Ye may swear that,” said Peter, for the string was 
touched to which his crazy imagination always vibrated. “And I 
dinna wonder that folks that judge things by their outward grandeur 
should think me something worth their envving. Its very true that it 
is grandeur upon earth to hear ane’s name thunnered out along the longs 
arched roof of the Outer-House,—‘ Poor Peter Peebles against Plain« 
stanes, et per contra ;’ a’ the best lawyers in the house fleeing like 
eagles to the prey ; some because they are in the cause, and some be- 
cause they want to be thought engaged (for t ere are tricks in other 
trades by selling muslins)—to see the reporters mending their pens to 
take down the debate—the Lords themselves pooin’ in their chairs, like 
folk sitting down to a gude dinner, and crying on the clerks for parts 
and pendicles of the process, who, puir bodies, can do little mair than. 
cry on their closet-keepers to help them. To see a’ this,” continued 
Peter, in a tone of sustained rapture, “ and to ken that naething will 
be said or dune amang a’ thae grand foik, for maybe the feck of three 
hours, saving what concerns you and your business—QO, man, nae 
wonder that ye judge this to be earthly glory!—And yet, neighbour, 
as I was saying, there be unco drawbacks—I whiles think of my bit 
house,, where dinner, and supper, and breakfast used to come without 
the crying for, just as if fairies had brought it—and the gude bed at 
e’enand the needfu’ penny in the pouch—And then to see a’ ane’s 
warldly substance capering in the air in a pair of weigh-bauks, now up, 
now down, as the breath of the judge or counsel inclines it for pursuer 
or defender,—troth, man, there are times I rue having ever begun the 
plea wark, though maybe when ye consider the renown and credit I 
have by it, ye will hardly believe what I am saying.” ’ 


There are other characters, a Quaker, a Writer to the Signet, 
a Captain of a smuggler &c. not worthy of a passing notice. 
The descriptions throughout the volumes are singularly weak 
and ineffective. The scene of Darsie’s danger when nearly 
overtaken by the tide on the sands, is infinitely inferior. to that. 
of the same nature in Reginald Dalton (a work of considerable. 
VOL, IL.—W, R. oO 
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merit), from which the idea is manifestly borrowed. When we 
remember how happy this author has been in his descriptions, 
when we call to mind that terrific scene in the Antiquary of 
the party intercepted by the tide, struggling inch = inch 
for their lives, and others of the same stamp, we cannot but 
grieve as we exclaim, “ quantum mutatus ab illo !” 

After what we have already said, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to observe, that we do not think favourably of Redgauntlet, 
the story of which is absurd in itself, and rendered more heavy 
by the clumsy way in whichitis told. But still it contains parti- 
cular passages of merit, and so far it is superior to its imme- 
diate predecessors ; but the reader must toil through much 
heavy matter to find these gems, the rarity of which is certainly 
not compensated by their richness. 





Arr. X.—The Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland; or, 
an Inquiry into the state of the Public Journals, chiefly as regards 
. their Moral and Political influence. London 1824. 12mo. pp. 219. 


PPHESE two hundred and nineteen pages are written, as their 


style indicates, by a Scotsman, and are a well-conceived book- 
maker’s catch-penny. Although the author labours under many 


disabilities for making a good book, of which an entire ignorance 
of the matter he treats of, as well as of every thing else, is the 
least, he has chosen his subject well. As a consciousness of 
one’s own ignorance is the height of wisdom, so a knowledge of 
the weak points of others is the great qualification for quackery. 
Of the mechanism of newspapers, on which chiefly this book 
professes to be very instructive, the public know as little as this 
author himself. 

A newspaper is a modern machine which has grown up, as 
the British constitution is said to have done. It has not been 
the fruit ofan original design; but has been adapted to the 
wants of society by a series of improvements, insignificant in- 
dividually, but striking in the aggregate, in the same manner as 
the constitution has been suited to the purposes of those for 
whom it works so well. The consequence is, that as most of 
the solid knowledge of the higher as well as of the lower classes 
of society is handed down to them traditionally, and relates to 
things that existed long ago, or that never existed at all, they 
know as little of the mechanism of a newspaper as of that of 
an improved chronometer. They know that things do “ some- 
how or other get into the newspapers” and that is the extent 
of their knowledge ; or, if they condescend, as our Scots author 
would term it, toa distinct idea, they fall into a blunder, as he 
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does. We believe at this moment there are, not long ago we 
know there were, members of parliament who thought that the 
whole of a debate ina morning paper extending to 15 or 20 
columns of small type, which would form a moderate-sized 
volume, and which is delivered to the reading public at their 
breakfast time, is written by one reporter after the House rises. 
How one person can in two or three hours write as much as 
three members of parliament or one rapid copyist could copy in 
a week, is not we suppose very clearly accounted for in their 
minds, but no doubt they think that to men who can 
habitually violate a standing order of the House, every thing is 
possible. The mistaken supposition that one printer, and not 
thirty or forty sets up the whole types of a morning paper, 
and is the sole agent by whom the mighty mass of truth and 
falsehood, of the useful and the trifling, which it contains, is 
communicated to the world, is now wearing away ; but it has not 
yet quite disappeared among the higher classes. The writer of 
the book before us has therefore thought himself quite safe. The 
late facetious Mr. Sheridan, having expressed some doubts on 
hearing that his son had been at the bottom of a coal mine, but 
having had the reality of the adventure confirmed to him, said, 
** You are a fool, Tom, for your pains : it was much more easy to 
say you had been there.” Our author has the same opinion of 
the currency of a bold assertion. He calls his book “ An In- 
quiry into the State of the Public Journals.’”’ We should like 
to know where he inquired. He has been sadly to seek. At 
least, as he has remained in ignorance of the laws which affect 
public journals—even of those which have been most the sub- 
ject of public discussion—in ignorance of the merits of the pub- 
lic journals and of their defects, of the manner in which they are 
managed, and even of the price at which they are sold, and as 
although even when one page contradicts another, neither of 
them is in the right, we are sorry for the sake of the cause of 
investigation, of which we are passionate admirers, that in- 
quiry in any case should have been attended with such unsatis- 
factory results. 

As a specimen of condensation in blundering, the following 
account of the jaws for the regulation of newspapers, and of the 
policy of the ministers who procured them to be created, is not 
without merit. After complaining of the tax upon newspapers, 
but apparently without the slightest notion when, or by whom it 
was imposed; he says— 

‘ The tax was productive enough, but that was not the evil’ [it would 
have been odd if it had] ‘it did not silence the demagogue, it imposed no 
embargo on the pens of the disaffected. Besides, it was less produce 

0 
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tive in one quarter and more in another, than was desirable, and 
a new manacle had to be invented. This was. what are called “ the 
Six Acts.” No man, by this measure, is allowed to publish his sentiments 
in a newspaper without. becoming bound himself, or his publisher 
becoming bound for him, in the sum of 300/. sterling, that what is 
published shall not be seditious or blasphemous. ‘This last word was 
a set-off, as they say, a little gold leaf to gild the pill that was to be 
swallowed, calculated to please the church, and pacify those sensitive 
supporters of “ civil and religious liberty,” vulgarly called “ the 
saints.” Another halfpenny per sheet was added to the burden, and 
much good was expected from the new measure.’ p. 21. 


After recapitulating the advantages which the minister ex- 
pected, the author proceeds :— 


‘ But he was mistaken. He was either misled by false reasoning in 
others, or his own judgment was in error. Neither Mr. Perceval nor 
lord Londonderry, liberal and discriminating as they were, were ac- 
quainted with, or they did not recognize, one of the first maxims of Mr. 
Pitt, which was, to let the press correct the press, and to permit scurri- - 
lity and abuse to be rendered nerveless and poisonless by the ridicule of 
one writer, the indignant declamation of another, the contempt of a 
third, and the hatred of every silent or neutral party.’ p. 23. 


And he further explains his notion of the state of the law in 
a subsequent passage :— 

‘ It ought to be of some consideration with the government to know, 
that newspapers are liable to risks from the Six Acts, and especially from 
that which enjoins the names of each and every proprietor, shareholder, 
printer and publisher of a newspaper, to be registered at the Stamp-office ; 
and that such registration shall be held as conclusive against the parties in 
law, for the consequences of all actions for libel which may be brought, so 
long as these names are not withdrawn. This act .reventsall subterfuge 
on the part of printers and others concerned, and consequently they run 
greater hazard in the event of prosecutions than do the more obscure and 
generally less respectable printers and publishers of the lower and cheaper 
class of pamphlets we have mentioned.’ p. 216. 


The casual reader might suppose this to be all very correct, 
because it is particularly ters. and sneaking—not so. In the 
first place the Six Acts are not a measure but six measures, 
of which two only relate at all to the press, and these do not 
affect newspapers but were aimed at “ the lower and cheaper 
class of pamphlets,” which the author supposes them to favour : 
—no one of them has any thing to do with the addition of the last 
halfpenny to the burthen on newspapers, nor was the addition 
of that halfpenny contemporaneous with the passing of the Six 
Acts :—no one of the Six Acts has any thing to do with the re- 
gistration of the printers and proprietors at the Stamp-office : 
no law in existence requires that “ each and every” proprietor _ 
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and shareholder shall be registered: and, finally, the sort of 
registration which is required, the mass of the penal laws affect- 
ing newspapers, and the greater part of the tax imposed on them 
within the last thirty years—were all the creations of Mr. Pitt, 
whose policy towards the press this writer praises, in compari- 
son of that of Mr. Perceval and lord Londonderry, “ liberal and 
discriminating as they were.” 

Now, there is not only no justification but no palliation for 
these blunders. The last addition to the tax on newspapers was 
made for purposes of revenue only in 1815, the piping time 
of triumphant toryism. The Six Acts were passed in 1819, 
after the discontents of the manufacturing districts had alarmed 
the ministers for the constitution or their salaries, and far from 
their being directed against newspapers, these publications, 
much to their discredit, were the objects of the eulogies of the 
authors of the Acts. Mr. Pitt’s measures on the other hand 
were directed specially against newspapers. In his second 
budget of 1797, he added 14d. to the stamp duty on each copy 
of a newspaper, an increase of eent per cent ; and in 1798, = 
caused to be pane the act (38 Geo. 3. c. 78) respecting th: 
registration of the printer, publisher, and two proprietors of 
— newspaper where the number of proprietors is two or up- 
wards, an act so highly penal,and entailing such heavy visita- 
tions, even on casual omissions and negligence, that nothing 
could prevent it from being intolerable, but the fact of its being 
very remissly or leniently executed. Where our Scotch friend 
learned that the first maxim of Mr. Pitt was, to let the press 
correct itself, we hag some difficulty to discover in the practice 
of the minister who prosecuted Gilbert Wakefield. Perhaps, 
he may have heard that a Mr. Pitt said, that the press was or 
should be like the air, a chartered libertine, and as his histo- 
rical knowledge did not reach so far as to inform him, that there 
were two Mr. Pitts who played a pretty considerable part in 
the politics of the present and the past age, he has attributed 
to the minister of the anti-jacobin war, the sentiment of his 
illustrious father. He errs not infelicitously. His grossest mis- 
takes have a redeeming air of sycophantism. 

It is not, however, on one subject alone that he favours us 
with novelties such as this. He tells us forinstance, that “ for 
upwards of two hundred years (after its invention) the press 
was restricted to the cloister ;” p. 4., that “ it was not till the 
latter part of it (the eighteenth century), till about the com- 
mencement of the discontents in North America, that peri- 
odical literature made its appearance,” and that ‘ pamphlets 
then came into fashion.” p p. 5and 6. He confounds Mirabeau 
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the orator, with Mirabaud the pseudonyme of the baron d’Hol- 
bach, p. 41; and the Hall of the Four Courts in Dublin, with 
the Fives Court (p. 192), and yet he talks (p. 81) of his “ per- 
sonal observation” in Ireland. He hazards complaints equally 
well-founded in fact, and equally important if well-founded, that 
the theatrical criticisms of the newspapers are “ strikingly 
alike,” (p. 147) and that the House of Commons—tantamne rem 
tam negligenter—is lighted with “ tallows of the largest size,” 
(p. 134) whereas every body who has read the criticisms knows, 
that they are asirreconcileably at variance as the warmest lover 
of truth can wish, and every one who has been in the House of 
Commons knows, that it is lighted with ordinary wax. He informs 
us in one page (109), that “ the Chronicle under Mr. Perry, 
was chained to its party—was at the nod of Mr. Fox and his 
leading successors ;” and in another page (108), that the line 
of conduct adopted by its present proprietor, “ cannot fail to 
have the effect of derogating from the former respectability and 
independence of the Chronicle,” i. e. the independence which 
consisted in being chained. 

There is a defence of the John Bull, which is a fine specimen 
at once of the confusion, misunderstanding, and the steady 
tendency of the morals of the writer. After praising that paper 
for, among other things, “ its undiminished watchfulness over 
every inroad upon the Church or Staie, upon the rights of the 
Crown, or the suffrages of the people,” (what does he mean ?) 
he says, no writer has in our day “ entered the lists of weekly 
ane ger who has been exposed to more censure on the one 

and, and praise upon the other, than the unknown writer 
of this paper,” p. 118—he then tells us, that none of the leading 
daily papers are “ one iota more fastidious in making exposures, 
or in sneering at public characters” (that is not the question) 
nor ‘‘ more fearful of wounding private feelings, or in tickling 
the ear of scandal with injurious and unjustifiable rumours, 
though perhaps more ambiguous ;” he comes to the main body 
of his defence which is this—“ Whatever we may think of 
other papers, from what we have seen, and what we daily see in 
their pages, we cannot accuse the John Bull of being a secret 
or disguised libeller. Whatever is said, is said openly, so that 
he who runs may read,” p. 120. 

Our author himself adverts to the fact, that the John Bull 
is the production of an unknown writer, or rather of a writer, 
who for a long time contrived to conceal himself, yet he makes 
it a matter of praise, that his slanders are plain and intelligible. 
Now, even he can hardly be so ignorant as to suppose, that any 
one complained that they were not. What is meant by a “ secret 
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or disguised libeller” is not a man who publishes his scandal 
in ambiguous phrases, but the man who causes to be published 
slanders from the moral responsibility of which he studiously 
screens himself by concealment. When the John Bull said of 
the late lady Wrottesley, merely because she was a sister of Mr. 
Grey Bennet, that she was a woman of unchaste life—there 
was nothing ambiguous in the accusation, it was only false ; 
but the advocates of the person who put forth this and other 
scandalous stories of the same nature, all very difficult of refu- 
tation, even when most unfounded, and if perfectly true calcu- 
lated to give pain without doing the least good—and who at the 
same time studiously concealed himself from public shame by 
artifices and direct falsehood, can surely not offer as a defence, 
the unequivocal nature of the evil he perpetrated. 

The daily newspapers of London, the most remarkable part of 
periodical Hees for the greatness of their effects—-for the 
quantity and intensity of the labour bestowed upon them—and 
for the cheapness of the rate at which (taxes excepted) their 
advantages are afforded to the public, would, if examined by an 
author less disqualified by nature and education from being 
right on any subject, from an act of parliament to a tallow candle, 
form the subject of an amusing and useful book. A daily 
newspaper is an example of the advantages of the invention of 
printing in the — and rapid multiplication of copies, carried 
to the highest perfection. As their cheapness and despatch 
are the qualities which, under a government subject to the con- 
trol of the people, would make them most valuable parts of the 
political machine, and would afford the means of entirely eradi- 
cating the evils which have been complained of in popular 
governments, it will not be uninstructive to examine them in 
detail :— 


‘ In Britain,’ says our author ‘as every body knows, the stamp duty 
upon each newspaper of one sheet is three pence halfpenny per sheet, 
discount deducted, when a penny halfpenny is added to this for paper, 
the bare sheet, before it is carried to the printing office, costs no less a 
sum than five pence. This must be printed and published for sixpence 
halfpenny or seven pence, subject to the commission of the news-agent 
who forwards it to the reader, and which upon the gross number 


published, particularly in London, cannot be less than ten or fifteen per 
cent.’ p. 46. 


Though according to his custom every assertion the author 
makes in this passage is erroneous, though the stamp duty is not 
‘ three pence halfpenny per sheet, discount deducted,’ though 
a penny halfpenny is not added for paper in any instance, and 
though, in consequence, in his calculation of the sum returned 
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to the newspaper proprietor on each sheet, after the deduction 
of the taxand paper, he makes a trifling mistake of 60 per cent, 
the real facts are remarkable enough. The stamp duty on each 
sheet is nominally 4d., but a discount of 20 per cent, or one fifth 
(granted in part parliament as a set-off against the heavy 
excise duty on the manufacture of paper), reduces the real 
stamp duty on each sheet to 3:d. The ~— of the paper used 
for the large daily papers is, at the lowest, 70 shillings a 
thousand or somewhat more than ths of a penny per sheet, 
the stamp and paper therefore cost rather more than 4d. each. 
The London newspapers which bear the price of seven pence 
are sold to the news-agents (who transmit them to the readers), 
in what are technically called quires, at the rate of 13 shillings 
for 27 papers—i. e. 53d. each sede So that l3d., or not quite 
a penny farthing a sheet is the sum in which the proprietor 
has to find his remuneration for the expense bestowed in collecting 
the materials for his journal and in printing it, for the interest on 
his capital, advances in the purchase of stamps, and for the risks 
to which the state of the law exposes him. The large allowance 
made to the news-agents, is not a remuneration for the trouble of 
transmitting and circulating the papers, but asa compensation for 
expenditure of their capital and the risk of bad debts, and when 
we consider that the magnitude of the outlay and the risk, and 
consequently of the compensation, is increased, by the amount of 
stamp duty ; when we consider also the weight of the excise on 
paper, and the encreased expenditure of capital rendered neces- 
sary on the part of the proprietors of newspapers, on account of 
these taxes, we are safe in saying that five sevenths of the retail 
price of a newspaper is tax, or the effect of tax. While the return 
which the proprietors of newspapers can derive from their sale 
is small, the extent of that sale is limited by the large gross 
price which the tax produces. With all the enmity of our 
continental neighbours to the power of the periodical press, and 
among all the means that have been resorted to, to cramp its 
energies, this expedient of taxation has never been applied 
in anything like the same degree that it has in England. In 
France, the tax upon each sheet of a paper is only 4 centimes, 
to which. is added, we believe, a tax of one centime levied 
under some pretence or other by the police, without the direct 
authority of law, in all five centimes or one halfpenny. The 
daily papers in Paris are sold to subscribers at two pence 
each sheet. The French government, in fact, has never 
broached the opinion which was avowed here at the time the 
laws were passed for the suppression of the ‘ two-penny trash,’ 
that these publications, by being brought within the reach of 
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the mass of the people, were eo ipso dangerous. They have 
tried to direct, or mis-direct reading, but not to extinguish it. 
The consequence of the moderate taxation in France, is, that 
the circulation of the Parisian papers is much greater abso- 
lutely, than that of the London journals; and still greater in 
proportion to the comparative activity of the two nations, and 
the comparative utility and variety of the respective journals.* 
The Times, which has long had the largest circulation of all the 
London daily papers, has never in periods devoid of any parti- 
cular causes of excitement, sold on the average, much more 
than 6,000 papers a day. The Constitutionnel is said to have 
about three times that number of regular subscribers; and the 
Journal des Debats, 14,000. Though we cannot say with the 
author of the “ Inquiry,” that the Parisian press “ is not by 
many degrees equal to the provincial press in Ireland” (an 
assertion which shows that he knows as much of the French 
papers as he does of the English ones), though the contributors 
to the most celebrated French journals deserve to rank high 
among the literary men of their own country and of Europe ; 
and though, when we consider them as mere literary produc- 
tions, the care, correctness, and power of writing displayed in 
some of them, are at least equal to any English papers; yet, in 
the mass of information they convey, and in the pains and ex- 
pense bestowed to bring before the public eye all matters to 
which it should be directed, they are very inferior to the 
lowest of our journals. 

Burthened by taxation, and consequently narrowed in sale as 
they are, it is only by becoming the medium of advertisements 
that the London deily newspapers are enabled to support the 
expenses on which their usefulness depends. Of the amount 
of these expenses a very vague idea is formed by the public at 
large. A en is generally supposed to be a careless 
mass of rubbish, offered by voluntary contribution to one 
mysterious person, called an editor, who illumines it by a 
leading article. By the talent of a paper—the merit of a paper, 
is meant the talent, the merit, of the person who writes the 
article three quarters of a column long, which obtrudes itself 
in the largest type on the eye of the reader. All the rest is 
deemed mere leather and oo, even by those who are most 
delighted and instructed by it. We are far from undervaluin 
the talent of writing crudities on any subject that arises with 
great rapidity and in rounded sentences, but these leading 





* There was an article some time ago in the Edinburgh Review, entitled 
A Comparison of England and France, in a very bad spirit on many sub- 
jects, and grossly incorrect on this. 
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articles are perhaps the very part of the paper of which the 
public might be deprived with least injury; they certainly form 
a very insignificant portion of the useful matter of a paper, and 
of the matter for which the proprietors of a paper pay. Every 
thing in a newspaper is paid for, either by those who insert it (as 
in the case of the advertisements), or by the proprietors of the 
paper, as in the case of every thing else. Even with voluntary 
contributions the proprietors pay severely in the discredit they 
suffer when they are weak enough to admit them; for it is an 
axiom which the experience of all periodical works establishes 
beyond question, that every unpaid contributor isan ass. We 
of course except those cases in which he endeavours to cheat 
the advertisement duty, or plots in some other way against the 
revenue, or his neighbour’s property. Every thing is paid for— 
from the accounts of pugilistic fights, to Mr. Irving’s sermons. 
The sum total of newspaper circulation is not large enough to 
admit of different journals for the different classes of men. It 
is this, perhaps, that leads vulgar and unreflecting minds to 
think lightly of newspapers. Every man finds that they are 
not written for him alone :-— 


“ Hard task to hit the palate of such guests, 
When Oldfield loves what Dartineuf detests.” 


We had occasion to know, not long ago, that the salaries paid 
to the editor, the reporters, and other regular contributors to a 
London morning paper, amounted to between 5 and 6,000/. a 
= and we believe the paper in question, which was not the 

ighest in sale, was not the highest in its scale of expense. 
Yet, this great expenditure was a part only of what may be 
properly called the expenses of the copyright. It was inde- 
pendent not only of the sums paid for obtaining foreign journals, 
and other intelligence of the same nature, of the great expen- 
diture consequent on the efforts to obtain reports rapidly from 
distant parts of the country, but even of the payments for the 
reports of the proceedings of inferior courts of law, of police- 
offices, and of miscellaneous occurrences, the great mass of 
which are tendered to the newspapers by persons not regularly 
engaged by them, and to whom payment is made according to 
the number of lines that are inserted. A great part of the 
mass of salaries we have mentioned, is rendered necessary by 
the duty which the papers have imposed upon themselves, and 
which they perform with a zeal and fidelity beyond all praise, of 
laying before their readers reports of the proceedings of courts 
of law, of public meetings, and particularly of parliament. The 
expense of procuring the reports of the proceedings in parlia- 
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ment alone is, to each of the principal morning papers, upwards 
of 3,000. a year. 

It is in their reports of proceedings and debates particularly 
that the English papers are superior to those of any country in 
the world. The American ones, which ought to rival them, are 
very irregular in their reports of legal, and very rude, and very 
brief in their reports of legislative proceedings. This defect, as 
far as it regards the proceedings of the Congress, is a conse- 

uence, and a very important one, of the arrangement that has 
xed the seat of the legislature of the Union, not in Philadel- 
phia, or New York, but in a city that consists of houses yet 
unbuilt, and streets yet unpaved. ‘“ Washington city” could 
snot support a newspaper in the expense which would be neces- 
sary for reporting ; and as it would be quite impossible to pre- 
vent reports from being — ne printed by the papers in 
every part of the Union, which respectively possess other at- 
tractions for their local readers, it would be impossible to print 
a paper at Washington for general circulation by post. Like 
the many brave men before Agamemnon, the orators of the new 
world languish in comparative obscurity. In the French 
papers the ordinary proceedings of courts of law are, for the 
most part, neglected—the police proceedings entirely so—and 
the salutary check which might be kept over judges and 
magistrates by public opinion, is wanting. The reports of the 
proceedings of the Chamber of Deputies, are not given with 
the good faith and impartiality which distinguish those of the 
House of Commons. It may always be told by the reports 
whether you read a ministerial or an opposition paper. soe 
journal slights almost entirely the speeches of its political op- 
onents, and gives the speeches of its friends at extravagant 
ength. The ) a es and others who have the means of compar- 
ing several papers may, indeed, thus obtain a better report, than, 
from the smallness of the sheets on which they print, their 
journals could otherwise give. But even a report collected from 
the Royalist and- Liberal papers, would be inferior to those of 
the Morning Chronicle or foes taken singly—we mean inferior 
in exhibiting a correct picture of the real effect of a debate. 
The speeches of the French Deputies are generally written dis- 
courses not ex-tempore effusions, and when these j Recaseane are 
communicated to the journals, a debate composed of them 
reads better than one which toa hearer has been infinitely more 
instructive or impressive. 

The mode of reporting the parliamentary debates is a 
modern improvement, and more modern than is generali 
imagined by those who have not paid close attention to it, It 
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has arisen within the last thirty years. Before the commence- 
ment of the Anti-jacobin war, the reports ous in the morn- 
ing papers were generally brief sketches, in fact rather descrip- 
tions than reports. Reports of greater length and ee 
were, indeed, published for some time by Mr. Woodfall, 
which were, however, rather remarkable as examples of indivi- 
dual effort than for their utility and correctness. It is enough 
to say, that Mr. Woodfall professed to report a whole debate 
himself; He certainly was in the habit of sitting out a debate, 
and by writing from memory the remainder of the night, and 
the next morning, and by fixing head pieces and tail pieces to 
the short reports of the morning papers as soon as they ap- 
peared, he contrived late in the day. by dint of great labour, to 
-produce a very indifferent report. Even these reports were con- 
fined to the flashy party debates. Business of whatever im- 
portance it might be, that did not draw forth the eloquence of 
the great party orators, was passed over in silence. 

It was the late Mr. Perry who first adopted the system under 
which the reporting of parliamentary dehates has been brought 
to its present degree of accuracy and usefulness. By each 
paper which aims at the reputation of correct reports, from ten 
to fourteen persons are employed in this department. Each 
reporter takes notes in the gallery of the House of Commons, 
or the bar of the House of Lords for three quarters of an hour 
or an hour. He is then relieved by his successor, and retires to 
write from his notes with the aid of a practised memory 
the speech or speeches he has heard. In taking these notes 
common writing, with such abbreviations only as practice 
suggests, is ordinarily used. Indeed, short-hand was formerly in 
disrepute as an instrument of reporting, and for these reasons : 
The space which can be allotted to a report in a newspaper is 
contingent upon the greater or less quantity of other matter of 
superior interest that presents itself. An abridgement, some- 
times a very condensed one, is necessary, and this a short-hand 
writer is generally at a loss to supply, because from the attention 
that is required to the mechanical part of his opentet he is 
seldom able to follow the chain of the argument which he hears, 
and because, unless he has arrived at great excellence in his art, 
he reads his notes with difficulty and is altogether unable to get 
a general idea of them at a glance. But the still more efficient 
cause of the discredit of short-hand was the deficiency in other 
acquirements of the persons who employed it, while on the other 
hand, those who reported without it, were, as an attempt in any 
degree successful implies, men of well-trained minds and consi- 
derable knowledge. Butif the talents and acquirements of in- 
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dividuals in other respects be equal, it is almost needless to say 
that the power, at least, of using short-hand is an advantage. 
The division of labour in the reporting of a debate being carried 
so far, a great degree of accuracy and care is consistent with 
despatch. A reporter, if he finds it necessary, is enabled to em- 
ploy himself for six and even eight hours in writing out a speech, 
which it has not taken an hour to deliver; and from the number 
of persons simultaneously employed, the whole debate even when 
it is protracted to two or three in the morning, is reported, 
printed, and delivered in a single sheet, which contains as much 
print as an ordinary octavo volume, at seven or eight. We find 
too, notwithstanding this extreme despatch, not only a very 
accurate representation of the sense and even words of the. 
speaker—but quotation and references to parliamentary and 
historical documents filled up with perfect correctness. 

The expedition of the newspaper press has been encreased by 
recent improvements in printing-presses, and for those improve- 
ments themselves the public is indebted to the proprietors of a 
newspaper. Printing-presses had remained without any signal 
improvement from the invention of: printing till about ten years 
ago, for the inventions of the late earl Stanhope, though un- 
doubtedly very useful, did not remove any of the great defects 
of the printing-press. The printing-press produced at. the 
ordinary rate of working 250 single impressions in an hour, 
that is, impressions on one side of the paper. By extraordi- 
nary effort and skill and frequent reliefs of men, this rate of des- 
patch might be doubled. From the numbers which the most 
popular newspapers have to print, it became necessary for 
them to set up pages of their paper twice and even three, and 
in some instances four times, to enable them to publish as 
early as their rivals. About ten years ago, Mr. Walter the 
managing proprietor of the Times—a gentleman who by that 
combination of enterprise and precision by which the greatest 
results are to be obtained; by the example he has given and 
the emulation he has excited, has conti:»buted more than any 
individual living to the correctness and utility of newspapers, 
and has thus established a claim to the gratitude of the nation, 
not inferior we think to that of its greatest political benefactors— 
employed Mr. Koenig to construct a mints free from the in- 
herent defects of the old presses, and to be moved by steam. 
After many failures and a discouraging amount of expenditure, 
the attempt succeeded to an extent which fully rewarded the 
perseverance of its projectors. This machine, in the firstinstance, 
produced about 12 or 1300 impressions an hour, but further 
improvements have enabled the mechanical presses to produce 
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2000, and when yy rom speed is necessary upwards of 
2600 impressions an hour. Ten times as many impressions can 
therefore be produced in a given time, as were made some time 
ago in the ordinary rate of printing, and five times as many as 
were made by the greatest exertions. 

On the subject of reporting, the author of the Inquiry has 
picked up information much of the same description as the rest 
of his knowledge. “ The work of reporting,” he says, “ is 
admirable. [tis a matter of regret that what the laws of this 
country deny is connived at by the High Court of Legislature, 
and by almost all the courts of the kingdom ; and that what is 
an then by statute and by precedent, is notoriously winked 
at and permitted by virtue of some paltry evasion.” What, by 
the context, we learn that he means, is directly the contrary of 
what he says; he regrets not that reporting is winked at and 
permitted, but that it is not formally authorized. But the facts 
are as incorrect as the phrase. Reporting is no offence by 
statute anywhere, nor by precedent, except in the two houses 
of parliament. On the contrary, in all courts, which are as of 
right open to the public, not only is reporting not forbidden, 
but it is protected,—that is, matters, which in any other shape 
would be actionable, are, when printed in faithful reports of the 
proceedings of those courts, not actionable. The House of 
Commons, which is pleased to proceed in an indirect and crab- 
like manner, has, indeed, allowed an old general standing order, 
which forbids the publication of any notices of its proceedings 
without its special authority, and it has given no such authorit 
to reporters, though it has, of late years, given them facilities 
very considerably superior to those enjoyed by other strangers. 
It has enabled them to enter the gallery after the door is locked 
against other strangers. It has given them a private entrance 
from the corridor of the gallery into the gallery itself, by which 
they may, when it is necessary, avoid the crowd at the common 
entrances. It has relieved them from the necessity of being 
thrust down stairs, with other strangers, in the event of a divi- 
sion, and to occupy peaceably what seats they please before 
the re-entrance of other strangers. In fact, it has given them 
all the facilities which as individuals they can desire. The 
position of the gallery is, however, such that it is impossible 
at all times to hear those members whose voices are not power- 
ful, and even of the clearest speakers phrases may be occasion- 
ally lost or misunderstood. To the public this is undoubtedly 
an evil, but it relieves the reporters from responsibility, and what 
is of more importance, the members too, It is perhaps this 
Jast circumstance which recommends the present state of things 
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to the favour of the members of the House. There is a natural 
disposition in men who are generally, to a certain degree, striv- 
ing to conciliate the favour of two different classes of people— 
the assembly to whom their speeches are addressed, and the 
public at large to whom they are reported, to be able to claim 
from the latter an allowance for inaccuracy in the medium 
through which their sentiments are conveyed, and occasionally 
boldly to disavow their own words. It would certainly be for the 
interest of the public to deprive,as much as possible, of these 
means of evasion, the members over whom they hold any influ- 
ence, and to keep in check that sycophantism tothe bad passions, 
and sinister interest of their immediate hearers, which the mass 
of speakers are apt to indulge in, and of which instances have 
occurred in parliament, as —— as any that have disgraced 
a mob or a council board. ut we may doubt, whether the 
members themselves wish to see this result: so long as they 
neglect the simple means of obtaining it, we may presume they 
do not. 

After making a due allowance for the difficulties by which it 
is obstructed, we may affirm, that no duty is performed more 
eonscientiously and more ably than that of reporting the 
proceedings in parliament. The writer of the Inquiry sagaci- 


ously observes, “‘ The persons who report are as subject to party 


feelings and party prejudices as any other class of men. They 
are often living indexes of the sentiments of their respective 
papers; * * * * Look at the reports themselves, and 
this defect is obvious.” Now this is notoriously untrue. The 
reports show no such thing. The Times and the Morning 
Chronicle, though both of them opposition papers, have, as every 
one who has paid the least attention to the matter well knows, 
for a considerable time given the parliamentary debates at 
much greater length than any other morning papers, and 
without the least distinction as to detail or manner, on account 
of the sentiments of the members. It is to one or other of those 
papers, that those who wish to see accurate accounts either of 
ministerial or opposition speeches must refer. The other morn- 
img papers however, are inferior to them, not from partiality, but 
from the less detailed manner in which they give all reports, 
from their unwillingness to incur the necessary expenditure to 
obtain them, or from their desire to conciliate the Riou of the 
numerous class of readers who would rather see anything than 
parliamentary debates. The reason for this supposed partiality 
ts just as unfounded as the fact. The reporters are not “ living 
indexes of the sentiments of their respective papers ;”—they have 
nothing to do with those sentiments, The interest which the 
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—— of papers have in the correctness of the reports they 
publish is so’ great, and the number of men who can report 
well (as indeed of those who do any thing well) is so small, that 
the dependence between the two classes is at least as mutual as 
that between lawyers and clients, and harmony of political opi- 
nions is the last thing that is ever thought of ina bargain be- 
tween them. The reporters form a considerable body who have 
an esprit de corps, and a natural disposition to respect such of 
their body as perform their duties well. They have, as all other 
bodies of men have, in some degree, a professional morality, 
adapted to the increase of their own dignity and respectability. 
Any act of professional delinquency of which one reporter is 
guilty, lessens the credit of the whole body, and, therefore, while 
they are naturally indifferent enough to the political opinions 
with which they themselves are bored, and with which they bore 
the public, they have a horror of garbling and mis-representation. 
The “ inquirer” whose investigations in oral and in documentary 
evidence are equally happy, and who has neither read reports 
nor learned the manner in which they are collected, as he has 
no notion of the division or quantity of labour applied to the for- 
mation of them, is not aware of the security which these circum- 
stances afford to the public. He seems to be in a sort of doubt, 
whether the whole reporting of a London newspaper is per- 
formed by one, two, or three persons ; for speaking of the want 
of reporters in his native country, he says, “ There is not con- 
sumption enough in the kingdom (of Scotland) to enable news- 
paper proprietors to pay one or more young men of good educa- 
tion in that character as in London.” It must be information 
at which he will be surprised, that the proprietors of a single 
newspaper pay “in that character” in parliament, and the 
various courts of law, from 15 to 20 young men, who must ap- 
pear to him of a very portentous education, since they can spell 
common names and put words together according to the usages 
of the English tongue. 

His project for improvement among the reporters is, however, 
amusing; it is “ to restrict their number to such as would give 
security to a specified amount, and take an oath that, to the 
best of their judgment, they would publish a faithful trans- 
cript of the proceedings that take place, and the words that 
are uttered in that House. Under these circumstances, the 
speeches might be given verbatim.” The beauty of the plan 
is, that while the labour would be more than twice as many 
reporters as there are at present could perform, he would re- 
strict their number. His “one or more young men of good 
education,” would be puzzled extremely. But if all the. 
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speeches delivered in the House were given verbatim, which 
“under these circumstances” they could not, it would be 
necessary to impose an oath on some one to read them. The 
thing was tried in France by one of the national assemblies, 
a fact of which, as of every other relevant to the subject, our 
Inquirer has steered clear. 

In the account of the theatrical criticisms, after the most 
unjust complaints we have already noticed of them, and the 
strange one, that “it is obvious that the authors of them draw 
from the same picture,” the “ Inquirer ” says, ‘a critic should 
not be a pensioner on the government he finds fault with; and 
a person whose duty it is to lead and correct the public taste in 
theatrical performances, should not be indebted to the generosity 
or liberality, if you will, of the stage-manager. He must repay the 
obligation in some way, and being personally known to that per- 
son, and others in his interest, he is extremely liable to be influ- 
enced to the detriment of impartial animad version, should that be 
called for.”—p. 148. This is, as usual, a false fact supported by 
a supposed motive. The criticisms are not alike, and the critics 
owe nothing to the manager. The‘newspapers were accustomed 
to receive transferable tickets of admission, in return for the 
unpaid-for insertion of the advertisements of the theatres. 
This practice has been abandoned as a bad-bargain by some 
papers that set a high value on their advertisements, and they 
buy their free admissions at a really smaller price than they 
before paid for them. But as the acceptance of these tickets 
conferred no obligation upon those who received them, the use 
of them by a critic did not at all bring him in contact with 
.the stage-manager of the play-houses. 

A real inquiry of the effects of soem upon the commu- 
nity, and of the facilities which they afford in the = of 
the political and social duties of life, and of the benefits which 
an extension of their circulation by a diminution of taxation 
would afford, would be highly sont and in proportion to its 
utility has been our indignation at this blundering and futile 
mockery of it. We have already detailed the manner in which the 
stamp-tax presses upon newspapers, and we have observed that . 
it is by the advertisements only that the daily papers are pre- 
vented from being, instead of a credit, a disgrace to the country ; 
but there is one regulation connected with this tax too mischie- 
vous and unjust to be passed over without notice. The dis- 
count which is allowed upon the stamp-duty is conditional upon 
the paper being sold at a price not exceeding emai: Of 
this no one complains—but while there is this rule for the pro- 
tection of the public against excessive price, there is another 
VOL. [Ilw=W. R. P 
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and conflicting rule to prevent them from having too much for 
their money. No sheet of a newspaper must be more than 32 
inches long by 22. And such is the care of the legislature 
inst an excess of readable matter being presented to the 
public, that the proprietors of newspapers are not even allowed 
to give away a supplementary sheet without paying the full stamp- 
tax upon it. The consequence is, that the proprietors of those 
papers which from the nature and extent of their circulation 
are most sought after by advertisers, are often obliged to reject 
their advertisements, or to print them ona en sheet, 
for the privilege of giving away which they pay 3d. per 
number. By this regulation, equally wise as it — all 
parties, not only are the proprietors deprived of the advantage 
of their sale and the advertisers of the means of publicity; but 
as there is a tax of 3s. 6d. levied upon every advertisement, 
the Exchequer is deprived of revenue, and from the love of 
taxing the very object of taxation is lost. 
The newspapers, of which the circulation is thus narrowed by 
a disproportionate weight of taxation, are the best and surest 
civilizers of a country. They contain within themselves not 
only the elements of knowledge but the inducements to learn. 
There is no one so instructed, there is no one so ignorant, who 
cannot find in them something from which he can learn, some- 
thing which he can understand. We take it to be impossible 
that any people, within whose reach good newspapers are 
brought, can resist the temptation to letters. In America, 
where alone the thing has been tried, a native who cannot read 
is not to be found. It is in this way that the miscellaneous 
character of a newspaper makes it more valuable than if it con- 
tained political occurrences and political dissertations. The 
understandings of its readers are led on by degrees from the 
simplest domestic occurrences to those which affect their re- 
motest interest, or appeal to their noblest sympathies: from the 
overturning of a coach to the overturning of an empire. It is 
impossible that a man, however narrow may be his views, can 
cast about in such a mass of information for that which parti- 
cularly concerns his own interest or pursuits, without stumbling 
on something which enlarges his ideas or exercises his reason. 
It is necessary to have seen a people among whom newspapers 
have not penetrated, to know the mass of mischievous preju- 
dices which these productions instantly and necessarily dissi- 


pate. We may instance the belief in witchcrafi and the rage 
which was formerly, on the approach of scarcity, directed 
against all the dealers in provisions. No man who is aceus- 
tomed to watch the accounts of the crops, the state of the 
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markets, the speculations on the adequacy of the supply for 
the wants of the consumers, on the deficiency or surplus of 
millions of quarters, can for a moment suppose that scarcity or 
plenty depends upon the bakers or millers of his district, or 
that violence towards them can produce any effect but a bad 
one. This is an example of the general effects of newspapers. 
The instruction is conveyed, not by the direct inculcation of 
mes but by the habit of looking beyond the narrow circle 
of one’s personal observation to the results of a more enlarged 
observation. A-newspaper is, in fact, the instrument which 
enables an individual to avail himself of the experience of the 
whole community. 

It is a favourite assertion with a few noisy persons who find 
the inconvenience of the check which the newspapers hold 
over their political conduct, that the press is dangerous to in- 
dividual character ; they insinuate that the press does nothing 
to individual character but to its injury, onl that no character 


is injured but by the press, and that this is a set-off which 
— more than counterbalances its supposed political utility. 

othing is more completely the reverse of the truth. It is 
difficult to say whether the press is more useful in affording a 


correction to absurd general opinions, or to false and injurious 
rumours respecting private characters. We give their full 
weight to the instances which we have before alluded to in the 
course of this article, in which from party motives the most 
detestable calumnies have been spread against some of the 
private connexions of political men. A rational system of law 
might easily repress these calumnies ; but, at any rate, how ex- 
ceedingly narrow is their range, how trifling are they as com~- 
pared with the protection which the press affords to the cha- 
racter of hundreds and thousands of individuals, merely by 
the correct report of judicial proceedings! But for these re- 
ports every man who appears in a court of justice as plaintiff 
or defendant is at the mercy of his enemies. Casual listeners 
misapprehend the course of proceedings, and in conversation 
facts are misrepresented at pleasure. It is utterly vain for the 
victim of such calamities to attempt to refute them, They are 
not tangible, they are not punishable. Against this evil, news- 
paper reports afford a complete security, they bring us back 
from tradition to scripture. They are always taken under gua- 
rantees for their correctness ; and if they are erroneous in the 
slightest particular, the correction can be made as widely known 
as the mistake. 

The habit of discussion, and the caution in deliberating, which 
newspapers create, can, perhaps, scarcely be produced in any 

Pp 2 
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other way. Let us take this same and most important instance, 
judicial proceedings. If we suppose a people to be without 
newspapers, the only manner in which the mass of people can 
form an opinion, is not from anything approaching to reports 
but from the coloured representations of hearers, or the traditions 
of those representations. The old maxim of listening to both 
sides may be followed by a few, but even the hearing of both 
sides informs us in such a case merely of the conflicting opinions 
upon the evidence, not of the evidence itself. The necessary 
consequence of such a state of things is, that the opinions of 
the mass are by habit formed traditionally, and that when once 
formed, however absurd they may be, however unjust towards an 
individual, they can never be altered till it is too late to remedy 
the evil they produce. Hence, in those times when trials were 
strictly or substantially secret (for without newspapers they 
must be substantially secret) the numerous instances of judicial 
murders effected amidst popular applause. It is scarcely to be 
doubted, that if newspapers had existed in their present perfec- 
tion in the reign of Charles I]. the victims of the pretended 
popish plot would never have suffered ; ifthey had existed in France 
in the reign of Louis XV.; Lally could never have been hurried 
to the scaffold, overwhelmed by the execrations of the people. 
The security which is thus in the present times afforded to 
innocence and justice, we have attributed, not to the freedom of 
the press in general, because it depends not on the liberty of con- 
troversy but on the power of examination. It is strictly the result 
of those newspapers which commercial ingenuity has perfected, 
and which the taxation, which in so many other ways impedes 
the public welfare, has sought in vain to repress. 
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Art. XI. The Danciad ; or, Dancer’s Monitor: being a descriptive 
Sketch in verse on the different Styles and Methods of dancing Quad- 
rilles, Waltzes, Country Dances, &c. &c. as practised at various Pub- 
lic Balls and Assemblies ; also on the Pretensions of certain Professors 
and Teachers of Dancing to that Title ; on the Mode of Admission 
to, and of conducting various Places, termed Academies for Dancing ; 
likewise on the Nature and Quality of what are frequently called 
Grand, Free, Select, Fancy-Dress, Friendly, Characteristic, Charity, 
and Dress Balls. Together with Observations on the Laws regard- 
ing Dancing, with Extracts from the Acts of Parliament relating 
thereto. By Tuomas Wi1son, Author of various Works on Dancing, 
and several Dramatic Pieces. London, 1824. 


PHE pees of the head and the poetry of the heart, which 
until within a very few years, were so much be-praised and 
followed, have gone a little into decay; and those volatile 
wenches, the Muses, have flown, like the rheumatism or the 
gout, to other parts of the “ human form divine.” 
On the death of poor, pensive, and pugnacious Mr. Corcoran, 
gees centred violently in the fists, and nothing would go 
own but imaginative punches in the head, and pictured black 
eyes: and every‘foolish bard threw his hat into the air and 
ay for his set-to. We had odes to the Fives’ Court, the 
ennis Court, the Ring; sonnets to Moulsey Hurst, Brum- 
magem Youths, and Champions of England, until the Art of 
Poetry and the Art of Self Defence seemed one and the same 
thing. Crib and Tom Moore, Rogers and White-headed Bob, 
Dolly Smith and Wordsworth, became mingled in the imagina- 
tion ; and when the Fancy in any poem was alluded to, no soul 
could tell which was intended, that of Parnassus or Shep- 
perton Bottom. Happily, this madness of the day was but the 
madness of a day—the Muses did not long go hand and glove 
with the Champions of England, and you might shortly ask a 
poet to see you without the risk of having your claret drawn. 
Poetry, thus turned abroad again, was glad to perch wherever 
she was able, and in her bewildered state, as a scared pigeon 
flies down a lawyer’s chimney, or a lark drops into a Strand 
watch-box, she dashed into Warren’s blacking manufactory, as a 
sanctuary, and dipping her wing in an eighteen-penny bottle, 
took up the cause of boots and shoes. Thus lowered in her own 
and other’s estimation, she sat awhile in a solitude of brilliant 
jet, and has but lately gone from the shoe to the foot, and given 
promise of an amended life by abstaining from the bottle. 
The poetry of the present moment is, therefore, the poetry o 
the feet ; and so long as men can keep it out of the stomach, 
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like the gout, it may give trouble, but can never prove fatal. 
We had apprehensions that in Doctor Kitchener’s case it would 
fly there, but, happily, that evil is not yet consummated, The 
feet, after all, are perhaps the proper home for the Muses: by 
the feet their language is regulated—by the feet do all poets 
invariably travel !—We remember being pozed for the moment 
by an eminent patron of the present age, who asked us if we 
saw any thing remarkable in his dinner table : we looked at it— 
it was a comely solid pillar and claw; we confessed, however, 
we saw nothing particular in the table. Ah! said he, with a 
sigh of melancholy rapture, and with his eye directed to the 
glorified mahogany—ah! under that table have been clustered 
some of the greatest and most intellectual legs of England! 
Porson’s feet have been under that table !—The last sentence 
was pronounced with an unusual emphasis,—as though those 
immortal calves had left a lustre round the pillar and claw 
which time could not dull,—as though ‘the mind, the music 
breathing from’ the ancles and insteps never could pass away. 
At the time, we thought this was a whimsical mode in our friend 
of looking at men of genius and intellect—we own it did appear 
to us to be an odd extremity to catch the mind in—but our 
friend saw further than we at the moment gave him credit for— 
he saw that in the great game of the mind the feet would one 
day turn up trumps !—That which he foresaw has at length 
come to pass. The legs and feet are the restless and happy 
— of Terpsichore and her eight sisters, Dancing has 

en often called the poetry of motion—there now can be no 
doubt of it.* 

An inspired work—a good book—as Mawworm calls it, has 
very recently appeared, entitled “ The Danciad, or Dancer’s 
Monitor,” and written by Mr. Professor Wilson, to whom we 
believe we are already indebted for several very pleasing poetical 
as well as dramatic performances, the Isle of Palms, the Children’s 
Dance, the City of the Plague, and other interesting publications. 
The present production is not exactly in the style of the works 
we have here enumerated ; but in moral philosophy, pointed in- 
vective, and dramatic spirit, it perhaps far outstrips any of them. 





-  ™ Le Papillon danse 
Mollement sur les bords d’un ruisseaux, 
Puis il s’élance 
Et ride sur les eaux.— 
Les poissons sous les rives fleuries, 
Les agneaux dans les prairies, 
Les Bergers, et les troupeaux, 
Jusqu’aux petits chieng dansent.”—La Dansg. 
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It is deficient in that solitary horror and city agony of the plague 
poem, but atones for this deficiency by its severe wit and search- 
ing sarcasm. And while it bears away the palm from the Isle 
of Palms, by outdoing that simple poem in the easy gaiety of its 
measures ; it possesses all the spirit and pathos of the Children’s 
Dance. The syllables appear to catch the spirit of the subject, 
and to “ come and foot it as they go.”* Mr. Professor Wilson 
appears to be very familiar in this, as in some of his other works, 
which we have not here specified, with London persons, London 
vices, and London manners. He knows all qualities with a 
learned spirit. The only way at any time, we take it, to show 
mankind up, dregs and all, is to be able to mingle with the 
best as well as the worst company,—to be a saint with the 
saints, a philosopher with philosophers, a wrestler with wrestlers, 
a cockfighter with cockers, a poet with poets, a night-brawler 
with night-brawlers. It is the intimate knowledge of life dis- 
played in this inestimable little pamphlet that recommends it 
so nimbly unto our gentle senses. e see that the professor, 
though really an absentee, knows every dancer in this metro- 
polis, from a D’Egville down to a poney at Astley’s. Let us 
walk a minuet through these ornamental lines. 

But first for the introductory part. Mr. Wilson sets out 
with a piece of novel information ; he tells us that he is a teacher 
of dancing, at 18, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. We thought 
he had been further north—and, indeed, we should be half dis- 
posed to doubt whether there were not two Simon Pures, if we 
did not know how celebrated Mr. Professor Wilson has long 
been for feats of activity and spirit. This can be no other than 
he of the supple leg and agile arm !—aye,—and the poem itself 
will confirm our assertions. The dedication is in the professor’s 
own style—modest and disinterested. 


DEDICATION. 
To Teachers of Merit, 


(Particularly those at whose request the Danciad was composed, and 
who are most capable of deciding how far the author has done justice 
to the subject) he respectfully dedicates this Work. 
Academy for Dancing, 
18, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. 
7th June, 1824. 


* “ A mirthful tumult in which all partake? 

So dance the sunny atoms o’er a lake ; 

So small clouds blend together in the sky ; 

So when the evening gales the grove forsake 

The radiant lime leaves twinkle yet on high, 

So flutter new fledged birds to their own melody !” 

See Professor Wilson’s City of the Plague. 
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We like @ dedication with a date—and in all our experience 
of inscriptions (and as patrons of literature we know a little of 
things of the kind) we never saw one with so effective and 
picturesque a parenthesis. It is, in truth, more important with 
reference to its circumjacent prose than parentheses usually are. 
The preface follows (pardoned be the phrase) in that sort of 
sober pace which a dancer takes before he plunges, body and 
—heels, into a hornpipe. Our author shall here speak for himself. 


* The Danciad is founded on a dramatic prelude to the author’s 89th 
Public Ball, [Lecture, we presume he means.] held the 30th October, 
1822 (when the characters were represented by himself and three of his 
pupils), being intended as a descriptive sketch on the present state of ball- 
room dancing, teachers and professors of dancing, academies, public 
balls, &c. &c. 

‘ The sketch being approved, was afterwards shown, in manuscript, to 
several eminent philosophers, who strongly advised the author to continue 
the subject ; as the various puffs and delusive advertisements of certain 
persons styling themselves “ Professors of Dancing,” tended to a 
even the art itself into disrepute, and loudly called for exposure an 
reprehension ; however, what was every body's business was nobody's ; 
though all continued to complain of injuries sustained in consequence of 
such practices, yet none attempted to draw on them the attention of the 
public. The author was therefore urged to continue and extend his 
sketch; he in vain represented the difficulty of making it into a poem 
without new-modelling the subject, a task that he had neither time nor 
ability to execute. It was replied, that regularity of form was not 
regarded by them. “ Go on (they exclaimed) we care not about form,” 
and to their suggestion he yielded. 


‘ So the author endeavoured to take up the cause, 

By exposing mean tricks and explaining the laws ; 

To caution the public against some impostors, 

Those self-named “ Professors” ’yclept Dancing Masters. 
How the task is performed, must be judged of by those 
Who well know the art, and such quackery oppose.’ 

The eminent philosophers spoke out manfully and well. The 
tricks of these persons styling themselves “‘ professors,” crying 
aloud for reprehension, as Mr. Professor Wilson says they have 
done, ought to have been sooner attended to. And we only wonder 

that any man, with a foot to his soul, ora sole to his foot, 
should stand by, and endure the dance of existence without 
breaking out into the hornpipe of invective. Fortunately, the 
Juvenal of juveniles has been aroused in his lair in Kirby-street 
—and he has taken the necessary steps in an heroic measure for 
putting down the evil! He goes to the roots—to the feet of 
things—and leads you through all those palaces of the lamp, the 
Grand, the Select, the Characteristic, the Friendly, the Dress, 
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the Free, the Subscription, and the Charity balls, with the. per- 

severing spirit of an Aladdin. The only fault we find with Mr. 
Professor Wilson in the Danciad—and it is a fault which has 
been seldom laid at his door—is his proneness to conceal the 
names of persons whom he wishes to hold up to shame, and the 
particulars of their private lives and connexions. We always 
admired the pleasant searching truth of the professor, when he 
chose to indulge in the private history of his offenders. 

The first paragraph of the following passage is not exactly in 
the professor’s usual vein—but the latter part is candid and 
agreeable, and goes strongly to make out the poet’s identity. 

‘ He has entirely abstained from allusions to family circumstances, 
and personal misfortunes, which ought never to be the subject of ridicule, 
although thay have been, too frequently, to the disgrace of some of our 
best authors ; and perhaps he might in some measure have been justified 
in retaliating even personalities, after the illiberality of certain parties, 
and he can affirm without fear of contradiction, that 

He’s uninfluenced, aids no partial cause, 
Nor strives to censure, to obtain applause. 

‘ The Author’s motives for this publication will probably be attributed 
to various causes ; some persons will accuse him of self-interest, but he 
is quite convinced, if they had published as much, and as variously 
as he has, they would acquit him of that charge. Books published 
by an humble individual (not a kseller) seldom pay even for 
paper and printing, much less any remuneration for authorship; he 
Sorms this opinion from his own experience, believing it to be well 
known, &c.’ 

At page xi of the preface, the author very giddily and 
pleasantly flits round the inconstant flame of profit—that poor 
dancing light which is ever deceiving the poet's eye ! 

‘Not only has the author been without a rich patron and a dedication 
fee, but he has never received any pecuniary assistance from his subseri- 
bers in the publication of this work, the conditions being, not to pay till 
delivery, and the price only 5s., whatever may be the size or extent of 
the book ; beyond which he has only this forlorn hope, as 

His subscribers belong to the family race 

Of the Capers, wall Waite for their figures and grace, 
Who he hopes are too proud and too rich to abuse 

A very good custom subscribers did use, 

When the copy’s presented, the change to refuse. 

‘ This expectation, he fears, is only one of the poet’s golden dreams, 
which perhaps will never be realized.’ 

From the following extract it should seem that the professor 
has been induced to show the work in MS. to some of his 
friends, the contributors to Magazines or Reviews—and, indeed, 
to have received much encouragement in his task.. We hope 
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Sir Walter Scott has seen and approved it, and we are quite 
ond Wordsworth would give him wholesome advice on the old 

‘ He fears the work will not please the critics, the subject being not 
only limited but technical: however, should it satisfy those for whom it 
was written, he shall consider himself fortunate; and should it not, 
after his best endeavours, mect their expectation, they will recollect it 
was their approval of a portion of the work that induced him to finish it.’ 

The preface ends at p. xxi, and bears the same date as the 
dedication. On the 7th of June, therefore, the professor was 
industrious to a degree. 

The poem, or rather the dramatic dialogue (for, like Pope’s or 
Persius’s satires, the sarcasm is given in dialogues), opens with 
the Dram. Pers., as Sylvester Daggerwood calls it. 


BELINDA. 

JEMIMA. 

Aunt Frump. 

Lucy (a Servant.) : 
CuassEeE (a Dancing Master.) 

The last is clearly the Othello of the play. 

The opening is familiar, yet certainly not very well on its 
feet ; we all know however that neither horse nor man can go till 
he is warm. Lucy, the servant, it should be observed, speaks 
with a want of grammar becoming her situation. 

‘Lucy. This way, Madam,—this way,—pray walk in, 
At nine, the Ball will certainly begin. 

Bel. It’s now past eight—I think my watch is right, 
Do you a + much company here to-night ? 

Lucy. e’ve plenty of fine ladies and smart beaux, 
Mostly pupils, and those that Master knows. 

Bel. I hope they’ll not be late, for, I must own, 
I am melancholy when I am left alone. 

Lucy. There’s several ladies dressing down below, 
Three of them came at least an hour ago: 
When I looked out just now I several more 
In coaches saw. ( Knocking heard.) 1 hear them at the door.’ 


Belinda and Jemima now enter into a very eloquent discourse 
on dancing ; and go through it from the days 
“ When Bishop taught and Slingsby graced the stage !” 
down to the days of men styling themselves professors. And 
here Jemima breaks out to some tune : 
‘Go round or thro’ the town which way you will, 
You're sure to see some dancing-master’s bill ; 
On every wall or fence their bills are seen, 
From East to West, from Bow to Turnham Green ; 
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They teach for prices any dance you chuse, 

For less than shoe-blacks charge for blacking shoes ; 
They all “PRoFEssors” write, and on the wall. 
They seem to vie with Vestris* and with Paul.t 
Try them, see their pupils dance, then proclaim 
Whether “ proressor” does become their name. 
One “ gratist gives a month,” says “ come and try,” 
As they cry walnuts, “taste before you buy.” 

Some advertise, that “if you do not learn 

In certain time, the meney they'll return ;” 

Quack doctors like, who advertise to say, 

Their terms to patients are “ no cure no pay.” 

“ To give four months for three,” there’s one agrees, 
By way of blessing, as they give with peas. 

Others less modest still demand some pay, 

And for one guinea, in six lessons they 

Will teach completely any dance you will ; 

Minuet, gavotte, waltzing, or quadrille ; 

And some, who on their talents can’t depend, 

A picture§ of their room to shops they send,’ 


Surely this is heavy truth !—again, 


‘ Others a letter from their names retrench,|| 

Or add, or else transpose, to make it French; . 
They shrug their shoulders, and cry “ Sacre Dieu,” 
But know no more of French than our Sue ; 

They gabble broken French, and try to pass 

For Frenchmen ; but are often like the ass 

In fable told, who wore the lion’s skin, 

And strove to take his fellow-creatures in; 

Was by his ears at last found out, and then 

Was scouted and disgraced by beasts and men.’ 





* Vestris the name of a celebrated family of French dancers, some of 
whom have been principals at the Italian Opera House for more than half 
a century ; and Mr. Charles Vestris holds that situation at present, and is 
one of the best of modern dancers. 

+ Paul a French dancer of uncommon agility, and who, when this work 
was begun, was one of the first dancers at the Italian opera. 

} The author begs he may not have the credit for invention of the 
captivating phrases above quoted, as they are really taken from bills and 
advertisements of certain professors of dancing, many of which are in his 
possession. 

§ A practice resorted to by a certain professor, who prefixes several 
initials to his name. 

|| An eminent dancing-master, a subscriber to this work, complained ta 
the author, that one of these quack teachers, whose name he mentioned, 
had obtained from him some of his schools ; this was accomplished by 
popes = ey letters of his name, which rendered it the same as that of 
an established teacher in the neighbourhood, and engaging to teach the 
school at a reduced price. 
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This is the true poetry. The simile of the Ass in the Lion’s 
skin is striking and original. 

The following hit at poor Mr. Walbourn, who recently danced 
the Dustman so vehemently at the Adelphi Theatre, is a pal- 
pable hit indeed. 


‘ One prides himself on what you'd scarce suppose,* 
That he the manners of a dustman knows ; 

To show his predilection for that trade, 

Has had his portrait as a dustman made, 

Which in his ball-room is conspicuous placed, 

To show his pupils his fine attic taste. 

He’d be offended, should he hear you say, 

He is not the greatest dustman of the day.’ 


The professor severely handles another artist of the toe for 
putting up the arms of Mrs. Olivia Serres on his shutters. 
‘ Another thinks that Royaltyt has charms, 
And on his shutters paints the Royal Arms ; 
But e’er to see the royal guest dance there, 
Credulity itself would ev’n despair. 
Bel. Perhaps he to the palace often goes, 
To drill the monarch and to point his toes. 
Jem. He, at the royal residence, ’tis said, 
Was never seen—to knock would be afraid, 
Lest the rude porter in an angry fit, 
Should feel his ears, and tread upon his kit, 
And make him soon be glad to stir his stumps 
Thro’ mud and water in his dancing pumps.’ 

There is an admirable picture of a pump-Pretender present- 
ing himself unsuccessfully at Carlton Palace. His reception, 
or rather his dismissal is done with a pointed toe. 

Mr. Wilson is angry, and with reason, at those pugnacious 
professors, who challenge all the world to try a foot with them : 
and yet he should recollect that it is hard to live by the toe, 





* It was formerly the pride of every dancing-master to be thought a 
gentleman, but that age, like the age of chivalry, is gone! for, several 
modern professors delight in being considered familiar with the lowest 
occupations ; and one has had his full-length figure as a dustman placed 
conspicuously in his ball-room, and has distributed a metal portrait of 
himself as ‘the original dustman!’? Others have stepped aside from the 
usual path, to imitate so enviable an example. What would the Noverres, 
~ — the Bishops, and the Slingsbys, have said to this ?—Ah ! what 
indeed ! 

+ The Prs. of C., in whose cause a patriotic MP. eloquently but in- 
effectually spoke in the H. of C., and emphatically introduced the classical 
quotation—*‘ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.”’—Her high- 
ness resides in the professor’s neighbourhood, but cannot be seriously 
presumed to have granted the licence. 
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and that want will sometimes compel the most modest of feet to 
be extravagant. Distress will drive dancing masters as well as 
sailors to the pumps ! 
‘ Jem. Another teacher* who for years I’ve known, 

And who I am now almost ashamed to own, 

Has imitated those I’ve just exposed, 

And for five hundred pounds he has proposed 

To dance a minuet with those who dare ; 

But tell it not to Vestris or Albert ; 

Nor at those schools where our professor’s fame 

Stands high, as such low tricks must sink his name, 

And as a challenger bring loss and shame.’ 

At page 44, The Wilson begins to philosophize, and of course 
his “nature comes over him”, in a very appalling manner. 
There is no Professor living who can combine wisdom with 
whim,+ so effectively as our Author. He can moralize you like 
any Saint, and in the next breath can throw off an highland 





* The teacher alluded to, by resorting to the tricks of a juggler, has 
induced the author reluctantly to notice him. It appears that (in imitation 
of the professor who challenged any one to dance a hornpipe with him for 
one hundred guineas (see page 35 of the Danciad), the above teacher, as 
if resolving to go further, has challenged any one who dare to dance a 
minuet, in competition with him, for five hundred guineas. His conduct 
seems the more extraordinary, from his having always wished to be ranked 
with the first class of teachers, and reprobated the low devices of unfair 

ractitioners. When asked his reasons for descending to this practice, he 
is said to have declared, ‘“‘there was no living without it.”” What do 
Messrs. Byrne, Le Mercier, and Jenkins, and other members of the pro- 
fession say to this?——Aye, marry! and what too would Slingsby say? 


+ All our readers have of course perused the Professor’s previous poem 
on dancing called, ‘The Children’s Dance’’, and published in the same 
Volume with the “City of the Plague.” It is a little tender-hearted 
thing,—innocent as a wren,—yet wise as a Sir Isaac Newton. How 
prettily does the Poet describe his own little girl) Miss Wilson, in her best 
shoes :—It seems the dance in Scotland is by day and not by night, as in 
owlish England. 


‘ All day the Earthern floors have felt their feet, 
Twinkling quick measures to the liquid sound 
Of their own small piped voices, shrilly sweet,— 
As hand in hand they wheel’d their giddy round. 
Ne’er fairy revels on the greensward mound 
To dreaming Bard, « lovelier shew displayed ;— 
Titania’s self did ne’er with lighter bound 
Dance o’er the diamonds of the dewy glade, 
Than danced at peep of morn, mine own dear Mountain Maid. 


We must just call to our readers recollection two other stanzas, written 
in all the poetry and philosophy of dancing. 
‘And lo! the crowded ball room is alive 
With restless motion and a humming noise, 
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_ fling with the naked vigour of an Ettrick Shepherd. He can 
lecture,—or he can leap :—but he would rather leap than lecture. 
His motto is from Moliere—“ La philosophie est quelque chose— 
Mais—-la danse !—Monsieur, la danse !”— 

Our Author is hard upon a poor Baker who tries to get his 
psd teaching dancing. No mercy is shewn to the auda- 
cious Man of flour; but we are tempted to exclaim with Mr. 
Professor Wilson, and for the sake of the measure, in his own 
mode of pronunciation : 

Oh, Terpsichore ! forgive our dusting friend, 
And grant him grace, perhaps he wil amend ! 

We all know what a dancing master means when he prays 
for grace ! 

At page 54, the professor evidently alludes to his friend the 
Ettrick shepherd ; indeed, he is seldom either merry or severe 
without mentioning the worthy bard of the Scotch fleece. 

‘ Some have become professors in the town, 

Because they’d names like teachers of renown ; 
They’re like those authors (named by Hogg and Co.) 
Whose name is all the public of them know, 

Who learn a little dancing just to say 

They’re dancing masters and their name display.’ 

Mr. or.we should rather say, M. Chassee, enters at p. 
57. He is a little limping at first. 

[Belinda and Jemima walk up the stage.| 

Chassee. Two ladies here !—Hey !—Who is that I see 
Disguised ;—’tis like Belinda. It cannot be. 

[Belinda and Jemima discover themselves. 

Bel. Miss Jemima, Sir.—Mr. Chassee whose fame 
You have no doubt heard full half. the town proclaim. 








Like on a warm spring morn a sunny hive, 
When round their queen the waking bees rejoice. 
Sweet blends with graver tones the silvery voice 
Of children rushing eager to their seats, 
The Master proud of his fair flock employs 
His guiding beck that due attention meets,— 
List! through the silent room each anxious bosom beats ! 
Most beautiful and touching is this scene! 
More blissful far to one than Fancy’s bower ! 
Arch’d are the walls with wreaths of Holly green, 
Whose dark red berries blush beside the flower 
That kindly comes to charm the wintry hour! 
The christmas rose, the glory white as snow! 
The dusky roof seems brighten’d by the power 
Of bloom and verdure mingling thus below, 
Whence many a taper’s light sends forth a cheerful glow.’ 


This is indeed a splendid picture of a pump-room amidst the Hills. 
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Chassee. G. M. S. Chassee now I print my name. 
Didn’t I near Temple Bar Belinda meet ? 
Bel. I really, Sir, didn’t know you in the street, 
Your parson’s hat and dress to me were new, 
And strange at first I could not believe *twas you. 
Chassee. That dress and hat are all my own design, 
There’s not another in the town like mine ; 
That is a proof of my ability, 
My taste and my originality.’ 


This is hard work---but anon we get upon a more 
Macadamised measure. 


‘ Chassee. These quacks, I’ve challenged, aye, in every way, 
To dance with me, and their great skill display ; 
They dare not answer me, but skulk away : 
Afraid to meet me, as you may suppose, 

These are the creatures, Miss, who me oppose. 

Bel. Creatures, indeed ! compared with those who know 
What dancing really is, and who can show 
They’ve execution, judgement, taste, and skill, 
And can their public promise well fulfil. 

A case in point their impudence will show, 

How they pretend to what they do not know ; 

A friend told me (on whom I can rely), 

That she proposed a minuet to try 

With one who prints “ professor” in his bill, 

*T was done to try the great professor’s skill, 
With this proposal he directly closed, 

And took his place to dance, as was proposed ; 
But, strange! he knew the minuet no more, 
Than one who had never seen the dance before, 
As he knew neither figures, steps, nor grace, 

For when he moved ’twas always out of place: 
His feet seemed quite confused, and not to know 
Which way to move, or where they ought to go: 
He watched his partner, scraped about the dance, 
And oft receded when he should advance : 

At length the lady, quite disgusted, cried, 

** I see this dance, Sir, you’ve not lately tried ;” 
Then took her seat, and to herself exclaimed, ~ 
“ This to the public ought to be proclaimed.” 


Chassee dances before Jemima at p. 69; and this leads to the 
following inimitable exposure. 


[Jemima dances ; Chassee surprised and confused. 
Jem. Now, Sir, excuse the liberty I take, 
I’ve on your dancing some remarks to make, 
I'll stand corrected, if I cannot show 
That something of the art I really know ; 
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I’ve been at dancing since six years of age, 
And have for years had practice on the stage, 
From false positions all your steps you take ; 
Third for fifth, and when the ballote you make, 
Your feet are so confined with turned up toes, 
That ‘tis a ballote none could suppose ; 
Your arms ungraceful, then you bend your back 
And head, when dancing, like a half filled sack, 
You shake and wriggle, jerk about and swing, 
Like children’s puppets which they play with string ; 
If such your manner, taste, and execution, 
Woe be to those who are under your tuition. 
[Chassee walks about agitated taking snuff. 
This eloquent tirade drives poor Chassee to an exit. And 
then Jemima and Belinda keep up a rattling and incessant fire 
on all the naughty professors to the end of the work ; closing, 
however, with a royal salute to those monarchs of the toe and 
heel---Le Blond, Le Gros, Noblet, Aumer, Ronzi Vestris, 
D’Egville, and Oscar Byrne!---Stars in the forehead of 
Terpsichore! Spirits of the chalked firmament ! 
hat this work is worthy of the pen of the great professor, no 
one we think will be rash enough to question ; that it will work 
incalculable good in the due administration of the feet, it is 
impossible not to foresee. Pumps yet unborn shall partake the 
benefits of this invaluable poem. Embryo waltzers, and 
quadrille-queens in the bud, shall expand and flourish under the 
influence of the Wilson. Our eminent professor and poet will 
long deserve the blessings of the wise, the sprightly, and the 
good ; he at once labours to make sound the head, to moralize 
the heart, and to elevate the feet. ‘Those who have thought his 
buoyant spirits and pliant abilities a little unbecoming the 
chair, will now see that not without an object have those 
amiable gaieties been encouraged. The present work is a key to 
many of those extravagant sallies, which, until its appearance, 
were unaccountable even to his friends. We can only say, in 
bidding him farewell, that we wish the Author success from 
head to foot—whether in the professor’s chair—or on the light 
fantasiic toe !—In ball room or lecture room! May his tickets 
and philosophy go off with increasing spirit. And when that 
hour comes (oad far distant may it be!) when the philosopher 


shall sleep as soundly as his auditory—and the dancer ** take 
nothing . by his motion !”—may all those fairy elves (who have 
duly paid their subscriptions)’ pay the last honour to their 
master—to him— 
“ Who framed to their stature as it grew, 
And train’d their Klisy 


ry feet amid the morning dew !” 
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Art. XII.—The Deformed Transformed ; a drama. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron, 2nd Ed. London J. and H. L. Hunt, 1824. 8vo. 


muis then is the last work we are to expect from the pen of 

~ this great poet. He closed the notice prefixed to it by saying 
that ‘ the rest may hereafter appear’—that doubt is settled for 
ever. We had proposed some observations on this eccentric 
drama, and upon his writings in general, when the news of the 
noble author’s decease reached us. We turn from the cold 
analysis we had made of his poetic powers with a changed 
heart, and view the work, which we had meditated with com- 
placency, now with feelings little short of disgust.—We shall 
defer the task of critical dissection to some more distant moment, 
and seek such consolation as we may find for a loss, which we 
share with the world in general, in tracing, as well as we are able 
from the materials before us, the last scenes of lord Byron’s 
life ; over which his generous connexion with the cause of liberty 
in Greece throws a glorious though a melancholy lustre— 


Where is that which is at peace? From the star 

To the winding worm, all life is motion: and 

In life commotion is the extremest point 

Of life. The planet wheels till it becomes 

A comet, and destroying as it sweeps 

The stars, goes out. The poor worm winds its way, 

Living upon the death of other things, 

But still, like them, must live and die, the subject 

Of something which has made it live and die. 

He must obey what all obey, the rule 

Of fixed Necessity: against her edict 

Rebellion prospers not. 

D. T. Part. I. Se. 2. 
The motives which induced lord Byron to leave Italy and join 
the Greeks struggling for emancipation from the yoke of their 
ignorant and cruel oppressors, are of so obvious a nature, that 
it is scarcely worth while to allude to them. [It was in Greece 
that his high poetical faculties had beer first most powerfully 
developed ; and they who know the delight attendant, even in a 
very inferior degree, upon this intellectual process, will know 
how to ——— the tender associations which, “soft as the 
memory of buried love,” cling to the scenes and the persons that 
have first stimulated the dormant genius. Greece, a land of the 
most venerable and illustrious history, of a peculiarly grand 
and beautiful scenery, inhabited by various races, of the most 
wild and picturesque manners, was to him the land of excite~ 
ment, never cloying—never wearying, ever changing excitement 
~such must necessarily have been the chosen and favorite spot 
VOL, Il—Ww. R. Q 
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of aman of powerful and original intellect, of quick and sensible 
feelings, of a restless and untameable spirit, of warm affections, 
of various information, and, above all, of one satiated and dis- 
usted with the formality, hypocrisy, and sameness of daily life. 
welling upon that country, as itis clear from all lord Byron's 
writings he did, with the fondest solicitude, and being, as he was 
well known to be, an ardent though perhaps not a very systematic 
lover of freedom, we may be certain that he was no unconcerned 
spectator of its recent revolution : and as soon as it appeared to 
him that his presence might be useful, he prepared to visit once 
more the shores of Greece. The imagination of lord Byron, how- 
ever, was the subject and servant of his reason—in this instance 
he did not act, and perhaps never did, under the influence of the 
delusions of a wild enthusiasm, by which poets, very erroneous! 
as regards great poets, are supposed to be generally led. It 
was not until after very serious deliberation of the advantages 
to be derived from this step, and after acquiring all possible 
information on the subject, that he determined on it, and in 
this as in every other act regarding this expedition, as we shall 
find, proved himself a wise and practical philanthropist. Like 
all men educated as he had been, lord Byron too often probably 
obeyed the dictates of impulse, and threw up the reins to passions 
which he had never been taught the necessity of governing ; 
but the world are under a grievous mistake if they fancy that 
lord Byron embarked for Greece with the ignorant ardour of 
a schoolboy, or the flighty fanaticism of a crusader. It ap- 
eared to him that there was a good chance of his being usofal 
in a country which he loved—a field of honorable distinction 
was open to him, and doubtless he expected to derive no mean 
gratification from witnessing so singular and instructive a spec- 
tacle as the emancipation of Greece.—A glorious career appa- 
rently presented itself, and he determined to try the event. 
When he had made up his mind to leave Italy for Greece, he 
wrote from Genoa to one of his most intimate friends, and con- 
stant companions then at Rome, saying “‘ T——-you must have 
heard I am going to Greece, why do yeu not come to me? I 
am at last determined—Greece is the only place I ever was 
contented in—I am serious—and did not write before, as I might 
have given you a journey for nothing—they all say I can be of 
great use in Greece. I do not know how, nor do they, but at 
all events let us try!” He had, says this friend, who knew him 
well, become ambitious of a name as distinguished for deeds, as 
it was already by his writings. It was but a short time before 
his decease, that he composed one of the most beautiful and 
touching of his songs on his 36th birth-day, which remarkably. 
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ptoves the birth of this new passion. One stanza runs as 
follows : 
If thou regret thy youth, why live? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here—Up to the field and give 
Away thy breath— 
Awake not Greece—She is awake, 
Awake my spirit !— 

Lord Byron embarked from Leghorn and arrived in Cephalonia 
in the early part of August, 1823, attended by a suite of six or 
seven friends in an English vessel (the Hercules, captain Scott), 
which he had hired for the express purpose of taking him to Greece. 
His Lordship had never seen any of the volcanic mountains, and . 
for this purpose the vessel deviated from its regular course in 
order.to pass the island of Stromboli. The vessel lay off this 
place a whole me in the hopes of witnessing the usual phe- 
nomena, when, for the first time within the memory of man, 
the volcano emitted no fire—the disappointed poet was obliged 
to proceed in no good humour with the fabled forge of Vulcan. 
Lord Byron was an eager and constant observer of nature, and 
generally _— the principal part of the night in solitary contem- 
plation of the objects that present themselves in a sea voyage. 
“ For many a joy could he irom night’s soft presence glean.” He 
was far above any affectation of poetical ecstacy, but his whole 
works demonstrate the sincere delight he took in feeding his 
imagination with the glories of the material world. Marine 
imagery is more characteristic of his writings than that of any 
other poet, and it was to the Mediterranean and its sunny 
shores that he was indebted for it all. 

—— as the stately vessel glided slow ~ 

Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 

He watched the billows melancholy flow, 

And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont, 

More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his pallid front. ) 

It was a point of the greatest importance to determine on the 

rticular part of Greece to which his lordship should direct 

is course—the country was afflicted by intestine divisions, and 
lord Byron thought that if he wished to serve it, he must 
keep aloof from faction. The different parties had their differ- 
ent seats of influence, and to choose a residence, if not in fact, 
was in appearance to choose a party. In a country where 
communication is impeded by natural obstacles and unas- 
sisted by civilized regulations, which had scarcely succeeded’ 
in expelling a barbarian master, and where the clashing 
interests of contending factions — make it advantageous to’ 

Q 
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conceal the truth, the extreme difficulty of procuring accurate 
information may be easily supposed. It, therefore, became 
necessary to make some stay in a place which might serve 
as a convenient post of observation, and from which assistance 
could be rendered where it appeared to be most needed. Cepha- 
lonia was fixed upon; where lord Byron was extremely well 
received by the English civil and military authorities, who, 
generally speaking, seemed well inclined to further the objects 
of his visit to Greece. Anxious, however, to avoid involving the 
government of the island in any mer yor | respecting himself, 
or for some other cause, he remained on board the vessel until 
further intelligence could be procured. 

At the time of lord Byron’s arrival in the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, though even then an intelligent observer could scarcely 
entertain a doubt of her ultimate success, was in a most un- 
settled state. The third campaign had commenced, and had 
already been marked by several instances of distinguished 
success. Odysseus and Niketas had already effectually 
harassed and dispersed the two armies of Yusuff Pasha, and 
Mustapha Pasha, who had entered Eastern Greece, by the 
passes of Thermopyle. Corinth, still held by the Turks, was re- 
duced to the greatest extremities—and, indeed, surrendered in the 
course of the autumn.—The Morea might almost be said to be 
thoroughly emancipated. Patras, Modon, and Coron, and the 
Castle of the Morea, did then, and still hold out against the 
combined assaults of famine and the troops of the a haat 
But the ancient Peloponnesus had, at this moment, more to 
fear from the dissentions of its chiefs, than the efforts of the 
enemy—they had absolutely assumed something like the cha-. 
racter of a civil war. The generals had been ordered on different 
services, when it appeared, that the funds destined for the 
maintenance of their armies were already consumed in satis- 
fying old demands for arrears. Much confusion arose, and a 
bloody conflict actually took place in the streets of Tripolitza, be- 
tween a troop of Spartiates and another of Arcadians, the fol- 
lowers of rival leaders. The military chiefs at the head of 
whom was the able but avaricious Colocotronis, at that time 
vice-president of the executive government, were jealous of the 
party which may be termed the civil faction. Over this party 
presided Mavrocordatos, who, as a Constantinopolitan, was 
considered as a foreigner, and who, on account of his being a 
dexterous diplomatist, a good letter-writer, and a lover of in- 
trigue, was regarded with feelings of jealousy and hatred by the 
rude and iron-hanfléd@’ generals of the Morea. Mavrocordatos 
was secretary for foréign affairs, and was accused of holding 
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correspondence with foreign courts without the knowledge of the 

vernment, and of aiming at getting himself elected the presi- 
dent of the legislative body. It turned out that the actual pre- 
sident fled from the seat of government, and that Mavrocordatos 
was elected into the office. He too was soon, obliged to retreat, 
had just resigned the office and retired to the island of Hydra, 
where the civi/ and commercial party was strong, and where he 
was held in considerable estimation, when lord Byron arrived at 
Cephalonia. 

t this moment, too, Western Greece was in a very critical 
situation — Mustapha, Pasha of Scutari was advancing into 
Acarnania in large force, and was on the point of being re- 
sisted by the chivalrous devotion of the brave Marco Botzaris. 
This chief, worthy of the best days of Greece, succeeded on the 
9th of August (O. 8.) by his famous night attack, in cutting off 
a considerable part of the Turkish army, and fell a sacrifice to 
his generous efforts. In spite of this check, however, the Pasha 
advanced and proceeded towards Anatolicon and Messolonghi ; 
the latter place was invested by Mustapha, and the Albanian 
chief, Omer-Vriones, by the early part of October. The Turkish 
fleet had arrived in the waters of Patras about the middle of 
June, and continued to blockade (at least nominally) Messo- 
longhi, and all the other ports of Western Greece up to the 
arrival of lord Byron. 

Previous to Marco Botzaris’ arrival at Carpenissi, the little 
village where he discomfited the Turks, he had heard of lord 
Byron’s arrival in Greece, and it is not a little remarkable that 
the last act he did before proceeding to the attack, was to write 
a warm invitation to his lordship to come to Messolonghi, 
offering to leave the army, and to give him a public reception 
in a manner suitable to the occasion and serviceable to the cause 

To all who know the circumstances of that memorable battle 
and the character of this heroic man, this letter cannot fail to 
be interesting. We will translate the part which relates to lord 
Byron. It is dated at the ‘ piccolo villagio’ of Carpenissi on the 
i of August. 

“Tam delighted”, he says to a friend in Cephalonia, “ with 
your account of lord Byron’s disposition with respect to our 
country. The advice you have given his Lordship to direct 
his attention to Western Greece, has caused us the greatest 
satisfaction ; and I feel obliged by your continued exertions 
in the service of our country. I am not a little pleased at his 
Lordship’s peculiar attention to my fellow-countrymen, the 
Suliotes, on whom he has conferred the honour of select- 
ing them for his guards. Avail yourself of this kindness of 
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his Lordship, and persuade him to come as speedily as ible 
to ere a ey where we will not fail to eal hin with 
every mark of honour due to his person; and as soon as I 
hear of his arrival, I will leave the army here and proceed to 
join him with a few companions, All will soon be right; the 
disturbances in Roumelia are only tem and will be easily 
settled. I trust you are informed of all that has occurred here 
—that the Pacha of Scutari has advanced to Aspropotamos and 
Agrapha, and has penetrated to Carpenissi. e are gol 
to meet him; we have possession of all the strong posts, oa 
trust that the enemy will be properly resisted.” 

Botzaris alludes to almost the first act of lord Byron in 
Greece, which was the arming and provisioning of forty Suliotes 
whom he sent to join in the defence of Messolonghi. After 
the battle he transmitted bandages and medicines of which he 
had brought a large store from Italy, and pecuniary succour to 
those who had been wounded in the battle.— 

He had already made a very generous offer to the government 
to which he himself alludes as well as to the dissentions in 
Greece, in a letter of which this is an extract. ‘“ I offered to 
advance a thousand dollars a month for the succour of Messo- 
longhi, and the Suliotes under Botzaris (since kill’d), but the 
hap have answered me through of this 

sland, that they wish to confer with me previously, which 
is in fact, saying they wish me to expend my money in some 
other direction. 5 will take care that it is for the public cause, 


otherwise I will not advance a para—the opposition say th 
want to cajole me, and the party in _— say the others wiak 


to seduce me, so between the two I have a difficult part to 
play; however, I will have nothing to do with the factions 
unless to reconcile them if possible——” 

Though strongly solicited in the most flattering manner by 
Count ams e Exarch of Messolonghi and others to repair 
to that place, lord Byron had too reasonable a fear of falling 
into the hands of a party to take a decided step in his 5 
sent state of information.—He determined to communicate Bani 
with the established government; for this purpose he de- 
spatched two of the friends who had accompanied him to Greece, 
Mr. Trelawny and Mr. Hamilton Browne, in order to deliver a 
letter from him to the government, and to collect intelligence 
respecting the real state of things. The extreme want of money 
which was at that time felt in Greece, and the knowledge that 
lord Byron had brought large funds with the intention of devot- 
ing them to the caus, made all parties extremely eager for his 
presence. He, howsver, yielded to none of the pressing entrea- 
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ties that were made to him, but after waiting undecided six 
weeks in his vessel, he took up his residence on shore. Avoiding 
the capital of Cephalonia he retired to the small village of 
Metaxata within five or six miles of Argostoli where he remained 
all the time he was on the Island. It is difficult for one 
unacquainted with the European reputation of lord Byron’s 
writings, and with the peculiar wants, and the peculiar character 
of the Greeks, to conceive a just idea of the sensation which 
his arrival created in Greece. It is impossible to read the letters 
which were addressed to him at this time from every quarter, and 
not be struck with the glorious sphere of action which presented 
itself, and at the same time not proportionately lament the 
stroke which deprived the country of his assistance before 
he had comparatively effected any thing of importance. 
Established at Metaxata as a convenient place of observation, 
he resumed his usual occupations, while he kept a watchful eye 
on all the transactions of Greece, and carried on a very active 
intercourse with every part of it. Those who know lord Byron’s 
character, know that he rarely resisted the impulse of his feelings, 
and that fortunately these impulses were generally of the most 
benevolent kind. As usual, the neighbourhood of his residence 
never ceased to experience some kind and munificent exertion of 
his unfailing, but by no means indiscriminate or ill-applied, gene- 
rosity. His physician says, that the day seemed sad and gloomy 
to him, when he had not employed himself in some generous 
exertion. He provided even in Greece for many Italian families 
in distress, and indulged the people of the country even in 
paying for the religious ceremonies which they deemed essen- 
tial to their success. Our informant mentions one circum- 
stance in particular which affords some idea of the way in 
which he loved to be of service. While at Metaxata the fall 
of a large mass of earth had buried some persons alive. He 
heard of the accident while at dinner, and starting up from the 
table, ran to the spot accompanied by his physician who took 
with him a supply of medicines. The labourers who were 
engaged in digging out their companions, soon became alarmed 
for themselves, and refused to go on, saying, they believed they 
had dug out all the bodies which had been covered by the ruins. 
Lord Byron endeavoured to induce them to continue their exer- 
tions, but finding menaces in vain, he seized a spade and began 
to dig most zealously : at length the peasantry joined him, and 
they succeeded in saving two more persons from certain death. 
It was to Metaxata that Dr. Kennedy, a methodistical physician 
then residing in Cephalonia, used to resort, fen the purpose of in 
stilling the importance of religious meditetiomand certain scrip- 
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tural truths into the mind of lord Byron, who had the reputation 
of not holding them in sufficient reverence. These conferences 
we are informed by an auditor of them, if not of the most 
instructive, were yet of a very amusing kind. The Doctor, 
though he is said to be an able man in this his /ay profession, 
brought up his arguments in a lumbering fashion, and could 
seldom bring them to bear upon his lordship, who having the 
advantage in quickness of intellect, and often in the clearness of 
his logic, would frequently put Dr. Kennedy’s ideas in disorder 
by a single vigorous onset. Lord Byron showed a most remark- 
able acquaintance with the Bible, and by his quotations, aptly 
applied to the question in dispute, very often brought his an- 
tagonist to a stand, when, turning down the page, for he 
generally brought a little library of theology to the contest, 
he would promise to return to the next meeting with a full 
and satisfactory answer to the argument. The disputes chiefly 
turned upon the questions which are agitated tran the 
different sects of Christians in England, and the audience do 
not seem to think, that the Doctor had the advantage; he, 
however, flattered himself that he had made the desired im- 
pression, for we are informed, that he afterwards made parti- 
cular inquiries of his lordship’s suite into any change that 
might have taken place in his antagonist’s manner of thinking 
and acting after he had left Cephalonia. It has been said, 
maliciously, we think, that lord Byron merely entered into these 
discussions, in order to master the cant of this religious sect, 
as it was his intention in some future canto to make Don Juan a 
Methodist. This is a very gratuitous supposition. Lord 
Byron had, when not irritated, the most courteous and affable 
manners, he carried himself towards all who had access to him 
with the most scrupulous delicacy, and it was quite sufficient 
for Dr. Kennedy to desire these interviews to procure them. 
Although some ludicrous scenes occurred, the admonito 
party was treated with the utmost kindness, and full credit 
riven to him for the purity of his intentions. We hear, and we 
a e that the report is well founded, that the Doctor intends to 
ublish his minutes of the various conversations which passed 
Cobian himself and lord Byron. 
The two'friends whom lord Byron had despatched to the 
government proceeded to the Morea, and crossed the country to 
ripolitza, from which place ita peared, that the two assemblies 
hen removed to Salamis. At Teipolitze, however, they had an 
opportunity of seeing Colocotronis, some of the other distin- 
guished chiefs, as well as the confidential officers of Mavrocor- 
datos’ suitewhom he had left behind him in his precipitate retreat 
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from the chair of the legislative assembly. Here, consequently, 
they were able to collect a considerable quantity of information, 
and procure answers to the questions with which lord Byron had 
charged them; after doing which, they proceeded onwards to 
the place where the assembly was collecting. The queries (and 
they are lying before us scribbled carelessly in pencil), are of a 
very searching and judicious nature, and like many of the other 
extracts which we shall have to make from his correspondence, 
prove the aptitude of his intellect and the benevolence of his 
designs ; the answers to them, collected with considerable care 
and discrimination, were complete enough to afford a very 
accurate idea of the state, resources, and intentions of the 
country. From the letters also he would be able to form a good 
idea of the contending factions, and the men who headed them : 
Colocotronis was found to be in great power; his palace was 
filled with armed men like the castle of some ancient feudal 
chief, and a good idea of his character may be formed from 
the language he held. He declared, that he had told Mavro- 
cordatos, that unless he desisted from his intrigues, he would put 
him on an ass and whip him out of the Morea, and that he had 
only been withheld from dving it by the representations of his 
friends, who had said that it would injure the cause. He de- 
clared his readiness to submit to a democratic government if 
regularly constituted, but swore that he and the other chiefs and 
their followers would shed the last drop of their blood, rather than 
submit to the intrigues of a foreigner. He himself at that time 
intended to proceed to the congress at Salamis to settle the aflairs 
of the country, and he invited lord Byron and all the other 
British Philhellenes to communicate with the general government, 
and to.send their succours to them alone. His sentiments were 
shared by the other chiefs, and the name of Mavrocordatos was 
never mentioned with respect in the Peloponnesus ; where it 
seemed he had lost all influence. His influence reigned in ano- 
ther quarter, and for that reason his suite were very solicitous 
that lord Byron’s friends should proceed to Hydra, instead of to 
Salamis, and expressed a hope that lord Byron himself would 
act in the difference between the Prince and Colocotronis, not as 
a simple mediator, but in a decisive manner, “ avec une main de 
fer,” as they were convinced that the former character would be 
useless. 
The congress met at Salamis to deliberate on the most im- 
ortant questions—the form of the government, and the measures 
of the future campaign. The legislative assembly consisted of 
fifty and the executive of five. Every thing is described as wear- 
ing the appearance of reality—the chiefs and people acknow- 
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ledging and, as far as strangers could judge, obeying the Govern- 
ment and its decrees. They received the agents of lord Byron 
in the most friendly manner, and opened every thing to them with- 
out reserve—and enabled them to convey to hima very instruc- 
tive account of the-real state of affairs. Ulysses, (Odysseus) a 
brave and dexterous mountain chief of great power and consum- 
mate military skill at that time, and stil in command of Athens, 
was about to lead 5000 Albanians into Negropont, whither Mr. 
Trelawny agreed to accompany him as his aide-de-camp, bein 
promised any number of men he chose under his command, an 
under the expectation of passing the winter there very agreeably 
between Turk and wosd-eeok shooting. Colocotronis and 
his son, a fine, spirited young man, with all their forces were 
to undertake the siege of Patras. Tombasi, the admiral of 
Hydra, was in command at Candia where active warfare was 
expected. Staicos was to remain at Corinth, which surrendered 
in October, very soon after the congress. Marco Botzari’s 
brother, with his Suliotes, and Mavrocordatos, were to take 
charge of Messolonghi, which at that time (October 1823), 
was in a very critical state, being blockaded both by land and 
sea. ‘ There have been” says Mr. Trelawny “ thirty battles 
fought and won by the late Marco Botzari and his gallant tribe 
of Suliotes, who are shut up in Messolenghi. If it fall, Athens 
will be in danger, and thousands of throats cut. A few 
thousand dollars would provide ships to relieve it—a portion of 
this sum is raised”—and Mr. Trelawny adds, in a spirit worthy 
of him and his deceased friend, “ I would coin my heart to save 
this key of Greece!” A report like this was sufficient to show 
the point where succour was most needed; and lord Byron’s 
determination to relieve Messolonghi was still more decidedly 
confirmed by a letter which he received from Mavrocordatos 
from Hydra (Oct. 21), in answer to one which his lordship had 
addressed to him on the subject of the dissentions which 
reigned in the government, and the Prince’s desertion of his 
post. In this very able and creditable letter, Mavrocordatos 
attempts to set lord Byron right with respect to the dissentions 
in the Morea, and points out with great justice that though the. 
government may be divided, the nation is not, and that whatever 
at any time-may have been the difference of opinion, all parties 
have joined hand and heart and fought to the last extremity 
against the common enemy. He attributes such dissentions as 
do exist to the want of money; and predicts their immediate dis- 
appearance when means are found to pay the fleets and armies. 

e goes on to speak of lord Byron’s intentions :— 

«I should do myself an injustice, my lord, if I were not to 
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speak to you with the frankness'which you expect from me; I 
cannot agree with you when you say your best plan is to rest 
in observation. I will never advise you to run the risque of 
appearing to embrace the interests of a party ; but all the world 
knows, and no one better than myself, that you are come here 
with the firm intention of succouring Greece—this Greece is 
now before you, under your eyes, = may see at the first glance 
which is the part in danger, that Messolonghi is blockaded by 
land and by sea, that it is destitute of provisions, and on the 
point of falling into the hands of the Turks; who afterwards 
will have no difficulty in penetrating into the Morea and 
seizing upon its most fertile provinces, from whence it will be 
hard, nay, impossible to dislodge them. To carry succour to 
this place, to save it, is to save Greece itself. Is this declaring 
for a party? Is it not rather to do that which the feelings of 
honour and humanity dictate tous all? Influenced by these and 
other reasons I never know when to leave off inviting you to 
come to the succour of Messolonghi.” 

At this time Mavrocordatos was endeavouring to collect a 
fleet for the relief of Messolonghi. Lord Byron’s intentions, 
under the circumstances to which this letter alludes, may be 
seen from the following extract of a letter from him, dated the 
29th Oct. 1823. 

“ Corinth is taken—and a Turkish squadron is said to be 
beaten in the Archipelago—the public progress of the Greeks 
is considerable—but their internal dissentions still continue. 
On arriving at the seat of government I shall endeavour to 
mitigate or extinguish them—though neither is an easy task. I 
have remained here partly in expectation of the squadron in 
relief of Messolonghi, partly of Mr. Parry’s detachment, and 
partly to receive from Malta or Zante the sum of four hundred 
thousand piastres, which at the desire of the Greek government 
I have advanced for the payment of the expected squadron. 
The Bills are negociating, will be cashed in a short time, as 
they could have been immediately in any other mart, but the 
miserable Ionian merchants have little money and no great 
eredit, and are besides politically shy on this oceasion, for 
although I had the letters of ——-——, one of the strongest 
houses of the Mediterranean, also of —————, «here is no 
business to be done on fair terms except through Ehgéish mer- 
chants ; these, however, have proved both able, and willing, 
and upright, as usual.” He continues— 

“It is my intention to proceed by sea, to Nauplia di 
Romania, as soon as I have managed this business. I mean the 
advance of the 400,000 piastres for the fleet. My time here 
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has not been entirely lost, indeed you will perceive by some 
former documents that any advantage from my then proceeding: 
to the Morea was doubtful. We have at last named the 
Deputies, and I have written a strong remonstrance on their 
divisions to Mavrocordatos, which I understand was forwarded 
to the legislative body by the Prince.” 

He did not however depart for the Government at the time he 
had expected, and conceived it necessary to address the Govern- 
ment again on the subject of their dissentions. The following 
extract is a translation of the concluding part of this very 
admirable letter : 

“The affair of the Loan,—the expectation, so long and 
vainly yoy x of the arrival of the Greek fleet, and the 
dangers to which Messolonghi is still exposed, have detained 
me 4 and will still detain me till some of them are removed. 
But when the money shall be advanced for the fleet, I will start 
for the Morea, not knowing, however, of what use my presence 
can be in the present state of things. We have heard some 
rumours of new dissentions—nay, of the existence of a civil 
war. With all my heart I desire that these reports may be false 
or exaggerated, for I can imagine no calamity more serious 
than ,this; and I must frankly confess, that unless union and 
order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan will be vain, and all 
the assistance which the Greeks could expect from abroad—an 
assistance which might be neither trifling nor worthless—will 
be suspended or destroyed ; and what is worse, the great powers 
of Europe, of whom no one was an enemy to Greece, but seemed 
inclined to favour her in consenting to the establishment of an 
independent power, will be persuaded that the Greeks are unable 
to govern themselves, and will perhaps themselves undertake to 
arrange your disorders in such a way as to blast the brightest 
hopes you indulge, and are indulged by your friends. 

** And allow me to add once for all, 1 desire the well-being of 
Greece and nothing else; I will do all I can to secure it; but 
I cannot consent—I never will consent, to the English public 
or English individuals being deceived as to the real state of 
Greek affairs. The rest, gentlemen, depends on you—you have 
fought gloriously—act honourably towards your fellow-citizens 
and towards the world, and then it will no more be said, as has 
been repeated for 2,000 years with the Roman historian, that 
Philopcemen was the last of the Grecians. Let not calumny 
itself (and it is difficult to guard against it in so difficult astrug- 
gle) compare the Turkish Pasha with the patriot Greek in 
peace, after you have exterminated him in war. 

* 30th Nov. 1823. N. B.” 
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In another letter, written a few days after this, we find a cir- 
cumstance mentioned which probably turned his views from 
the Morea to Western Greece. It must be remembered that 
the Suliotes were his old favourites, and that their late bravery 
had raised them still higher in his estimation. “The Suliotes 
(now in Acarnania) are very anxious that I should take them 
under my direction, and go over and put things tc rights in the 
Morea, which without a force seems impracticable, and really 
though very reluctant, as my letters will have shown you, to 
take such a measure, there seems hardly any milder remedy. 
However I will not do any thing rashly, and have only con- 
tinued. here so long in the hope of seeing things reconciled, and 
have done all in my power therefor. Had I gone sooner they 
would have forced me into one party or the other, and I doubt 
as much now. But we will do our best. Dec. 7, 1823.” 

His Lordship seems to have been too sensitive on this point, 
and, as we think, attached too great an importance to these 
dissentions. We may quote against him a sentence from a 
letter of one of his intimate friends. 

“IT am convinced if they (the Greeks) succeed in getting the 
loan, the liberty of Greece will be definitively founded on a firm 
basis. True, there is much difference of opinion existing 
amongst the people in authority here, as well as in every other 
country, and some little squabbling for place and power, but 
they all unite against the common enemy. Love of liberty and 
execration of their barbarous oppressors actuate them. What 
they want, to ensure success and consolidate the government is, 
money—money—money.” 

Lord Byron, in his correspondence, however, continues to allude 
to these unfortunate differences, and is pleasant upon the gascon- 
ading which distinguishes the Greek of this day as it did the 
Greek of the ageof Cleon. “C. will tell you the recent special 
interposition of the Gods in behalf of the Greeks, who seem to have 
noenemies in heaven or earth to be dreaded but their own tendenc 
to discord among themselves. But these too, it is to be hoped, will 
be mitigated, and then we can take the field on the offensive: 
instead of being reduced to the ‘ petite guerre’ of defendin 
the same fortresses year after year, and taking a few ships, an 
starving out a castle, and making more fuss about them than 
Alexander in his cups or Buonaparte in a bulletin. Our friends 
haye done something in the way of the Spartans, but they have 
not inherited their style. Dec. 10, 1823.” 

Soon after the date of this letter the long desired squadron 
arrived in the waters of Messolonghi, and in a letter written three 
days after the date of the last, (Dec. 13th.) his lordship says that 
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“ he momentarily expects advices from prince Mavrocordatos, 
who is on board, and has (I understand) despatches from the 
Legislative to me: in consequence of which, after paying the 
squadron, I shall probably join him at sea or on shore.” 

In the same light and agreeable manner in which he touches 
upon evety subject, he proceeds to speak of the committee 
supplies, which had been sent out to him as its agent; an 
office which he had taken upon himself with great readiness, 
and executed with considerable judgment and discrimination. 

‘ The mathematical, medical, and musical preparations of the 
committee have arrived in good condition, abating some da- 
mage from wet, and some ditto from a portion of the letter-press 
being spilt in landing (I ought not to have omitted the press, 
but forgot it at the moment—excuse the same) they are pro- 
nounced excellent of their kind, but till we have an engineer, and 
a trumpeter (we have chirurgeons already), mere ‘ pearls to 
swine,’ as the Greeks are ignorant of mathematics, and have a 
bad ear for our music ; the maps, &c.I will put into use for 
them, and take care that all (with proper caution) are turned 
to the intended uses of the committee. 

He speaks again of the supplies, however with more plea- 
santry than foresight ; for the very articles which he seems to 
have thought thrown away, _— of remarkable service, more 
particularly the trampets. The Turks are so apprehensive of 
the skill and well directed valour of the Franks, that even the 
supposed presence of a body of such troops, is sufficient to in- 
spire a panic. The Greeks aware of this have frequently put 

eir enemy in disorder by sounding these same despised bugles. 
The Greeks know this weak side of the Turks so well, that they 
sometimes consider a collection of old European hats, a piece of 
ammunition more effectual than much heavier artillery. The sight 
of a hat, if well-cocked in the occidental fashion, espied among 
the Greek forces is often as terrific as the sound of a trumpet. 

“ The supplies of the committee are very useful, and all ex- 
cellent in their kind, but occasionally ly _— enough 
in the present state of Greece ; for instance, the mathematical 
instruments are thrown away; none of the Greeks know a 
problem from a poker—we must conquer first, and plan after- 
wards. The-use of the trumpets, too, may be doubted, unless 
Constantinople were Jericho, for the enists have no ears 
for bugles, and you must ‘send somebody to listen to them.’ 
He goes on, “ We will do our best, and I pray you to stir your 
English hearts at home to more general exertion ; for my part 
I will stick by the cause while a plank remains which can be 
honourably clung to—if I quit it, it will be by the Greeks’ con- 
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duct—and not the holy allies, or the holier Mussulmans.” This 
determination never to desert the Greeks, as long as he could 
be of any service to them, is repeatedly expressed in his corres- 
pondence. He concludes a letter to his banker, in Cephalonia, 
on business, with this sentence, “I hope things here will go 
well, some time or other—lI will stick by the cause as long as 
a cause exists, first or second.” 

Lord Byron had the more merit in the zeal and energy with 
which he espoused the interests of the Hellenic cause, for he had 
not suffered himself to be disgusted by the real state of things, 
when stripped of their romance by actual experience, and - 
was too wise to be led away by a blind enthusiasm. He seems 
to have been actuated, in the main, for we must not expect per- 
fettion either in lord Byron or the Greeks, by a steady desire 
to benefit a people who deserved the assistance and sympath 
of every lover of freedom and the improvement of aodiie ‘ 
He speaks to this point himself, and here we may remark, as in 
almost every line he ever wrote, that total absence of cant, which 
unfortunately colours the writings and conversations of almost 
every man who imagines himself to live in the eye of the world. 
“Tam happy to say that and myself are acting 
in perfect aon together, he is likely to be of great service 
both to the cause and to the committee, and is publicly as well as 
personally, a very valuable acquisition to our party, on every ac- 
count. He came up (as they all do who have not been in the 
country before) with some high-flown notions of the 6th form at 
Harrow and Eton, &c.; but col. and I set him to rights 
on those points, which was absolutely necessary to preventdis- 
gust, or perhaps return—but now we can set our shoulders 
soberly to the wheel, without quarrelling with the mud which 
may clog it occasionally. I can assure you that col. — 
oa myself are as deaited for the cause as any German stu- 
dent of them all—but like men who have seen the country and 
human life, there and elsewhere, we must be permitted to view 
it in its truth—with its defects as well as beauties, more espe- 
cal as success will remove the former—gradually.—(Dec. 
26, 1823.)” 

Lord Byron had by this time yielded to the solicitations of 
Mavrocordatos, who repeatedly urged him in the most pressi 
manner to cross over to Messolonghi, and who offered to send, 
and did send, ship after ship to Cephalonia, to bring him over. 
He seems to have been chiefly delayed by the difficulty in pro- 
curing money for his Italian bills, His anxiety to procure sup- 
plies is a constant subject of his correspondence. “I have 
written,” he says, ina letter dated 13th Oct. 1823, to our friend 
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D K , On my own matters, desiring him to send me 
out all the further credits he can command (and I have a 
year’s income and the sale of a manor besides (he tells me) be- 
fore me), for till the Greeks get their loan, it is probable I 
shall have to stand partly paymaster, as far as I am ‘ good upon 
Change, that is to say—lI pray you to repeat as much to kn, 
and say that I must in the interim draw on Messrs. R 
most formidably—to say the truth, I do not grudge it, now the 
fellows have begun to fight again: and still more welcome shall 
they be, if they will go on—but they have had, or are to have 
four thousand pounds (besides some private extraordinaries for 
widows, orphans, refugees, and rascals of all descriptions) of 
mine at one ‘swoop,’ and it is to be expected, the next 
will be atleast as much more, and how can I refuse if they will 
fight ; and especially if I should happen to be in their com- 
pany? I therefore request and require, that you should apprize 
my trusty and trustworthy trustee and banker, and crown 
ands heet anchor, D K the honourable, that he 

repare all monies of mine, including the purchase money of 

ochdale manor, and mine income for the year a.p. 1824, to 
answer and anticipate any orders or drafts of mine, for the good 
cause, in good and lawful money of Great Britain, &c. &c. Ke. 
May you live a thousand years! which is 999 longer than the 
Spanish Cortes’ constitution.” 

When the supplies were procured, and his other preparations 
made for departure, two Ionian vessels were hired, and embark- 
ing his horses and effects, his Lordship sailed from Argostoli 
on the 29th of December. Anchoring at Zante the same 
evening, the whole of the following dey was occupied in 
making his pecuniary arrangements with Mr. , and after 
receiving a quantity of specie on board, he proceeded towards 
Messolonghi.—Two accidents occurred on this short passage, 
which might have been attended with very serious consequences. 
Count Gamba, an intimate friend who had accompanied his lord- 
ship from Leghorn, had been charged with the vessel in which 
the horses and part of the money were embarked ; when off 
Chiarenza, a point which lies betwen Zante and the place 
of their destination, they were surprised at day light on finding 
themselves under the bows of a Turkish frigate. Owing, how- 
ever, to the activity displayed on board lord Byron’s vessel, 
and her superior sailing, she escaped, while the second was 
fired at, brought to, and carried into Patras; Gamba and his 
companions being taken before Yusuff Pasha, fully expected to’ 
share the fate of the unfortunate men whom that sanguinary 
chief sacrificed last year at Prevesa, though also taken. under 
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the Ionian flag, and their fears would most probably have been 
realized, had it not been for the presence of mind displayed by 
the count. Aware that nothing but stratagem and effrontery 
could save him, he no sooner saw himself in the Pasha’s powe", 
than assuming an air of hauteur and indifference, the count 
accused. the captain of the frigate of a scandalous breach of 
neutrality, in firing at and detaining a vessel under English 
colours, and concluded by informing Yusuff, that he might ex- 
pect the vengeance of the British government in thus interrupt- 
ing a nobleman who was merely on his travels, and bound to 
Calamos !* Whether the Turkish chief believed Gamba’s story, 
or being aware of the real state of the case, did not wish to 
proceed to extremities, he not only consented to the vessel’s 
release, but treated the whole party with the utmost attention, 
and even urged them to take a day’s shooting in the neighbour- 
hood. Count Gamba gladly availed himself of these unexpected 
hospitalities, and sailing the next day, passed over to Messo- 
longhi, where, to his great surprise, lord Byron had not yet 
arrived. 

Owing to the wind’s becoming contrary, Lord Byron’s vessel 
took shelter at the Scrofes, a cluster of rocks within a few 
miles of Messolonghi, but as this place afforded no means of 
defence in the event of an attack, 1t was thought adviseable to 
remove to Dagromestre, where every preparation in their power 
was made, should any of the enemy’s ships pursue them. 

Having remained three days at Dagromestre, the wind came 
round and allowed his lordship once more to set sai. On hear- 
ing what had happened, Prince Mavrocordatos despatched a 
gun-boat to accompany his lordship’s vessel, while a portion 
of the Greek squadron stationed at Messolonghi, were also 
ordered to cruize in the offing, and prevent the Turkish vessels 
from approaching the coast. One of these coming up, the 
captain sent a boat on board inviting his lordship to make 
the remainder of his voyage on board of his ship; this offer 





* The treatment of Gamba and the crew, while on board the Turkish 
ship of war, was scarcely less courteous than that which they experienced 
on landing.“ This arose from a very singular coincidence. On their first 
mounting the ey cone deck, the captain gave orders to put them all in 
irons, and might have proceeded to further extremities, when the master 
of the vessel went up to lim, and asked “‘ whether he did not recollect 
Spiro, who had saved his life in the Black Sea 15 years before ?’? Upon 
which the Turk looking steadfastly at him for a few moments exclaimed— 
** what! can it be Spiro?” and springing forward, embraced his former 
deliverer with the greatest transport. is unlooked for reception, was 
followed by a promise that every effort would be made to obtain his speedy 
liberation on their arrival at Patras. 
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was, however, declined.—As if the whole voyage was destined 
to be ominous of some future calamity, the vessel had not 
proceeded many miles before she grounded on a shoal near 
the Scrofes, and would probably have remained there, had it not 
been for the activity of his leotahio’s attendants, who jumped 
into the water and assisted to push the vessel off, whilst 
their master urged the captain and crew to exert themselves, 
instead of invoking the Saints, as is customary with 
Greek sailors on such occasions.*—As the wind continued to 
blow directly against their getting to Messolonghi, the vessel 
was again anchored between two of the numerous islets 
which line this part of the coast. Several gun-boats having 
arrived early the following morning, despatched from Messo- 
longhi to accompany his lordship, and assist him if required, 
the vessel accordingly sailed, but was forced to anchor in the 
evening, nor did she reach the town before the following day. 
We can, however, give lord Byron’s account of his situation 
on the Scrofes, which we find in a hasty letter written on board 
the Cephaloniote vessel in which he sailed from Argostoli, “ We 
are just. arrived here (the letter is dated 31st Dec. 1823) that is, 
art of my people and I with some things and &c., and which 
t may be as well not to specify ina letter (which has a risk 
of being intercepted), but Gamba, and my horses, negro, 
steward, and the press and all the committee things—also some 
ight thousand dollars of mine (but never mind, we have more 
left—do you understand ?) + are taken by the Turkish frigate 
—and my party and myself in another boat, have had a narrow 
escape last night (being close under their stern and hailed, but 
we would not answer and hove away) as well as this morning. 





* His lordship is described by his physician as conducting himself with 
admirable coolness. We will give the anecdote in his own words: ‘ Ma 
nel di lui passaggio marittimo una fregata Turca insegui la di lui nave, 
obligandola di ricoverarsi dentro le Scrofes, dove per limpeto dei venti fad 
gettata sopra i scogli: tuttii marinari e’ ’equipaggio saltarono a terra per 
salyare la loro vita: Milord solo col di lui Medico Dottr. Bruno rimasero 
sulla nave che ognuno vedeva colare a fondo: ma depo qualche tempo non 
essendosi visto che cid avveniva, le persone fuggite a terra respinsero la 
nave nell’ acque: ma il tempestoso mare la Abast una seeonda volta 
contro i scogli, ed allora si aveva per certo che la nave coll’ illustre per- 
sonaggio, una grande quantitd di denari, e molti preziosi effetti per i 
Greci anderebbero a fondo : Tuttavia lord Byron non si perturbd per nulla 
anzi disse al di lui medico che voleva gettarsi al nuoto onde raggiongere la 
spiaggia: non abbandonate la nave finché abbiamo forze per direggerla - 
allorché saremo coperti dall’ acque, allora gettaevi pure, che io vi salvo. 

+ He wished to convey that he had these 8000 dollars with him in his 
present awkward situation. 
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Here we are with snow and blowing weather, within a pretty 
little port enough, but whether our Turkish friends may not 
send in their boats and take us out (for we have no arms except 
two carbines and some pistols—and—I suspect—not more than 
four fighting a on board), is another question—-especially if 
we remain long here—since we are blockaded out of Messo- 
longhi by the direct entrance. You had better send my friend 
George Drako, and a body of Suliotes to escort us by land-or by 
the canals, with all convenient speed. Gamba and all on board 
are taken into Patras, I suppose—and we must have a turn at 
the Turks to get them out, but where the devil is the fleet gone ? 
the Greek I mean, leaving us to get in without the least intima 
tion to take heed that the Moslems were out again—make my 
respects to Mavrocordatos and say, that I am here at his dis- 
posal—I am uneasy at being here, not so much on my own 
account, as on that of the Greek boy with me—for you know 
what his fate would be—and I would sooner cut him in pieces 
and myself, than have him taken out by those barbarians.” 

Lord Byron was received at Messolonghi with the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of joy : no mark of honour or welcome 
which the Greeks could devise was omitted. The ships anchored 
off the fortress fired a salute as he passed. Prince Mavrocordatos 
and all the authorities, with all of the troops and the population 
collected together, met him on his landing and accompanied 
him to the house which had been prepared for him, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude and the discharge of cannon. Nothing 
could exceed the eagerness with which he had been expected, 
except the satisfaction which was displayed on his arrival. 

One of the first objects to which lord Byron naturally turned 
his attention was, to mitigate the ferocity with which the war 
had been carried on. This ferocity, not only excusable in the 
first instance, but absolutely necessary and unavoidable, had 
now ina great measure effected its object. The Greeks were 
by this time in a condition to be merciful, and lord Byron in the 
most judicious manner set about producing an improvement in 
the system of warfare on both sides. 

The very first day of his lordship’s arrival was signalized by 
his rescuing a Turk, who had fallen into the hands of some 
Greek sailors. The individual thus saved, having been clothed 
by his orders, was kept in the house until an opportunity oc- 
curred of sending him to Patras.* 





* Taseguendo un giorno un corsaro greco una nave carica di Turchi, uno 
di essi nell affrettarsi ad accomodare una vela per fuggire pid presto, cadde 
in mare, e gli riusci di portarsi a terra nuotando, ma due soldati greci lo 
inseguivano per ammazzarlo; la fortuna volle che il Turco fuggisse ap+ 
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His lordship had not been long at Messolonghi, before 
an opportunity presented itself for showing his sense of Yusuff 
Pasha’s moderation in releasing count Gamba. Hearing that 
there were four Turkish prisoners in the town, he requested that 

rince Mavrocordatos would place them in his hands ; this being 
immediately granted, they were sent to the castle of the Morea, 
near Patras, with the following letter addressed to the Turkish 
chief ; 

“ Highness !~A vessel in which a friend and some domestics 
of mine were embarked, was detained a few days ago and 
released by order of your highness. I have now to thank you, 
not for liberating the vessel, which as carrying a neutral flag, 
and being under British protection, no one had a right to detain, 
but.for having treated my friends with so much kindness while 
they were in your hands. 

“In the hope, therefore, that it mey not be altogether dis- 
pleasing to your highness, I have requested the governor of this 
place to release four Turkish prisoners, and he has humanely 
consented to do so. I lose no time, therefore, in sending them 
back, in order to make as early a return as [ could for your 
courtesy on the late occasion. These prisoners are liberated 
without any conditions ; but, should the circumstance find a 
place in your recollection, I venture to beg, that your highness 
will treat such Greeks as may henceforth fall into your hands 
with humanity, more especially since the horrors of war are 
sufficiently great in themselves, without being aggravated by 
wanton cruelties on either side. “ Nore. Byron.” 

“ Messolonghi, 23 January, 1824.” 





punto nella casa d’abitazione di milord, il quale lo accolse subito, e lo 
nascose : giunti i due soldati greci, chiedono furibondi coll armi alla mano 
e colle minaccie la restituzione della loro preda che volevano sacrificare ; 
Milord gli offre qual somma volessero per riscattare il Turco; ma i due 
soldati insistono, colle armi in atto di ferire, a voler il prigioniero per 
ammazzarlo ; allora milord rispose, giacché ®’ cosi, me piuttosto ammaz- 
zerete che quel povero infelice perisca! Barbari che siete, @ questo 
Y esempio che date di essere Christiani come voidite ! Ola fuggite dalla mia 

resenza se nen volete che vi faccia pagar caro il fio della vostra barbarie. 
Lo tenne seco nascosto per alquanti giorni: lo fece curare dal suo medico 
d’una malattia che] paura gli aveva cagionato, e poi caricatolo di doni, lo 
mandd a Patrasso in seno della sua famiglia. Aveva milord pure raccolto 
in Messolonghi una donna turea colla di lei figlia, che dall’ apice de-la 
fortuna si trovavano nella pit grande miseria. Fece dei ricchissimi doni 
alla figlia ancor hbambina, ed aveva divisato di mandarla educare in Italia, il 
che si eflettuava anche dopo la di lui morte; mala madre e figlia Turche 
gionte a Zante vollevo per forza andare a Prevesa, dicendo, che siccome 
avevano perduto in milord il loro padre, volevano ritirarsi nel lor nativo paese 
e piangerne cola per sempre la perdita—Dr. Bruno. 
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The above act was followed by another not less entitled to 
praise, while it proves how anxious his lordship felt to give a 
new turn to the system of warfare hitherto pursued. A Greek 
cruizer having captured a Turkish boat, in which there were a 
number of passengers, chiefly women and children, they were 
also placed in the hands of lord Byron, at his particular 
request: upon which a vessel was immediately hired, and the 
whole of them, to the number of twenty-four, sent to Prevesa, 
provided with every requisite for their comfort during the 
passage. The letter which accompanied these poor people was 
answered by the English consul Mr. Meyer, who thanked his 
lordship in the name of Beker Aga the Turkish governor of that 
place, and concluded by an assurance that he would take care, 
equal attention should 4 in future shown to the Greeks who 
became prisoners. 

Another grand object with Lord Byron, and one which he 
never ceased to forward with the most anxious solicitude was to 
reconcile the quarrels of the native Chiefs, to make them friendly 
and confiding to one another and submissive to the orders of the 
government. He had neither time nor much opportunity before 
his decease to carry this point to any great extent; much good 
was however done, and if we may judge from a few observations 
we find respecting the treatment of Sisseni a fractious chief of 
Gastouni, we may be certain that it was done with a wise and 
healing hand. 

“If Sisseni is sincere, he will be treated with and well 
treated, if he is not, the sin and the shame may lie at his own 
door. One great object is, to heal these internal dissentions for 
the future, without exacting a too rigorous account of the 
past. The Prince Mavrocordatos is of the same opinion, and 
whoever is disposed to act fairly will be fairly dealt with. 
I have heard a good deal of Sisseni, but not a deal of good. 
However I never judge by report, particularly in a revolution: 
personally I am rather obliged to him, for he has been very 
hospitable to all friends of mine who have passed through his 
district. You may therefore answer him that any overtures for 
the advantage of Greece, and its internal pacification will be 
readily and sincerely met here. I hardly think he would have 
ventured a deceitful proposition to me through you, because he 
must be sure that in such case it would be eventually exposed. 
At any rate, the healing of these dissentions is so important a 
point that something must be risked to obtain it.” 

Sisseni is the Capitano of the rich and fertile plain of Gas- 
touni, who at first paying but a very uncertain obedience to 
the government, but now observing its increase in power and 
apparent security, had begun to make overtures for a regular 
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submission to its decrees. The manners of all these oligarchs 
of the Morea like those of Sisseni, are Turkish; they live sur- 
rounded by a mixture of splendour and misery, with a sort of 
court like those of other petty monarchs, filled with soldiers, 
harlots, and buffoons.* 

Mavrocordatos in his invitations to lord Byron, had dwelt on 
the importance of his lordship’s presence at Messolonghi, and 





* As the mention of these capitani is continual in all accounts of Greece 
it may be not uninstructive to describe the condition of one of them 
named Stonari, which may serve as a pretty fair example of that of the 
rest. 

This chief lives at a village called Kutchino near the river Aspropotima 
in Thrace. A portion of his pepe lies in the plain and the rest of it in 
the mountains. He possesses about 120 villages, and each of these con- 
tain upon an average about 70 families. The people of the mountains are 
chiefly occupied with their herds. Stonari has about 7 or 8,000 head of 
cattle, and his family altogether own about 500,000. They consist in 
horses, oxen, cows, sheep, and goats; but chiefly of the two latter. The 
flocks remain seven months in the mountains and the remainder of the year 
in the plains. The capitano lets out his cattle to herdsmen, who are bound 
to give him yearly for each sheep, 2 pounds of butter, 2 pounds of cheese, 
2 pounds of wool and 1 piastre. Each family has from 50 to 150 head of 
cattle, and they generally clear a small tract of ground and cultivate it. 

The plains are tolerably well cultivated. They do not belong to Stonari 
but are held by the cultivators. They pay } of the rent to the Turks, 
4 to Stonari the Greek Capitani, and § for the support of his soldiers. 

The peasantry live ill. They have 89 fast days in the year, every Friday 
and Thursday are also fast days. On other days they eat cheese, butter, 
and bread, and on Sundays and Festivals meat. The women are treated 
like slaves and perform all the hard labour. The capitani and primates 
pay little more respect to their wives than their vassals. When a stranger 
appears, the women kiss his hand, bring fine water, but do not appear at 
table with their lords. ; 

The junior capitani under Stonari each receives the dues of three or four 
families, and each of them commands a certain number of men. 

The regular soldiers under Stonari amount to 400. He could besides 
muster 3,000 from among his peasantry. They are paid only during three 
months in the year. The Ist class receive 20 piastres, the 2nd 15 piastres, 
and the 3rd 10 piastres per month. They live well and eat twice a day of 
bread and meat. They receive their rations from the persons where 
they dwell. They receive ammunition and hides to make shoes of 
from the capitani. The soldiers find their arms and clothes. They 
are subjected to no military discipline or punishment; they can quit their 
chief at pleasure. When on the march the officers of the villages must 
furnish the soldiers with quarters, and the owners of the houses where 
they lodge, must — them with food and all they demand. If they do 
not they are well beaten. The troops cannot remain above three or four 
days in the same village. 

here is one primate in each village. The primates are under the 
—- who are the princes of the country. 

here are Pye two or three priests in each village. They receive 
from 100 to 600 piastres yearly from the villagers. The people are very 
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had no doubt fired his imagination by the anticipations of suc- 
cess, and the scenes of brilliant achievement which he laid be- 
fore him, “ Soyez persuadé, Milord,” he says, among much of the 
same kind, “ qu’il ne dépendra que de vous, d’assurer le sort de 
la Gréce. Lepante et Patras cernés par terre et par mer ne tar- 
deront pas de capituler, et mfitres de ces deux places nous 
pouvons former des ny de l’occupation de Thessalie!” Ac- 
cordingly lord Byron landed at Messolonghi, animated with 
military ardour, and became, as one of the letters from the place, 
dated soon after his landing, expresses it, soldier-mad. After pay- 
ing the fleet, which indeed had only come out under the expect 
ation of receiving its arrears from the loan which he promised 
to make to the provisional government, he set about forming a 
brigade of Suliotes. Five hundred of these, the bravest and most 
resolute of the soldiers of Greece, were taken into his pay on the 
Ist Jan, 1824, and an object worthy of them and their leader was 
not difficult to be found. The castle of Lepanto which com- 
mands the gulf of that name was the only fortress occupied 
by the Turks in Western Greece. Its position at the mouth of 
the gulf is one of great importance, and enables it to keep up 2 
constant communication with Patras, and while this was the case, 
it was impossible to reduce it in the ordinary mode of starvation. 
The garrison consisted of 500 Turks, and a considerable number 
of Albanians ; the soldiers were clamorous for their pay, and 
much confusion was said to reign in the place. It was under- 
stood that the Albanians would surrender on the approach of lord 
Byron, and on being paid their arrears, which amounted to 
23,000 dollars. In every point of view the place was of the high- 
est importance, and the most sanguine hopes were entertained 
that a vigorous attack upon it would prove successful. Lord 
Byron was raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and spent 
his whole time in preparing for the expedition. It was first in+ 
tended that a body of 2,500 men should form the main body, 
and that lord Byron should join them with his 500 Suliotes, 
and with a corps of artillery under Mr. Parry, which had been 
raised by the Greek committee in London. At the latter end 
of January, however, lord Byron was appointed by the Greek 
Government to the sole command of all the (3,000) troops des} 
tined to act against Lepanto. He mentions this circumstance 





religious and fear their pastors, There are several Monasteries in Sto- 
nari’s district, but no nunneries. In the Moreathere are nunneries. The 
Priests are rich. Justice there is severe. The Priest, the Primate, or the 
Capitani decide all cases arbitrarily. The wives of the soldiers remain in 
the villages during their husbands’ absence. They work and look after 
their families and flocks. 
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himself. “ The expedition of about two thousand men is plan- 
ned for an attack on Lepanto, and for reasons of policy with re- 
gard to the native Capitani, who would rather be (nominally at 
least) under the command of a foreigner, than one of their own 
body, the direction, it is said, is to be given to me; there is 
also another reason, which is, that if a capitulation should take 
place, the Mussulmans might - rather have Christian 
faith with a Frank than with a Greek, and so be inclined to 
concede a point or two; these appear to be the most obvious 
motives for such an appointment, as far as I can conjecture, 
unless there be one reason more, viz. that under present cir- 
cumstances, no one else (not even Mavrocordatos himself) seems 
disposed to accept such a nomination—and though my desires 
are as far as my deserts upon this occasion, I do not decline it, 
being willing to do as I am bidden; and as I pay a considerable 

art of the clans, 1 may as well see what they are likely to do 
or their money ; besides I am tired of hearing nothing but 
talk.” He adds in a note, that Parry who had been delayed, 
and had been long eagerly expected with his artillery and 
stores, had not arrived, and says, ‘ I presume from the retard- 
ment, that he is the same Parry who my tay the North Pole 
and is (it may be supposed) now essaying the South.” 

The expedition, however, had to experience delay and dis- 
appointment from much more a causes than the non- 
ee of the engineer. The Suliotes, who conceived that 
they had found a patron whose wealth was inexhaustible, and 
whose generosity was as boundless, determined to make the 
most of the occasion, and proceeded to make the most extra- 
vagant demands on their leader for arrears, and under other 
pretences. Suliotes, untameable in the field, and equally un- 
manageable in a town, were at this moment peculiarly disposed 
to be obstinate, riotous, and mercenary. They had been chiefly 
instrumental in preserving Messolonghi, when besieged the 
previous autumn by the Turks, had been driven from their 
abodes, and the whole of their families were at this time in the 
town destitute of either home or sufficient supplies. Of tur- 
bulent and reckless character they kept the place in awe, and 
Mavrocordatos having, unlike the other captains, no soldiers of 
his own, was glad to find a body of valiant mercenaries, espe- 
cially if paid for out of the funds of another, and, consequently, 
was not disposed to treat them with harshness.’ Within a fort- 
night after lord Byron’s arrival, a burgher refusing to quarter 
some Suliotes who rudely demanded entrance into his house, was 
killed, and a riot ensued in which some lives were lost. Lord 
Byron’s impatient spirit could ill-brook the delay of a favourite 
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scheme, and he saw, with the utmost chagrin, that the state of 
his favourite troops was such as to render any attempt to 
lead them out at present impracticable. The project of pro- 
ceeding against Lepanto being thus suspended, at a moment 
when lord Byron’s enthusiasm was at its height, and when he 
had fully calculated on striking a blow which could not fail to be 
of the utmost service to the Greek cause, it is no wonder that the 
unlooked for disappointment should have preyed on his spirits, 
and produced a degree of irritability which, if it was not the 
sole cause, contributed greatly to a severe fit of epilepsy, with 
which he was attacked on the 15th of February. His lordship 
was sitting in the apartment of colonel Stanhope, the active and 
enlightened representative of the Greek Committee in Greece, 
who had gone out to co-operate with lord Byron, and was 
talking in a jocular manner with Mr. Parry the engineer, when 
it was observed, from occasional and rapid changes in his 
countenance, that he was suffering under seme strong emotion. 
On a sudden he complained of a weakness in one of his legs 
and rose, but finding himself unable to walk, he cried out for 
assistance. He then fell into a state of nervous and convulsive 
agitation, and was placed on a bed. For some minutes his 
countenance was much distorted. He however quickly re- 
covered his senses, his speech returned and he soon appeared 
mg well, although enfeebled and exhausted by the vio- 
ence of the struggle. During the fit he behaved with his 
usual remarkable firmness, and his efforts in contending with, 
and attempting to master the disease, are described as gigantic. 
In the course of the month the attack was repeated four times ; 
the violence of the disorder at length yielded to the remedies 
which his physicians advised, such as bleeding, cold bathing, 
perfect relaxation of mind, &c., and he gradually recovered. 
An accident, however, happened a few days after his first illness, 
which was ill calculated to aid the efforts of his medical advisers. 
A Suliote, accompanied by the late Marco Botzaris’ little 
boy and another man, walked into the Seraglio—a place, which 
before lord Byron’s arrival had been used as a sort of fortress 
and barrack for the Suliotes, and out of which they were 
ejected with great difficulty for the reception of the committee 
stores, and for the occupation of the engineers, who required 
it for a laboratory. The centinel on guard ordered the Suliotes 
to retire; which being a species of motion to which Suliotes 
are not accustomed, the man carelessly advanced. Upon 
which the sergeant of the guard (a German) demanded his 
business, and receiving no satisfactory answer pushed him 
back, These wild warriors, who will dream for years of a 
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blow if cvenes is out of their power, are not slow to follow up a 
push. The Suliote struck again—the sergeant and he closed and 
struggled, when the Suliote drew a pistol from his belt. The ser- 
ps wrenched it out of his hand and blew the powder out of 

e pan. At this moment captain Sass, a Swede, seeing the fray, 
came up and ordered the man to be taken to the guardroom. 
The Suliote was then disposed to depart; and would have done 
so if the sergeant would have permitted him. Unfortunately 
captain Sass did not confine himself to merely giving the order 
for his arrest ; for when the Suliote anand to get away, cap- 
tain Sass drew his sword and struck him with the flat part of it ; 
whereupon the enraged Greek flew upon him with a pistol in 
one hand, and the sabre in the other ; and at the same moment 
nearly cut off the captain’s right arm and shot him through the 
head with the other. Captain Sass, who was remarkable for his 
mild and courageous character, expired in a few minutes. The 
Suliote also was a man of distinguished bravery. This was a 
serious affair, and great apprehensions were entertained that it 
would not end here. The Suliotes refused to surrender the man 
to justice, alleging that he had been struck, which, in Suliote 
law, justifies-all the consequences which may follow. 

In a letter dated a few days after lord Byron's first attack, 
toa friend in Zante he speaks of himself as rapidly recover- 
ing :—“ I am a good deal better, tho’ of course weakly ; 
the leeches took too much blood from my temples the da 
after, and there was some difficulty in stopping it, but I have 
since been up daily, and out in boats or on horseback ; to-day 
I have taken a warm bath, and live as temperately as well can 
be, without any liquid but water, and without any animal food.” 
He then adds, “ besides the four Turks sent to Patras, I have 
obtained the release of four and twenty women and children, 
and sent them to Prevesa, that the English consul general ma 
consign them to their relatives. I did this at their own desire.” 
After recurring to some other subjects, the letter concludes 
thus :—“ Matters are here a little embroiled with the Suliotes, 
foreigners, &c., but I still hope better things, and will stand by 
the cause so long as my health and circumstances will permit 
me to be pappoeel useful.” 

Notwithstanding lord Byron’s improvement in health, his 
friends felt from the first that he ought to. try a change of air. 
Messolonghi is a flat, marshy, and pestilential place, and except 
for purposes of utility, never would have been selected for his 
residence. A gentleman of Zante wrote to him early in March, 
to induce him to return to that island for a time ; to his letter 
the following answer was received on the 10th: 
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“Tam extremely obliged by your offer of your country house, 
as for all other kindness, in case my health should require my 
removal, but I cannot quit Greece while there is a chance of 
my being of (even supposed) utility,—there is a stake worth 
millions such as I am,—and while I can stand at all, I must 
stand by the cause. While I say this, I am aware of the 
difficulties, and dissentions, and defects, of the Greeks them- 
selves; but allowance must be made for them by all reasonable 
people.” 

It may well be supposed after so severe a fit of illness, and 
that in a great measure superinduced by the conduct of the 
troops he had taken into his pay and treated with the height 
of generosity, that he was in no humour to pursue his scheme 
against Lepanto—supposing that his state of health had been 
such as to bear the fatigue of a campaign in Greece. The 
Suliotes, however, shewed some signs of repentance and offered 
to place themselves at his lordship’s disposal. They had how- 
ever another objection to the nature of the service. In a letter 
which colonal Stanhope wrote to-lord Byron on the 6th of March, 
from Athens, he tells his lordship that he had bivouacked on 
the 21st of February in the hut of the prefect of the Lepanto 
district, who had just had a conference with the garrison of 
that place. This man said, that if lord Byron would march 
there with a considerable force and the arrears due to the 
troops, that the fortress would be surrendered ; and colonal 8. 
adds a pressing entreaty that lord Byron would proceed there 
immediately, and take advantage of this disposition on the part 
of the garrison. To this his lordship has appended this note : 
“ the Suliotes have declined marching against Lepanto, saying 
that ‘ they would not fight against stone walls.’ Colonel 8. also 
knows their conduct here, in other respects lately.” We may 
conclude that the expedition to Lepanto was not thought of 
after this time. 

This same letter, which communicated to lord Byron the 
facility with which Lepanto might be taken, also announced 
the intention of Ulysses (Odysseus) to summon a congress of 
chiefs at Salona, to consider of a mode of uniting more closely 
the interests of Eastern and Western Greece, and arranging 
between them some method of strict co-operation. The whole 
of these two districts are all subordinate to their respective 

overnments, aiid as the Turkish army was expected to come 
down, it was supposed by Odysseus that some plan of acting 
in concert might be hit upon, which would not only enable 
them to resist the enemy with greater effect, but likewise 
rapidly advance the progress of civilization and the authority 
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of the government and constitution; Odysseus, who had the 
most influence in Eastern Greece, and was able to collect all 
the chiefs of his own district, was most desirous of prevailing 
upon Mavrocordatos and lord Byron, who were all-powerful in 
the opposite territory, to be present at this Congress, which he 
proposed to hold at Salona, a town nearly on the confines of the 
twodepartments. Twoagents were sent to persuade them to join 
in the design and repair to Salona. Odysseus himself, first 
despatched Mr. Finlay, and after him captain Humphries went 
over to Messolonghi with all haste by desire of colonel Stanhope. 
The latter succeeded: lord Byron, as may be supposed, was 
well disposed to the measure, but his consent was for some 
time held back by -the Prince, who had reasons for not ap- 
proving the Congress. Mavrocordatos was always averse to 
meeting Odysseus, a man of a very different character from 
himself nor did he relish the idea of lord Byron’s quitting the 
seat of his government. It was however apparently settled that 
both should attend at Salona, as we learn from a letter from his 
lordship to colonel Stanhope at Athens, directly accepting the 
invitation on the part of both, as well as from another, dated the 
22nd March, to his agent, of which the following is an extract : 

“Tn a few days P. Mavrocordatos and myself with a consider- 
able escort, intend to proceed to Salona at the request of 
Ulysses and the chiefs.of Eastern Greece ; and to take mea- 
sures offensive and defensive for the ensuing campaign. Mavro- 
cordatos is almost recalled by the new Government to the 
Morea, (to take the lead I rather think), and they have written 
to propose to me, to go either to the Morea with him, or to take the 
general direction of affairs in this quarter with general Londos, 
andany other I may chooseto forma council. Andrea Londos is 
my old friend and acquaintance since we were lads in Greece to- 
—- It would be difficult to give a positive answer till the 

alona meeting is over; but I am willing to serve them in any 
capacity they please, either commanding or commanded—it is 
much the same to me as long as I can be of any presumed use 
to them. Excuse haste—it is late—and I have been several 
hours on horseback in a country so miry after the rains, that 
every hundred yards brings you to a brook or a ditch, of 
whose depth, width, colour, and contents, both my horses and 
their riders have brought away many tokens.’ 

They did not, however, set out in a few days as it seems to have 
been intended. In the Government, which since lord Byron’s 
arrival at Messolonghi had been changed, the civil and island in- 
terest now greatly preponderated, and consequently by it a con- 
gress of military chiefs was looked upon with some jealousy and 
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most unjustly styled an unconstitutional measure. Mavrocorda~ 
tos’s views were now those of the Government, so that in addi- 
tion tohis private motives, he had also a public interest in with- 
holding lord Byron from Salona. Various pretexts were urged for 
delay—among others, whether a true or a pretended one is not 
exactly ascertained, adesign of delivering up Messolonghi to 
the Turks was alleged against the Suliotes. But at last came 
lord Byron’s fatal illness and all schemes of congresses and cam~ 
paigns were for a time forgotten in the apprehensions entertained 
for his life, and in the subsequent lamentations over his death : 
the meeting took place at Salona, on the 16th of April; Mavro- 
cordatos was not there, and lord Byron was on his death-bed. 
The last moments of great men have always been a subject of 
deep interest, and are thought to be pregnant with instruction. 
Surely if the death-bed of any man will fix attention, it is 
that of one upon whose most trifling action the eyes of all 
Europe has been fixed for ten years with an anxious and minute 
curiosity, of which the annals of literature afford no previous 
example. We are enabled to present our readers with a very 
detailed report of lord Byron’s last illness: it is collected from 
the mouth of Mr. Fletcher, who has been for more than twenty 
years his faithful and confidential attendant. It is very possible 
that the account may containinaccuracies ; the agitation of the 
scene may have created some confusion in the mind of an 
humble but an affectionate friend; memory may, it is possible, 
in some trifling instances, have played him false: and some of 
the thoughts may have been changed either in the sense or in the 
expression, or by passing through the mind of an uneducated man. 
But we are convinced of the general accuracy of the whole, and 
consider ourselves very fortunate in being the means of pre- 
serving so affecting and interesting a history of the last days of 
the greatest and the truest poet that England has for some time 
roduced. 
Pe My master” says Mr. Fletcher, “ continued his usual custom 
of riding daily when the weather would permit, until the 9th of 
April. But on that ill-fated day, he got very wet, and on his return 
home, his lordship changed the sari of his dress, but he had 
been too long in his wet clothes, and the cold, of which he had 
- complained more or less ever since we left Cephalonia, made this 
attack be more severely felt. Though rather feverish during the 
night, his lordship slept pretty well, but complained in the morn- 
ing of a pain in his bones and a head-ache: this did not, however, 
prevent him from taking a ride in the afternoon, which I grieve 
to say was his last. On his return, my master said that the 
saddle was not perfectly dry, from being so wet the day before, 
and observed that he thought it had made him worse, His 
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lordship was again visited by the same slow fever, and I was 
sorry to perceive on the next morning, that his illness appeared 
to be increasing. He was very low, and complained of not 
having had any sleep during the night. His lordship’s appetite 
was also quite gone. I prepared a little arrow-root, of which he 
took three or four squetide, saying it was very good, but 
eould take no more. It was not till the third day, the 12th, 
that I began to be alarmed for my master. In all his former 
colds, he always slept well and was never affected by this slow 
fever. I therefore went to Dr. Bruno and Mr. Millingen, the 
two medical attendants, and inquired minutely into every cir- 
cumstance connected with my master’s present illness : both 
teplied that there was no danger, and I might make myseif per- 
fectly easy on the subject, for all would be well in a few days. 
This was on the 13th ; on the following day, I found my master 
in such a state,that I could not feel happy without supplicating 
that he would send to Zante for Dr. Thomas: after expressing 
my fears lest his lordship should get worse, he desired me to 
consult the doctors, which I did, and was told there was no 
eceasion for calling in any person, as they hoped all would be 
well ina few days. Here I should remark, that his lordship 
repeatedly said in the course of the day, he was sure the doctors 
did not understand his disease ; to which I answered, then my 
lord have other advice by all means. “ They tell me,” said his 
lordship, “ that it is only a common cold, which you know I 
have had a thousand times.” Iam sure my lord, said I, that 
you never had one of so serious a nature. “I think I never 

»’ was his lordship’s answer. I repeated my supplications 
that Dr. Thomas should be sent for on the 15th, and was again 
assured that my master would be better in two or three days. 
After these confident assurances, I did not renew my entreaties 
until it was too late. With respect to the medicines that were 
given to my master, I could not — myself that those of 
a strong purgative nature were the best adapted for his com- 
plaint, concluding that, as he had nothing on his stomach, the 
only effect would be to create pain: indeed this must have been 
the case with a person in pahet health. The whole nourish- 
ment taken by my master for the last eight days, consisted of 
a small quantity of broth at two or three different times, and two 
— of arrow-root on the 18th, the day before his death. 
The first time I heard of there being any intention of bleeding 
his lordship, was on the 15th, when it was proposed by Dr. 
Bruno, but objected to at first by my master, who asked Mr. 
Millingen if there was any very great reason for taking blood : 
the latter replied that it might be of service, but added that it 
could be deferred til} the next day. And accordingly my master 
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was bled in the right arm, on the evening of the 16th, and a 
pound of blood was taken. I observed at the time, that it had 
a most inflamed appearance. Dr. Bruno now began to say he 
had frequently urged my master to be bled, but that he always 
refused ; a long dispute now arose about the time that had 
been lost, and the necessity of seeing for medical assistance to 
Zante, upon which I was informed for the first time, that it 
would be of no use, as my master would be better, or no more, 
before the arrival of Dr. Thomas.* His lordship continued to 
get worse, but Dr. Bruno said, he thought letting blood again 
would save his life, and I lost no time in telling my master 
how necessary it was to comply with the doctor’s wishes ; to 
this he replied by saying, he feared they knew nothing about 
his disorder, and then stretching out his arm said, “ here, take 
my arm and do whatever you like.” His lordship continued to 
get weaker, and on the 17th he was bled twice in the morning, 
and at 2 o’clock in the afternoon; the bleeding at both times 
was followed by fainting fits, and he would have fallen down 
more than once, had I not caught him in my arms. In order to 
prevent such an accident, I took care not to let his lordship 
stir without supporting him. On this re my master said tome 
twice—‘ I cannot sleep, and you well know I have not been 
able to sleep for more than a week : I know,” added his lordship, 
“ that a man can only be a certain time without sleep, and then 
he must go mad iinet any one being able to save him, and 
I would ten times sooner shoot myself than be mad, for I am 
not afraid of dying, I am more fit to die than people think.” 
I do not, however, believe that his lordship had any appre- 
hension of his fate till the day after, the 18th, when he said, 
“ [ fear you and Tita will be ill by sitting up constantly night 
and day.” I answered, “ we shall never leave your Landon 

till you are better.” As my master had a slight fit of deli- 





* It may be right to give Dr. Bruno’s own account of this matter: the 
reader will fra the very extraordinary speech he attributes to his patient; 
a speech arguing, one would think, an attack of delirium, before which 
he certainly ought to have been bled: — ‘‘ Una febbre infiammatoria, 
la quale si accrebbe di giorno in giorno, perch? non volle mai lasciarsi 
cavar sangue ; ed essendo stato minacciato dal suo medico pid volte che 
sarebbe certamente perito +e quella febbre infiammatoria se non si 
lasciava trar sangue, esso gli rispondeva Voi Dottore volete farvi onore 
della guarigione, eppericd mi dite che 2 grave la mia malattia ; ma io non mi 
lassiers mai toccare il sangue : alle replicate preghiere, e minaccie dei suoi 
amici che sarebbe indubitamente perito se non permettera ai medici di 
cavargli sangue, esso diceva; se é destinato che io debba perire di quésta 
maluttia, morird egualmente, sia che mi si cavi tutto il sangue, sia, che non 
me lo tocchine, eppericd non voglio cavate di sangue,”? 
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rium on the 16th, I took care to remove the pistols and 
stiletto which had hitherto been kept at his bed side in the 
night. On the 18th his lordship ie inet me frequently, and 
seemed to be very much dissatisfied with his medical treat- 
ment. I then said, “ Do allow me to send for Dr. Thomas,” to 
which he answered, “ do so, but be quick. I am only sorry I 
did not let you do so before, as I am sure they have mistaken 
my disease ; write yourself, for I know they would not like to 
see other doctors here.’’ I did not lose a moment in obeying 
ee master’s orders, and on informing Dr. Bruno and Mr. 

illingen of it, they said it was very right, as they now began 
to be afraid themselves. On returning to my master’s room, 
his first words were, “ Have you sent?” “I have, my lord,” was 
my answer; upon which he said, “ You have done right, for I 
should like to know what is the matter with me.” Although 
his lordship did not appear to think his dissolution was so 
near, I could perceive he was getting weaker every hour, and 
he even began to have occasional fits of delirium. He 
afterwards said, “I now begin to think I am seriously ill, 
and in case I should be taken off suddenly, I wish to give 
ou several directions which I hope you will be particular 
in seeing executed.” I answered I would, in case such an 
event came to pass, but expressed a hope that he would 
live many years, to execute them much better himself, than 
I could. To this my master replied, “ No, it is now nearly 
over”—and then added, “I must tell you all without 
losing a moment.” I then said, “ Shall I go my lord, and 
fetch pen, ink, and paper?” ‘ Oh! my God, no—you will 
lose too much time, and | have it not to spare, for my time is 
now short,” said his lordship, and immediately after, “ Now, 
pay attention ;” his lordship commenced by saying, “ You will 
be provided for.” I begged him, however, to proceed with 
things of more consequence, he then continued, ‘‘ Oh, my poor 
dear child! my dear Ada! my God, could I but have seen her ! 
give her my blessing—and my dear sister Augusta and her 
children ;—and you will go to lady Byron, and sa tell 
her every thing—you are friends with her.” His lordship 
appeared to be greatly affected at this moment. Here my 
master’s voice failed him, so that I could only catch a word at 
intervals, but he kept muttering something very seriously for 
some time, and would often raise his voice and say, “ Fletcher, 
now if you do not execute every order which I have given you, 
I will torment you hereafter if possible.” Here I told’ his 
lordship in a state of the greatest perplexity, that I had not 
understood a word of what he said, to which he replied, “ Oh, 
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my God! then all is lost! for it is now too late—can it be 
age you have not understood me?” “ No, my lord,” said 

» “ but I pray you to try and inform me once more.” ‘“ How 
can I?” rejoined my master, “ it is now too late and all is over.” 
I said, “ Not our will, but God’s be done,” and he answered 
“ Yes, not mine be done—but I will try ” His lordship 
did indeed make several efforts to speak, but could only repeat 
two or three words at a time, such as, “ my wife! my child! 
my sister! you know all—you must say all—you know my 
wishes ;”’ the rest was quite unintelligible. A consultation was 
now held (about noon), when it was determined to administer 
some Peruvian bark and wine. My master had now been nine 
days without any sustenance whatever, except what I have 
already mentioned. With the exception of afew words which 
can only interest those to whom they were addressed, and which, 
if required, I shall communicate to themselves, it was impossible 
to understand anything his lordship said after taking the bark. 
He expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked whether I 
should call Mr. Parry, to which he replied, “ Yes, you may call 
him.” Mr. Parry desired him to compose himself. He shed 
tears, and, apparently, sunk into a slumber. Mr. Parry went 
away, expecting to find him refreshed on his return—but it 
was the commencement of the lethargy preceding his death. 
The last words I heard my master utter were at 6 o'clock on 
the evening of the 18th, when he said, “ I must sleep now;” 
upon which he laid down never to rise again! for he did not 
move hand or foot during the following twenty-four hours. His 
lordship appeared, however, to be in a state of suffocation at 
intervals, and had a frequent rattling in the throat; on these 
occasions, I called Tita to aSsist me in raising his head, and I 
thought he seemed to get quite stiff. The rattling and choak- 
ing in the throat took place every half hour; and we continued 
to raise his head whenever the fit came on, till 6 o’clock in the 
evening of the 19th, when I saw my master open his eyes and 
then shut them, but without showing any symptom of pain, or 
moving hand or foot. “ Oh! my God!” I exclaimed, “ I fear 
his Ship is gone.” The doctors then felt his pulse, and said, 
“ You are right—he is gone.” ’ 

Of lord Byron’s friends in Greece, those whom one should 
have wished to have been present during his last illness, were 
scattered about the country: colonel Stanhope was at Salona ; 
Mr. Trelawny arrived at Messolonghi very soon after the fatal 
event ; “ With all my anxiety,” he says in a letter written im- 
mediately after, and dated Messolonghi, “ I could not get here 
before the third day. It was the second after having crossed 
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the first great torrent, that I met some soldiers from Messo- 
longhi, I then rode back and demanded of a stranger—the 
news from Messolonghi—I heard nothing more than /ord Byron 
is dead, and I passed on in gloomy silence.” It was at his desire 
that Dr. Bruno drew up his report of the examination: of lord 
Byron’s body. ‘This report we shall here insert, though it has 
been printed in the newspapers. But, partly owing to the 
vagueness of the original, and partly to the translator’s ignorance 
of anatomy, it has been hitherto perfectly unintelligible. 

* 1. On opening the a of lord Byron the bones of the 
head were found extremely hard, exhibiting no appearance of 
suture, like the cranium of an octogenarian, so that the skull 
had the appearance of one uniform hone : there seemed to be 
no diploé, and the sinus frontalis was wanting. 

2. The dura mater was so firmly attached to the internal 
parietes of the cranium, that the reiterated attempts of two 
strong men were insufficient to detach it, and the vessels of 
that membrane were completely injected with blood. It was 
united from point to point by membranous bridles to the pia 
mater. 

3. Between the pia mater and the convolutions of the brain 
were found many globules of air with exudation of lymph and 
numerous adhesions. 

4. The great falx of the dura mater was firmly attached to 
both hemispheres by membranous bridles; and its vessels 
were turgid with blood. 

5. On dividing the medullary substance of the brain, the 
exudation of blood from the minute vessels produced specks of 
a bright red colour. An extravasation of about 20z. of bloody 
serum was found beneath the pons Varolii, at the base of the 
hemispheres, and in the two superior or lateral ventricles, a 
similar extravasation was discovered at the base of the cere- 
bellum and the usual effects of inflammation were observable 
throughout the cerebrum. 

6. The medullary substance was in more than ordinary pro- 
nena to the corticle and of the usual consistency. The cere- 

rum and the cerebellum, without the membranes, weighed 6lbs. 
(mediche). 

7. The channels or sulci of the blood-vessels on the internal 
surface of the cranium, were more numerous than usual, but small. 

8. The lungs were perfectly healthy, but of much more 
than ordinary volume (gigantiselle). 

9. Between the pericardium and the heart there was about 
an ounce of lymph, And the heart itself was of greater size 
than usual, but its muscular substance was extremely flaccid, 

10, The liver was much smaller than usual, as was algo 
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the gall-bladder, which contained air instead of bile. The 
intestines were of a deep bilious hue and distended with air. 

11, The kidneys were very large but healthy, and the vesica 
relatively small. 

Judging from the observations marked 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 10 and 
11, the physician who attended lord Byron concludes, that 
he might probably have recovered from his illness, had he sub- 
mitted to the loss of blood which was recommended at the 
commencement of the disease. He thinks, however, that he 
can declare with tolerable certainty, from the appearances 1, 8 
and 9, that his lordship could not have survived many years, on 
account of his habitual exposure to the causes of disease, both 
from his habitual mental exertion, his excessive occupation, 
and a constant state of indigestion.” 

From this account of the examination of the body, it is plain 
that lord Byron died in consequence of inflammation of the 
brain : at least if the appearances really were as described. The 
cause of the attack was clearly his exposure to wet and cold on 
the 9th of April. By this exposure fever was excited. His 
brain was predisposed to disease, as is evident from the attack 
of convulsion from which he was scarcely yet recovered ; and the 
fever once produced, excited inflammation in the brain the more 
readily on account of the predisposition to disease which had 
hades been manifested in that organ. That he might have been 
saved by early and copious bleeding, and other appropriate reme- 
dies, is certain. That his medical attendants had not, until it was 
too late to do any thing, any suspicion of the true nature of his 
disease, we are fully satisfied, Nothing is known of any inten- 
tion to bleed until the 15th, that is, the 6th day of the disease, 
and then one of the medical attendants expresses in a very vague 
manner his opinion of the remedy : “ it might be of service, but 
it could be deferred till the next day.” Could any man, who 
was led by the symptoms to suspect such a state of the 
organ as was revealed by inspection thus speak. When Dr. 
Bruno, in his report, speaks of taking blood in the early stage 
“in grande abbondanza,” he speaks instructed by dissection. 
Were we to place implicit confidence in the accuracy of the 
report of lord Byron’s attendant, we should doubt, from all the 
circumstances, his having proposed, in an early stage, copious 
bleeding to his patient, and his lordship’s refusal to submit to 
the treatment. He called his complaint a cold, and said the 
patient would: be well in a few days, and no physician would 
propose copious bleeding under such circumstances, It seems 
to us that lord Byron’s penetration discovered their hesitation, 
and suspected the ignorance by which it was caused, and that 
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his suspicion was but too well founded. Without further evidence 
we should disbelieve in the total obliteration of the sutures ; 
and we may add that, all the inferences deduced from the 
alleged appearances in 1, 8, 9, &c, are absurd; they do not 
afford evidence enough to warrant the slightest conjecture 
relative to the length or the brevity of life. It is, however, but 
fair to add, that lord Byron always had a very decided objection 
to being bled; and Dr. Bruno’s own testimony which we have 
already quoted, ought to have its due weight. That lord Byron 
should have had an insurmountable objection to bleeding is extra- 
ordinary, and it in some measure confirms what he himself used 
to say, that he had no fear of death, but a perfect horror of pin. 

Lord Byron’s death was a severe blow to the people of Mes- 
solonghi, and they testified their sincere and deep sorrow by 
paying his remains all the honours their state could by any 
possibility invent and carry into execution. Buta people, when 
really animated by the passion of grief, requires no teaching 
or marshalling into the expression of their feelings. The rude 
and military mode, in which the inhabitants and soldiers of Mes- 
solonghi, and of other places, vented their lamentations over the 
body of their deceased patron and benefactor, touches the 
heart more deeply than the vain and empty pageantry of much 
more civilized states. 

Immediately after the death of Lord Byron and it was in- 
stantly known, for the whole town were watching the event, 
Prince Mavrocordatos published the following proclamation. 


Art. 1185. * Provisional Government of Western Greece.’ 

‘ The present day of festivity and rejoicing, is turned into 
one of sorrow and mourning. 

‘ The lord Noel Byron departed this life at six o’clock last 
night, after an illness of ten days : his death being caused by an 
inflammatory fever. Such was the effect of his lordship’s iliness 
on the public mind, that all classes had forgotten their usual 
recreations of Easter, even before the afflicting end was appre- 
hended. 

* The loss of this illustrious individual is undoubtedly to be 
deplored by all Greece ; but it must be more especially a subject 
of lamentation at Messolonghi, where his generosity has been 
so conspicuously displayed, and of which he had even become 
a citizen, with the ulterior determination of participating in all 
the dangers of the war. 

‘ Every body is acquainted with the beneficent acts of his 
lordship, and none can cease to hail his name, as that of a real 
benefactor. 


‘ Wntil, therefore, the final determination of the national go- 
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vernment be known, and by virtue of the powers with which it 
has been pleased to invest me: I hereby decree, 

* Ist. to morrow morning at daylight, 37 minute guns will 
be fired from the grand battery, being the number which cor- 
responds with the age of the illustrious deceased. 

‘2nd. All the public offices even to the tribunals are to re- 
main closed for three successive days. 

3rd. All the shops except those in which provisions or medi- 
cines are sold, will also be shut: and it is strictly‘enjoined, that 
every species of public amusement, and other demonstrations 
of festivity at Easter may be suspended. 

‘ ‘4th. A general mourning will be observed for twenty one 
ays. 

‘ 5th. Prayers and a funeral service are to be offered up in all 
the churches. 


(Signed) A. MAvRocoRDATOs. 
Given at Messolonghi Giorcivus Pratpis, 
this 19th day of April, 1824. Secretary. 


There appears to have been considerable difficulty in fixing 
upon the place of interment. No directions had been left by 
lord Byron—and no one could speak as to the wishes 
he might have entertained on the point. After the embalm- 
ment, the first step was to send the body to Zante where the 
authorities were to decide as to its ultimate destination. Lord 
Sidney Osborne, a relation of lord Byron by marriage, the Se- 
ecretary of the Senate at Corfu, repaired to Zante to meet it. It 
was his wish and that of some others, that his lordship should 
be interred in that Island—a proposition which was received 
with indignation and most decidedly opposed by the majority 
of the English. By one it was proposed that his remains 
should have been deposited in the temple of Theseus or in the 
Parthenon, at Athens, and as some importance might have been 
attached to the circumstance by the Greeks, and as there is 
something consolatory in the idea of lord Byron reposing at 
last in so venerable a spot, thus re-consecrating, as it were, the 
sacred land of the arts and the muses, we cannot but lament 
that the measure was not listened to. Ulysses sent an express to 
Messolonghi, to solicit that his ashes might be laid in Athens; the 
body had then, however, reached Zante, and it appearing to be the 
almost unanimous wish of the English that it should be sent to 
England, for public burial in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, 
the Resident of the Island yielded ; the Florida was taken up for 
that purpose—and the whole English public know the result. 

It was not only at Messolonghi, but throughout the whole of 
Greece that the death of lord Byron was felt as a calamity in 
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itself and a bad omen for the future. Lord Byron went to the 
Greeks not under the same circumstances that any other man of 
equal genius might have done. He had been the poet of Greece— 
more than any other man he had turned the attention of Europe 
on modern Greece. By his eloquent and spirit-stirring strains, 
he had himself powerfully co-operated in raising the enthusiasm 
of regeneration which now reigns in Greece. All this gave to his 
arrival there, to use the phrase of a letter written while he was 
expected, something like the character “ of the coming of a 
Messiah.” Proportionate, doubtless, was the disappointment, 
grief, and depression, when his mission ended before he had 
effected any thing of importance.— Fortunately the success of the 
Greeks depends not upon the efforts of any single man. Her for- 
tune is sure and must be made by the force of uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances: by the character of the country, by the present 
ignorance and the former brutality of its oppressors, by Greek 
ingenuity, dexterity, and perseverance, traits stamped upon them 
by ages of servitude, now turned with a spirit of stern revenge 
upon those who made such qualities necessary—by the fortunate 
accidents which kept a host of consummate generals in the cha- 
racter of bandit robbers and shepherd chiefs, watching the moment 
when they might assume a more generous trade, and on a larger 
seale revenge the wrongs of a race of mountain warriors.— By these 
and a multitude of other causes which might be enumerated, the 
fate of Greece is certain. We repeat with the most earnest 
assurance to those who still doubt, and with the most intimate 
knowledge of all the facts which have taken place, that the ulti- 
mate independence of Greece is secure. The only question at 
stake is the rapidity of the events which may lead to so desir- 
able a consummation—so desirable to those who delight in the 
happiness and improvement of mankind—so delightful to those 
who have the increased prosperity of England at heart. It is here 
that lord Byron might have been useful: by healing divisions, 
by exciting dormant energies, by ennobling and celebrating the 
cause, he might perhaps have accelerated the progress of Greece 
towards the wished for goal. Buteven here, though his life was 
not to be spared, his death may be useful—the death-place of 
such a man must be in itself illustrious. The Greeks will not des- 
pair when they think how great a sacrifice has been made for 
them : the eyes of all Europe are turned to the spot in which he 
breathed his last. No man who knows that lord Byron’s name 
and fame were more universal than those of any other then or 
now existing, can be indifferent to the cause for which he spent 
his last energies—on which he bent his last thoughts—the cause 
for which he Diep. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





1.—The Birds of Aristophanes, translated by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 
with Notes. Taylor and Hessey, London, 1824. 8vo. 


Ir is the fashion of the present day to read and admire Aristophanes: 
it was the fashion of the good old times of our fathers to abuse a writer 
whom they could not understand, and to adopt the common outery 
against his obscenity and grossness. ‘These prejudices, which originated 
in ignorance, are disappearing as he is better explained ; and by the in« 
dustry of modern scholars, we are now enabled to form « more correct judg« 
ment of this singular portion of Grecian literature. Aristophanes was 
formerly known, to many, only through a bad Latin version, the most 
awkward and unseemly dress in which he could be introduced to our 
notice. If we turn to the old translations we may pardon Voltaire for 
his sarcastic sneer at the comic poet :* the heavy, stale, and senseless Latin 
in Kuster’s édition would soon exhaust the patience of a man blesse 
with a larger stock of that virtue than the French philosopher. Mr. 
Carey has endeavoured to recommend the Birds of Aristophanes to us by 
the first metrical version of this play that we possess in English. 

This fantastic and amusing composition is characterized by the most 
uncommon incidents, and the strangest devices: it is full of the most 
extravagant fun and joke—all established order is inverted—the birds get 
the upper hand and turn lords and masters : the Gods are kept confined in 
their aerial habitations, and men worship these new deities ; there is an 
end to the present system of things. The poet seems almost carried away 
by his own sportive imagination, and to triumph in the wildness of his 
creative fancy. But it was the chief merit of Aristophanes, to be always 
combating the vices, and laughing at the follies of his day: he never 
loses sight of this important object, and we cannot help thinking, with 
the old critic, in opposition to a very high authority (Schlegel), that this 
play contains as much satire on the Athenians as any of his extant pro 
ductions. It was, however, skilfully disguised: it was mingled with 
the most whimsical fiction, and embodied in beautiful and enchanting 
language. 

It isnot possible, for any translation, however well executed, to give 
to a mere English reader that gratification which all experience who 
can understand the original. The want of sufficient acquaintance and 
familiarity with the history, politics, and manners of ancient Greece, 
must necessarily lessen any interest which these plays are calculated to 
excite ; besides, the inadequacy of all versions, that we have seen will 
account for much of the heaviness that the reader will find in the English 
translations. 

We cannot compliment Mr. Carey on his success, in equipping Aristo- 
phanes in a new English costume ; he seems very uneasy in this dress, 
and can scarcely be recognized by one who has known him only in his 
ancient habiliments. The more poetical parts of the play must have 
tempted him to undertake the task: in the art of rhyming he doubtless 





* “ Ce peete comique qui n’est ni comique ni poete,” &c. 
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feels confident in his powers, and is perhaps rather anxious to display 
them. These are the best parts of his work, and several passages to 
which we shall refer the reader have considerable merit. But the dia- 
logue is intolerably dull; it is worse than Mitchell’s, and fairly rivals 
Dunster’s translation. Mr. Carey considers Massinger the best model 
of a versification adapted to comedy, and his own, we presume, was in- 
tended as an imitation of the style of that excellent dramatic writer. 
This is a discovery that could not be made without the benefit of the 
hint in his preface. It is not the sense he gives to the original we are 
disposed to find fault with ; the version is generally correct, and often 
literally faithful: but there is such a total absence of spirit and ease, 
such a poverty of language and idiomatic turn, that some of the liveliest 
scenes become, in this version, bald, disjointed, stupid gossip. It is 
no excuse to say, that his favourite model, Massinger, has many passages 
as prosaic and stiff. Massinger’s best parts, such as we may see in the 
Very Woman, and other plays, have a graceful ease and harmony, with 
a correctness of phrase and idiom, which Mr. Carey has not attained to. 
If he attempts to be idiomatic, he introduces some vulgar expression, 
such for instance, as ‘ I'll do for thee, or ‘ well to do:’ when he is ver- 
bally literal, which is often the case, his lines encumbered with exple- 
tives, fall heavily on the ear, like the dull monotonous construing of a 
blubbering school-boy. 

We take the following passage at random :— 
© Pistheteras. Midway earth you know is air. As therefore, 

We, if we'd go to Pitho, needs must ask 

Of the Becotians to afford a passage : 

E’en so, when men make offerings to the Gods, 
Unless the Gods to you pay tribute, ye 

Shall not allow the savoury steams to pass, 

As through an alien state and your own chaos. 

‘ Epops. Hurrah! Hurrah! By earth, and gins, and nets and traps, 
I never heard a cleverer device, 

So that ye shall found the city jointly with us, 
Permission first obtained of th’ other birds.’ 

After the numerous unsuccessful attempts at a version of the dialogue 
part, it appears almost impossible to unite, with any degree of ease and 
harmony, a strict attention to the meaning of the original. Cumberland’s 
translation of the Clouds is the best specimen we have ; and even this 
cannot always escape the charge of stiffness and pomp. Mr. Mitchell, 
in his last performance, the Wasps, appears fully sensible of this diffi- 
culty: he accordingly comes on,* “ piping, dancing, hopping, fig- 
—_— and wing-ciapping,” while the two poor wearied devils in 

ristophanes naturally enough talk in drowsy iambics—they were tired 
with watching, and could hardly keep their eyes open. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
Sosias says to Xanthias. ‘ Ho, you rogue,—what is the matter with 
you, Xanthias ?’ 





* Mitchell's translation of the Demagogues, p. 204, 
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The sleepy slave replies‘ I am studying how to put an end ta this 
night’s watch.’ 
Mr. MiTcHELL. 
Sosias. ‘ Why Xanthias, my toy, why what ails the poor boy! 
Some infection upon him is creeping. 
Xanthias. ‘ These eyes so much ache, that a lesson they take, 
In the [yawns] sweet little science of sleeping.’ 
If the reader proceeds much further, he will feel inclined to take a few 
lessons in this same science. 

Mr. C. might have printed the greater part of his prose in that modest, 
unassuming form, and by striking out a few awkward inversions of 
phrase, and a few supernumerary ‘ do’s’ and ‘ dids’ and ‘ ifs’ and ‘ so thats,’ 
he might have turned the Greek into tolerably good English. We see 
no objection to printing the following passages, as they will be read. 

* Nept. But Hercules, come, what shall we do? Herc. You know 
my sentiments, that I would throttle the rascal whoe’er he be, that has 
walled out the Gods. Nept. Nay, but my good friend, our instructions 
are to accommodate matters. Herc. Doubly so am I disposed to throttle 
him. Pisthet. Some one hand the cheese-rasper. Bring me the spice. 
Ho, there! I want the cheese. Make the embers burn,’ &c. 

* Now, indeed, they (men) stoop under the shelter of the clouds, and 
swear false oaths: but if the birds were your allies, should one swear by 
the Raven and by Jove, and break his oath, the raven, as he pass’d, 
might unawares fly at him, and so peck his eye out: a stroke. Nept. 
By Neptune, there is some truth in that.’ 

The pas os THD’ CDaoxs vow Peace Tov Tngia Tov Emo’ O¢ oems iyéver’ 
ix Tay deviwy, is rather obscure. 

* Who told us that these two would show us where 
We might find Tereus out, the Epops, him, 
Who was made bird—out of a bird.’ 
Mr. Carey’s translation gives no better sense than Brunck’s, and is less 
reconcileable to the Greek. He tells us in the note, that this was in- 
tended as a satire on the levity of the Athenians. Why may not the 
words ix tay éevéev have the meaning that they bear a few lines before. 
* Tereus of the bird-market, an old friend and fellow tradesman of Phi- 
locrates,” a very fit personage to recommend the travellers to. A little 
further :— 
‘ Where wilt thou take us next, into the rocks? 
[xara tiv weedy means, “ down to the rocks” 
For here I see no way. 
Pisthet. ‘ Nor here, by Jove, 
Not a footstep. 
Euelped. ‘ Nor doth not the raven tell thee 
— of the way ? 
isthet. Nought ; but is croaking stil], 
Just as he was erewhile. 

Euelped. ‘ But of the way 

What saith he now?’ &c., &e. 
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This is not very lively and amusing; perhaps the original may be 
thought rather heavy, and Mr.C. has the merit of making it heavier still. 
Double negatives are coming into use ; there are several instances of the 
new mode in this version. We think it unnecessary to give many specimens 
of the dialogue part: with the exception of the trochaics in the 4th and 5th 
scene, it is of the samecharacter as the samples produced —The present trans- 
lators of Aristophanes are labouring hard to reform our language and in- 
troduce a new phraseology. To Mr. Mitchell we give the first rank : it is 
impossible for one who has not read his translation of the Wasps, to 
imagine what a variety of choice words and phrases he has there heaped 
together ; they are not the old and obsolete terms that he so profusely 
scattered in our early dramatists: they are new forms, not the worse 
for being unintelligible, nor the less valuable because they are innumer- 
able. Mr. C. has done a little in the cause, but he has not attained to 
such beauties as the following: an eagle grasping a shield ‘ with most 
violent tension’—and ‘ nerves and muscles, and nerves strangely erring of 
my hands the sword bilk,’ and ‘ your story my ear fain would win it’ &c. 
&c. &c. Mr. M. ‘ plies the ocean’ and ‘plies his teeth.’ Mr. C. also, 
who is, in many respects, an imitator ‘ plies thunder,’ and the birds on 
Hebrus bank ply, ‘ their random rout and revelry— 


* Come, says the Epops to Pistheteras*-— 
Pisthet. * Ah, but turn back this way.’ 
* Come let me seetell us, &c.’——Mr. C’s translation. 
Epops. ‘ Onward come.’ 
Pisthet. ‘ But, sir, we must hark back a little first.’ 


The words ‘ come let me see’ 9} 3v, Mr. C. has very improperly 
given to the Epops.— 
The prophet tells his oracle 
‘ First to Pandora of all powers on high, 
A ram with snowy fleece the altar dye.’ 


Let, subaud : as the grammars tell us—or there is no understanding it. 


‘ Blest the winged tribes that wear 
No fleece to fend the winter’s air.’ 


Another beautiful instance of the double negative. 
* nor did none, 
O’ th’ birds that are in command pass thee the sign ?’ 
A silly poet comes in and sings— 
Pisthet.— A mischief this we shall have trouble enough with, 
Unless we give him somewhat, and so rid him. 
Ho! thou’st a jerkin and a coat upon thee. 


iat [To one of the Attendants. 
Strip and impart to this sweet poet.’ 


Ls C. is often seduced by a rhyme to introduce a new combination of 
words. 
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‘ Muse that, from the forest brinks, 
Thy liquid measures oft dost trill, 
Tio, tio, tio, tina—’ 


There are several passages where we think the translator has slightly 
mistaken the meaning of the author: but these errors are neither 
numerous nor of such a nature as to detract much from the correctness of 
his version. We should not have noticed such trifles, if in his preface 
he had not told us, he trusted the version in the dialogue part would be 
found tolerably close to the original. This praise he may justly claim : 
and we cannot help thinking this translation will, on that account, be 
more useful to the Greek student than any that has appeared. It would 
be quite useless to attempt minute criticism on Mr. Mitchell’s version ; or 
to tie him down to the strict meaning of the original. He flutters about 
like the Iris of our poet, and jigs merrily along through many a line that 
we shall in vain look for in Aristophanes. 

Mr. C. is at home in the choral measures: some of these parts could 
not be done better. 


The Epops calls to his birds.— 


‘ Flock hither, flock hither, flock hither, 
Hilloah, hilioah, 

All ye of a feather, 

Wherever ye be, 

Whether barley ye gather 

Or seed on the lea: 

With a skip and a bound 

And a song of sweet sound, 

Flock ye hither to me.’ 


We recommend the reader to examine the remainder of the chorus, if 
he wishes to form a correct judgment of Mr. C.’s merit in this department 
of his business. 

The noble parabasis beginning “"Ays 3% Qucw avdees tpavediosr, &c. is 
on the whole well translated. There are some weak lines, and a few not 
very musical to the ear, but these we may excuse while he keeps so 
close to the original and gives us so little that is not in Aristophanes. 
All the pe from the beginning of the parabasis to the words ‘ cock of 
the stable’ is a good specimen of Mr. C.’s. poetical powers. 

The trochaics beginning oiiy ior duesvoy, 099’ novo 4 Qicas wraga he has 
with great delicacy adapted to the taste of modern times, and retained 
also the spirit of the original— 


‘ Of all the commodious and delicate things, 

There’s none to compare to a good pair of wings. 

If you, my spectators, had got them full grown, 

How many advantages then were your own ! 

If any among you were hungry, and tired 

Of some tragedy’s chorus, his dinner desired, 

He might spread them at once, and with ease fly away 
To his home, take a mouthful, and back to the play. 
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Or if some Patroclides among you should know 

A need more ignoble that urg’d him to go, 

’T were well he were off, not a soul oll complain 

Of his absence, nor fret ’till he flew back again : 

Or if in the boxes some spark should discover 

His mistress’s husband, the fortunate lover 

Might flutter his plumes, give the dame an embrace, 

And ere any had miss’d him, be back in his place. 

Oh surely the value of wings must be great, 

When with wicker ones only Diitrephes late 

To rise to the top of our knights has been able, 

From nothing grown great, and the cock of the stable.’ 

We have not room for further extracts, but this we felt bound to give 
in justice to Mr. Cary as a set-off against the iambic dialogue which we 
uoted. 

" The scene from the ‘ Peace’ at the end of the volume is perhaps better 
executed than any part we have referred to. 





2.—An Answer to a Pseudo Criticism of the Greek and English Lewicon, 
which appeared in the second number of the Westminster Review. By John 
Jones, LL. D. 8vo. Longman, & Co. 1824. 


WE are cordial friends to the right of appeal from our critical deci- 
sions to the supreme tribunal of the public: and are equally disposed 
to pay all due attention to any motion for a re-hearing in our own 
court. But the extreme scurrility as well as the extreme imbecility of 
the present pamphlet has caused us to hesitate considerably, whether we 
should take any notice of it. 

If self-partiality and passion did not blind Dr. Jones, he might easily 
perceive that in our last number we laboured to be as gentle in our 
censures on his work as possible. We went quite as far, and some of 
our body thought farther than was consistent with the honest discharge 
of our duty to the public, in attributing his blunders, absurdities and 
defects to haste—to inattention—to every thing rather than to ignorance 
and incapacity. Our feelings of tenderness to an industrious and pains- 
taking though incompetent writer ied us to hold a language of encourage- 
ment and hope, that a future edition of his work might be so altered 
and amended, as to merit praise. 

We did not assume the harsh tone of severe or of even just judges —we 
did not overwhelm him by a copious and detailed account of his enormous 
errors—our excuse is, that we then had not any adequate conception of 
the depth of Dr. J.’s ignorance, certainly we were unaware of his malig- 
nity and dishonesty. If we had any of the hostile feelings towards him 
which he so profusely attributes to us, they might be abundantly gratified 
by his present production. But indeed we sincerely regret that any one, 
who has devoted so much time to literary pursuits, should make such a 
melancholy exposure of himself, both as a man and as a scholar. 

He shews himself incapable of even understanding the plainest cor- 
rections, which we offered, of his grossest errors. For instance; on 
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that passage in Xenophon tea piv a isi waSovre sidtva:, which he translated 
—‘“ whatever things it is lawful to know after having learnt them”’—~ 
we briefly remarked (p. 398), that, if he had read on to the end of the 
sentence, he must have seen, that a isi wafovra sidéva: is equivalent with 
palnra, things which may be known by teaching. (These Xenophon 
contrasts with things discoverable only by divination.) But it now ap- 
pears, that we judged quite too favourably of Dr. Jones’s attainments, 
in conceiving that he must have seen this if he had read the whole pas- 
sage. He gravely maintains, that his version—“ whatever things i is 
lawful to know after having learnt them”—is “an exact representation of 
the original ;”—twice alleges, that we accuse him of mistranslating the 
passage, because he has given to yavbdiww the meaning of to learn; and 
exclaims against our assertion that @ isi wabovra sidévas is equivalent with 
wabnra, as an assertion that “things which are known after being learnt, 
are the same with things to be learnt.” (p. 55.) Certainly this man 
** cannot teach and will not learn.” 

The same obstinacy of error appears throughout all his strictures on 
our article; and is carried so far, that he even employs two pages in 
maintaining the justice of his version of odxow CaciAsds st ov; “ Thou 
are not then a king”—in place of the common version—“ art thou a king 
then?” We had asked, “ Is it possible that Dr. J. is ignorant that odxovy 
has not a negative signification ?” It now appears, that he not only then 
was, but still is. He gravely tells us that oixsdy is “ an interrogative !” 
and that “it depends upon the views of the person who puts the ques- 
tion—whether the question which it was intended to elicit” [what can 
the man mean?] “is to be understood as negative or affirmative!” 

There is but one instance in which Dr. J. defends himself successfully ; | 
and of that instance we wish to give him the full benefit. We noticed 
the extraordinary meaning assigned to the verb yweifoua: “I am re- f 
conciled ;” and offered an account of the error, which struck us as bearing 
internal characters of being indubitably the true one. But Dr. J. gives 
a different account. ‘ He says, “ the word reconciled is a typographical 
mistake for recognized, which escaped me when correcting the press, but 
which soon after the publication of the book I discovered and corrected.” 
(He must mean—corrected in his private copy of the work). Very well : 
let all we wrote on that passage be considered as expunged. But could 
he not state the fact of this typographical error, without charging us as 
having been aware of the fact? He adds, (p. 22)—* the inserting of 
recognize, as I have done, under the active form yweitw, must lead 
every reader, however superficial, to perceive that by—‘ I am reconciled’ 
—under the passive yrwgifouc1, I must have meant ‘I am recognized, 
Common candour, therefore, would have led the critic to point it out as 
a A yee mistake.” Unfortunate man! The very circumstance 
which he marks as sufficient to convince us of the typographical 
error, has exactly the opposite tendency. : 

He sets up a similar defence, but altogether ineffectually, in another 
instance. We animadverted (p. 400) on his mistranslation of the 
sentence in Demosthenes beginning with Ei ply yae wr ixeiv, GAAe Thy 
Muay Asiav xadguirny trav “EAAaa Scav 3p0ivas, x. 7. a. Here also Dr. J. 
tells us» There is an error of the press, which unfortunately escaped 
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detection—the omission of but.——My manuscript was thus, ‘if, indeed, 
it was not fit, but that Greece’ &. My reviewer perceived the typogra- 
phical error, but instead of pointing it out” &c. &c. Rude and foolish 
man! we cannot buf exclaim. Let the passage be read, as he says it stood 
jn his manuscript ; and the sentence is still altogether mistranslated. But 
he cannot understand that the construction is é@0ivas Seay rhv M. Asiav. 
He still persists in making it—riy ‘EAAdda Ecay—“ Greece, while really 
Greece !” and talks of “ the participle écay qualifying ‘Ed.03, and stand- 
ing opposed to épOjras. !” 

Lest we should omit any concession to Dr. J. which he has a right to 
elaim, we must observe, that, among the instances which we gave of 
words, whose quantity he had neglected to mark, axgi@as ought to be ex- 
punged ; as the remark pen. long,: does occur after the word. It is 
no wonder that this escaped our notice, as it is so very rarely that he 
thus designates the quantity. The place of &xg%; may be supplied by 
ayxvga, or by examples afforded in almost every page of the Lexicon. 

Dr. J. goes out of his way to furnish multiplied additional evidences of 
his ignorance of Greek, by attempting to play the critic upon others. 
He tells us (p. 56) that 4 60cm wagaxixeesas, in the beginning of Lucian’s 
Karawags, means “ the sail is beating itself in the wind.” The same 
hardy defiance of all distinction of tenses he displays in his spirited version 
(p. 29) of the words—jre orearomsdoy & xePadny trsanbes ixwv “ Zounds, 
sir, you seem not to know that you have a camp, and not a head on your 
shoulders.”—The words 4 raxa we x, xAwmete 0 yenadas wageAbev he in= 
forms us (p. 57) ought to be translated “ the fine fellow, having over- 
reached somebody plunders him.” Defending the common reading in that 

of Lucian’s Nex.—xai wadisa res Aiyurrioy airés—he interprets 
it (p. 35) “ and especially those of the Egyptians we have found to be 
themselves, that is, such as they were when alive.” and he assures us, 
that “ Lucian alludes to the beginning of the Iliad, airés Yiadgue redye 
xiveocw.” !|—He tells us (p. 12) that, sidoy “ is for siAoy ay,” in that verse of 
the Tliad M1. 698 "EvOa xev ixpimvaocy Tgoin» fAov vies Axaidv. We should 
not be surprised if Dr. J., at the moment of his reading these lines, were 
wholly unable to conceive what blunder we mean to attribute to him, in 
eiting this remark. Curiosity led us to look in his Lexicon for the par- 
ticle xs or xe»; suspecting that he might there also manifest the same 
ignorance of its meaning. It is as we suspected, let our classical readers 
turn to the last page of fis Addenda. 

We must abstain from adducing any further specimens of Dr. Jones’s 
learning; delectable as many others are. Indeed, among all the criti- 
cisms in his pamphlet, both offensive and defensive, we scarcely have 
observed one in which he stumbles upon any thing right. He gravely 
informs us (p. 19) that the principle on which a great proportion of his 
Lexicon is founded, has been “ unknown to all Lexicographers ancient 
and modern.” We think it very probable. And here we dismiss Joun 
Jones, LL.D. We dismiss him, however, not without giving him an 
opportunity of displaying an accomplishment, which unfortunately the 
compilation of a Lexicon affords no opportunity of exhibiting —We will 

the quarter of a page that Dr. Jones may figure among the very 
ne writers of the age. “This being the case,” says the eloquen, 
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Lexicographer, “I cannot fail, when standing forth a candidate for 
public approbation, to have claims that entitle me to respect ; and though I 
may not succeed to the full extent of my wishes, I shall sti]l retain the eons 
solation of having deserved success. What is called genius, or the powers 
of a highly-favoured mind, is often but the dawn of an intellectpal day, 
Instead of rising like the sun by a steady course of well-directed appli, 
cation, and increasing in expanse and lustre till it reaches its meridian 
splendour, it resembles an orient cloud transiently floating in its beams, 
till after being fed with vanity as with incense, and soothed with flattery, 
as with the music of the grove, ina summer's morn, it suddenly drops its 
magnificence, and dissolves into air without leaving a vestige of its early 
promises. Solid and permanent excellence, on the contrary, is the fruit 
of long-continued care and cultivation. Other blessings, like the rain, 
may descend unmerited and unasked from the bounty of Heaven; this 
alone has its fixed price, and must be purchased by industry from the 
Great Disposer of all Good, and him whe has attained it on the proper 
terms, though I myself may fail, I regard with the same complacency as 
the light which still gilds the eminences above my level, after it hag 
withdrawn its rays from my own more humble situation.” 


We are not revengeful, nor indeed have we sustained injury ; but- 


could we take a more bitter revenge upon this learned doctor. than to 
print him? 





3—A4 Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, in the years 1820, 21, 22. Two Vols., 12mo. Edin- 
burgh. 1824. 


Among the authors of books of travels, the lively and ignorant tourist 
who hastens from city to city with a precipitancy which keeps him in a 
sort of fever of curiosity and gratification occupies the very lowest point 
in the scale of utility, but in that of entertainment fills a respectable 
station, at least in the opinion of the lounging reader: For a narrative 
of that description has somewhat of the interest of a novel, in which the 
excitement it raises is by no means proportioned to the singularity or 
importance of the incidents, but in a great measure to the intensity of 
the enjoyment which animates the writer. If the traveller be ignorant, 
he admires the more. The first impressions are the strongest; and 
even the personalities of his book, tho’ in themselves worthless, give a 
relish to the composition by raising the readiest sympathies of the 
reader. 

Now these little volumes tho’ they may fairly enough be placed above 
the works to which we have alluded fall far short of them in the amuse- 
ment they afford. The writer keeps himself in the back-ground—he 
has not even ventured by way of preface or introduction to utter a 
syllable concerning himself, nor are we told why he wrote or why he 
journeyed. So much the better, we should say, did the volumes form a 
work of solid information. So much the worse we do say, as it is a book 
of entertainment or nothing. From internal evidence, we nevertheless 

ive credit to the title-page, and have no doubt that the author did reside 

Germany during the years 20,21 and 22 in which he visited the more 
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famous places it contains, where his attention seems to have been directed 
chiefly to the moral and political condition of the government and people, 
for the study of which he does not appear to have brought any remarkable 
capacity, or to have been furnished with any unusual means of informa- 
tion. The author entered Germany from Alsace and traced the Rhine 
by way of Carlsruhe, Heidelberg, Darmstadt, &c. to Frankfurth. Then 
turns northward to Weimar and Jena and here introduces something like 
a disquisition on the German universities (on which we shall have a word 
or two to say), crosses over to Leipzig, Dresden, the Saxon towns, 
Hessia, Gottingen, Hanover, Brunswick to Berlin. Here we have, 
and it is the best thing the book contains, an account of the liberal, we 
had almost said radical, reforms in the Prussian government. Thence he 
passes through Silesia to the Austrian territories, and closes his career 
at Trieste. With the materials which are so easy to be obtained on such 
a tour, the author might easily have composed some half dozen quartos, 
according to prone examples, and we owe him thanks for his for- 
bearance. Instead of pursuing this course, he probably brought home 
with him the few books which chance threw in his way, and his own 
work seems to be an after-thought, in the composition of which he writes 
more like a translator than an author, with as little expense of proper 
thinking as can well be applied in any book. A few singular over- 
sights seem to confirm our suppositions. As for instance: writing of 
the assembly or ball rooms in Austria he calls them dancing halls, an 
expression that would never occur to a man composing what he imme- 
diately felt or thought. But copying a book with that attention rather 
to words than things which marks the translator, he renders the German 
Tanzsile by that expression. : 

Giving an account of the Potsdam gallery and of a picture which had 
been taken to France he says. ‘ When the righteous work of restitution 
was begun at Paris, the French were so intent on retaining the Pomona, 
that for a while they pretended it had gone amissing.’ Which is the 
German colloquial verloren gegangen. It is possible, however, that some 
other Germanisms which we noticed may be mere Scottish idioms, for a 
very large proportion of the common Scotticisms are pure German 
idioms and our author betrays his country if not his native place by 
speaking of “ Holyrood monastery” in Austria, thus translating Hei- 
ligen Kreutz. 


Werecollect when in the centre of Germany some twenty years ago, being . 


gratified by a deservedly popular journal entitled —— Miscellenen 
which was composed in London by Mr. Hiittner a German gentleman 
who we believe still occupies a post in the Foreign-office. By a judicious 


selection from the daily and monthly press, he put his countrymen in full’ 


possession of all that was interesting to them in what was daily passing 
in England. This learned traveller (who accompanied lord Macartney 
to China) thus amused his leisure by an employment of no labour to him- 
self and of great utility to his countrymen, and it would be worthy this 
enterprising age to collect in a periodical work, —_ from all the 
capitals of Europe by such residents. Till a work of that kind appears 
we must be content with the scanty fragments of intelligence which 
tvavellers like the present furnish us with. Of which the greater part 
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we are persuaded has been furnished by foreign journals and gossipping 
hlets. 
“ instance, every syllable that is said of Githe, who fills a larger 
in the minds of men throughout Germany than either lord Byron 
or Walter Scott. here, as well as the account of Weimar and its liberal 
and most respectable 4 of Jena and its students &c. &c. has been 
printed a score times. We have seen in print in three langu the 
anecdote of Géthe’s having retired from the management of the Weimar 
theatre in a pet, because the Dog of Montargis was played against his 
will. We confess it to be a distinction of which a man may be excusably 
vain to have been admitted to personal intercourse with the most eminent 
man of his age, but our author would have done well to forego the flattering 
words “ Githe told me”—where the telling amounted to an unmeaning 
fact which any student at Jena could have told as well. 
- We are however more offended by the want of reflection and thought 
on the part of the author in all he says of the German universities than 
in the want of original information. He has, in fact, retailed all the 
common-place declamation against the uncombed slovenly Burschen of 
Jena, Haile, a which he picked up from young ladies and 
entlemen at Berlin. Had he reflected on this subject, he might have 
Sounend that it is to the German universities only that that country is 
indebted for its characteristic public spirit, by which, in spite of its own 
sovereigns, it rescued the country from foreign subjugation, and bids 
fair to obtain for itself civil and religious liberty secured by popular in« 
stitutions. It might have occurred to him, that the national character, of 
which we are proud, has alike formed and been formed by our parliament, 
our unlicensed press, and our popular tribunals, and juries. In process 
of time men and institutions so act and re-act on each other that the 
become reciprocally cause and effect. Now in Germany all these imsti- 
tutions are chiefly the growth of the present age. Yet im all that con~ 
stitutes freedom of mind, practical independence, contempt of mere title 
and power, Germany stands above every other part of the continent. 
p wading vn A these are 
taken all its statesmen, all its fiscal and administrative authorities, and in 
particular all its theologians and ministers of religion ; which latter, by the 
by, stand as much above their Protestant brethren in our island, as their’ 
laymen are below our politicians. Even Catholic Germany with the 
exception of Austria, is entitled to one portion of this praise ; and it 
may be safely asserted that the professors of the Bavarian universities are 
nearer in character and spirit to those of Saxony and Prussia, than they 
are to the doctors of Salamanca or Pavia. Yet our author has not sus’ 
pected this; and sees nothing in the great seminaries of the north of 
Germany but collections of poor scholars, wearing dirty clothes, 
drinking beer, fighting duels, and breeding rebellion by secret societies ! 
In other respects we do not complain of our author’s sentiments, like all 
Englishmen, he is no Tory at least, abroad. He has an obvious pleasure 
in recording the steps by which the Prussians are gradually advancing 
in the possession of a good government. And he inveighs like a good 
Protestant against the brutal superstition which still oppresses the states 
of Austria. ; 3 ; 
VOL, 1k. —W. R. T 
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Some of our readers may think that we are complimenting our author 
(but that is not our intention) when we observe that he appears to have 
left the country he travelled oe 6 precisely as he entered it, he has 
measured the good and evil of he saw by a home standard. Of 
German literature he seems to have been content with what offered 
itself. If we may judge from the mottos to his chapters he seems to 
have read indiscriminately their classics and their most frivolous and in- 
significant book-makers. He shews a sufficient knowledge of the collo- 
quial language of the country, and even betrays a certain Germanism in 
his style, but we have never once detected a German thought or a 
German sentiment on any one topic political or moral or religious. 





4.—An Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy from the earliest dawn of 
the Science in India, down to the present time. In two Parts, by John 
Bentley, member of the Asiatic Society. Calcutta, 1823. 


Tue Asiatic Society founded in Calcutta by that variously endowed 
scholar, sir William Jones, is so admirably calculated by its situation, and 
iar opportunities to extend our knowledge of the East, that we 
trust till the mines of oriental research are exhausted (when will that 
" period arrive?) that labourers, possessed by the spirit of its early mem- 
bers, will never be wanting to explore their recesses. The experience 
\* of the past will warrant us in this confidence, nor can we apprehend 
with the author of the “ Hindu Astronomy” that there is at present 
any danger, that “‘ the harmony of the society and the zeal of its mem- 
bers in promoting the objects of the institution will be extinguished by 
means of certain attacks made on the labours of some of its members in 
| a periodical work, called the Edinburgh Review, apparently with a view 
of putting down all further researches into antiquity, and the investiga- 
tion of truth.” 
Mr. Bentley relates the history of his double rencontre with the 
Scotch Critics, in the preface to his present work, and evidently con- 
| siders that the character of the review of his paper was influenced by 
attachment to an ill-founded system, and a haughty jealousy of any 
inquiry into the grounds of that system, rather than by the calm judg- 
ment of an unbiassed tribunal, to which every member of the Republic 
of Letters is clearly entitled. About five and twenty years ago, Mr. 
Bentley first ventured in an essay published in the Asiatic Researches, 
to doubt the antiquity assigned to the Surya Siddhanta, a standard work 
on the ancient Hindu astronomy. Now as these doubts interfered with 
the preconceived notions of some laborious Sanscrit scholar whose toil 
had, as he thought, been amply repaid by the admission to share in 
the wonder and applause excited by the discoveries of early Hindu 
learning, he felt justified in giving vent to his feelings of disappoint- 
ment, m that most legitimate arena of literary discussion, the pages 
of a Review. Mr. Bentley on the other hand adopted a course of 
defence equally by rebutting the critic’s arguments, in a sub- 
sequent number of the Researches, where not content with exposing the . 
** ignorance and sophistry” of the offensive article, he labours to prove 
a psa of personal ill-will against his antagonist. Upon this last dango 
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we will not touch, except for the purpose of a friendly suggestion to 
Mr. Bentley, that probably the most merciless reviewer never indulges 
more ill-natured feelings against his unhappy victim, than does the 
surgeon who bares his knife for some operation cf humanity. Each is 
acting in the way of his profession. Our auther, however, complains 
with great apparent reason of the sophistry with which his arguments 
are met by his opponent, who, as holding the established, and therefore 
orthodox opinion on the subject in question, treats the dry and precise 
calculations of this astronomical heretic very cavalierly. 

The received date of the composition of the book into whose age 
Mr. Bentley instituted so indecorous an inquiry, is the year 3102 before 
Christ, at the commencement of the fourth great Hindu period, called 
Kali Yuga. This period was fixed by the computation of a state of the 
heavens, which was supposed to have been observed by its author, but 
which is now discovered to have proceeded from the arbitrary conjec- 
tures of modern times. Mr. Bentley by a careful observation of the 
errors committed at different eras, by the Hindu astronomer, formed an 
hypothesis, in itself very plausible, and rather strengthened than weakened 
by the opposition which it has provoked. At the period so authorita- 
tively fixed, as the age of the author of the Surya Siddhanta, there is 
the greatest incorrectness in determining the situation of the sun, moon 
and planets, but at a later date the calculations are made with an accuracy, 
which excites admiration even in the present advanced state of the sci- 
ence. One instance will be sufficient to exhibit to the reader the whole 
face of our author’s argument. In the year 3102 before Christ, the 
error in fixing the plane of the moon, amounts to nearly six degrees. 
This error, however, gradually and uniformly decreases to the year 
999, after the commencement of our era, when it is only one minute 
and two seconds. Now the upholders of the great antiquity of the 
Sanscrit work have to maintain the monstrous absurdity that the astro- 
nomer who three thousand years before Christ, with the use of his 
eyes, could not discover the moon’s place within six degrees, was able to 
determine with precision what her situation would be 1000 years after 
Christ. Truly the mind of this Brahmin must have been singularly 
long-sighted, when it could distingush events 4000 years distant with a 
clearness of vision, which he could not apply to objects passing before 
his very sight. After the year 999, the errors again regularly increase 
in the phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and Mr. Bentley’s very 
rational deduction is, that the author of a treatise which discusses things 
past, present, and to come, would be most accurate upon those subjects 
which he described from personal observation. 

How then is this argument received by the Edinburgh Reviewer. 
It appears to us neither with the courtesy due to a sincere inquirer 
after truth, nor with the ability that would, in some degree, entitle its 
possessor to dogmatise. After admitting that “a criterion from the 
consideration of the astronomical tables themselves, independently of 
testimony, tradition, or any external evidence, is precisely the thing 
wanted on the present occasion ;” though he will not approve of this 

icular criterion adopted by Mr. Bentley, at the same time that he 
acknowledges its plausibility—he proceeds very unfairly to contend that 
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‘on examination it will be found very fallacious, and such as might lead 
into great mistakes.” For in answer to an argument founded on nine 
distinct tables of calculations, of which we have only given above that 
which applies to the plane of the moon, and which nine tables yield 
severally the same result, the critic assumes a single case which does not 
exist, and ingeniously contrives a miscalculation of the plane and mean 
motion of the sun, to prove that a table might be constructed with two 
errors of an opposite tendency; which, after the lapse of a long series 
of years, might cprrect each other, and would consequently long after 
the true date of the construction of the tables, and then only, give the 
correct situation of the sun. However, lest we be suspected of mis- 
representing the wild conjecture of a possibility, by which the sound 
reasoning of our author is to be overthrown, we will quote the passage 
containing this modest supposition. 

‘Suppose for example that in constructing tables of the sun’s motion, 
we are to set off from the beginning of the present century ; and that 
we make the sun’s plane for the beginning of the year 1801 more 
advanced by half a degree than it was in reality. Suppose also that 
the mean motion set down in our tables is erroneous in a way opposite 
to the former, and is less than the truth by 1” in a year. The place 
of the sun then as assigned from tables for every year subsequent to 
1800 will, from the first of the above causes, be half a degree too far 
advanced, and from the second it will be too little advanced by as many 
seconds as there are years: when the number of years become as great 
as that of the seconds in 30’ that is when it is equal to 1800, the two 
errors will destroy one another, and the tables will give the plane of 
the sun perfectly exact. Were we therefore to ascertain the age of the 
tables by Mr. Bentley’s rule, we should commit an error of 1800 years, 
from which we may judge of the credit due to that rule as a guide in 
chronological researches.'—Edinburgh Review, V. 10. 

Mr. Bentley, to shew that his rule is good, particularly applies it to 
a set of astronomical tables which he compares with La Lande’s, and 
thus proves the probability of his criterion as used in his judgment of 
the calculations in. the Surya Siddhanta, He expresses himself very 
indignantly at being charged with attacking the opinions of Bailly, 
Le Gentel, Playfair, and Sir William Jones, and shields himself and 
his hypothesis under the names of La Lande, La Place, Delambre, and 
Dr. Maskelyne. We will add Dr. M’s recorded sanction of the correct- 
ness of our author’s views. 

‘I think Bentley right: he has proved by his calculations that there 
was no real observation made at the beginning of the Kali Yuga. 
Bailly was a pleasing historical writer, but he had more imagination 
than judgment ; and I know he was condemned by his friends, La 
Lande and La Place, as a superficial astronomer, and a very indifferent 
calculator. ‘These two gentlemen entertained the same opinion with 
myself with respect to the antiquity of Hindu astronomy, and I think 
that Mr. Bentley has made out satisfactorily the real antiquity of the 
Surya Siddhanta.’ 

Thus the controversy has stood for many years between Mr. Bentley 
and h's unknown adversary. The original paper of the former in the 
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Sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, and a supplementary paper in 
the Eighth volume containing his answer to his opponents charges, are 
arrayed against three offensive articles in the Ist, 10th, and 12th vo- 
lumes of the Edinburgh Review. Meantime, however, the final over- 
throw of the pretensions of Hindu astronomy has never been lost sight 
of by our author, and he now steps forward with a fresh challenge, and 
singles out by name the greatest champion in the lists of Sanscrit learn- 
ing. His work is the’ continued labour of many years, and exhibits a 
profound acquaintance with the subject on which it treats It is 
divided into two parts: the first containing the ancient, and the second 
the modern astronomy of the Hindus. 

Of the ancient astronomy the writer observes, that like that of all 
other nations, it is involved in great obscurity, but that its earliest part 
“‘ without doubt is the formation of the Lunar Mansions, for without a 
division of the heavens of some sort, or some fixed points to refer to, 
no observations on the positions of the Colures, or heavenly bodies could 
be recorded with any degree of accuracy.” The reader may expect to 
see a philosophical division of the heavens conveyed in chaste astrono- 
mical language, but if he does he will be mistaken—we will not say, 
disappointed. No; philosophy in ‘India is clothed in a garb which the 
gayest of the western muses would judge indecorous, and the passage 
on which even Mr. Bentley, with his cold calculating mind, has grounded 
his date of the origin of astronomy among the Hindus, is conceived in 
these fanciful terms: “In the first quarter of the Treta Yuga; the 
daughters of Daksha were born, and of these he gave twenty-seven to 
the moon ;” that is to say, laying aside all allegory and poetic language 
—the twenty-seven lunar asterisms were formed in the first part of the 
Treta Yuga. This fixes the era of the foundation of the ancient system 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries before Christ. By more 
accurate calculations from astronomical data, made in several ways, the 
period determined for the commencement of the ancient Indian astro- 
nomy is about the year 1425 before Christ. This gives a very respect- 
able antiquity to the system which is, we will venture to say, so well 
established in the work before us, that no remoter age can ever again 
be attributed to it. The next epoch examined and resolved by the like 
care, and from distinct observations, is the year 1181 B.C. ‘The birth 
of Rama, the most famous era in Hindu history, is computed to have 
occurred on the 6th of April, 961 B.C., and this date is corroborated by 
a similar calculation of the Churning of the Ocean, which coincides 
with the War between the Gods and Giants of the western mythology, 
and which took place in the year 945 B.C. Mr. Bentley here introduces 
an episode on Hesiod’s account of the Battle of the Gods and Titans ; 
which, as it interferes with the main subject, we only notice to caution 
him on. the risk that he runs of drawing on himself the wrath of some 
zealous classical scholar, who may vent his indignation at the remorseless 
deduction here made from the ages of Homer and Hesiod in an angry 
critique ; and thereby give the coup de grace to the Asiatic Society. 
The third, fourth, and fifth periods are then computed to commence in 
the years 698, 451, and 204 B.C.; and the sixth and seventh in A.D. 
44 and 291; and be it observed, each and every of these computations 
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is laboriously made from the books which arrogate to themselves the 
most extraordinary longevity. The writer before us may well be sur- 
prised at his reviewer's acrimony, when that reviewer and he agree 
within about 2000 years in the age of a book which claims the venera- 
ble antiquity of 2,164,899 years. The last mentioned period of the 
ancient system extends to the year of our Lord 538, from which modern 
Indian astronomy may be dated, and to this subject is dedicated the 
second portion of the present work. 

In order to prove that the whole system, both oid and new, was 
framed in later times, and to overturn that part of his opponent’s argu- 
ment which maintains that whatever be the age of the books in which 
it is conveyed, the Hindu astronomy itself is, at least, as old as the 
Kali Yuga, the heavenly bodies are again subjected to a series of calcu- 
lations to shew that their planes, not as given by any particular work, 
but as sanctioned by the whole system, are liable to the same charge of 
great errors in the remoter period, as we have already seen in the case 
of the Surya Siddhanta ; and that these errors decrease gradually, and 
with like uniformity to the year 538 since Christ. Another method 
is also applied in the following manner—by determining “ the error in 
the positions of the planets at some fixed point of time, and then to divide 
the errors so found by the errors or differences in the mean motions ; 
the mean result will point out the time sufficiently near for our pur- 
pose.” This simple operation answers its end with singular accuracy, 
and is applied with like success to the various modern systems. But it 
is impossible to do justice to an author’s arguments, which, that they 
may he universally satisfactory, are repeated in different ways without 
referring the reader to the work itself. The present outline will only 
convey an idea of the style in which Mr. Bentley with inexorable firm- 
ness resists the claims of these Sanscrit pretenders. 

Our author thinks that the new system was invented when Christian- 
ity, which had been introduced by St. Thomas, was making rapid 
advances in India, in order that the natives, by looking on the Christ- 
ians as ‘a people of yesterday,’ might receive their offers to explain the 
whole course of Providence from the creation with utter contempt. He 
calls the invention of the Avators or Descents of the Deity ‘the 
grandest blow of all’ levelled by the Brahmins against Christianity, 
as designed to shew that the Hindus could boast of greater favour from 
heaven as exhibited in their many incarnations, than had been exhibited 
to the Europeans in their single appearance of Christ. Mr. Bentley 
sees strong reason to suspect that the greater part of the treatises pro- 
duced as vouchers for all their historical and philosophical traditions, have 
been expressly forged with this particular view. This is discussed at some 
length towards the end of the work, and will well repay the perusal of 
those who feel an especial interest in the subject. We have had literary 
forgeries in Europe, but for number, flagrancy, and ingenuity, the 
Brahmins are unrivalled. An anecdote is related of a native astrologer, 
whom the writer charges with a forgery committed for the purpose of 
duping Mr. Colebrooke, on a shelf of whose library the spurious work 
was found. He had offered his services to Mr. Bentley, saying ‘ his 
profession was bookmaking, and that he could forge any book whatever,’ 
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and his offer being declined, he went to Mr. Colebrooke’s, and there 
found immediate employ, as he himself informed Mr. B. Really if this 
be a fair specimen of «a Hindu librarian, Mr. Colebrooke should institute 
@ severe inquiry into the treasure of Sanscrit learning which he has 
imported into this country. 

Mr. Bentley’s work, which has only just reached Europe, must, 
we think, meet with a favourable reception from every man who feels 
an interest in the early history of that extraordinary people, the Hindus. 
It leaves them still a sufficient antiquity to prove that they possessed an 
independent and underived knowledge of the abstrusest of sciences ; 
and it will have done great service to that narrow investigation of truth 
which its author has so much at heart, if by putting scholars on their 
guard against the dishonest inventions of the priests, it should check 
their disgraceful love of literary imposture. 





5— Effigies Poetica. Fp. 8vo. Carpenter & Son. 1824. 


Tue Effigies Poetice presents itself in the character of a Note-book, 
destined to accompany and illustrate a set of engraved portraits of the 
English poets. The engravings are said to be taken from the best known 
effigies of the said poets ; and the’ illustrative notes of the little work 
before us profess in some instances to point out in what particulars the 
poets are like or unlike themselves, and in others to utter a few of the 
piquant and characteristic remarks which may be supposed to have sug« 
gested themselves to the writer, on having the subject of them recalled 
to his mind’s eye by means of the effigies in question.—This is a work 
the nature of which may be very well judged of by an extract, or two ; 
and when this is the case, criticism is for the most part a superfluity. 
We shall therefore take a few passages almost at random, but let them 
speak for themselves.—The following is from a little introduction. It 
refers to the inability of painting to adequately illustrate poetry. It is 
undoubtedly a poet who writes, whether he ever wrote in verse or not. 
* The fact that no artist has ever been able to paint the head of Christ, 
or even the Lear or Falstaff of Shakespear, is at once sufficient to shew 
the bounds of this “limitary” art. Who is there, also, who can weave, 
with the ordinary colours, the fine texture of that creature of the air, 
Ariel? Who can fix, in the eye of Prospero, the magician’s light ? 
Who can build up, like a tower, the Archangel Satan ? o can make 
plain our dreams of Una, and the love-haunted Juliet? Who can plant 
upon the forehead of Macbeth the words of the witches’ prophecy? or 
who can array the witches themselves, as they traverse our imagination, 
in clouds and darkness, or with thunder and the quick lightning about 
them—hideous, anomalous, and immortal ?’ 


‘ Edmund Spenser.’ 

The reader is invited to turn to it (the portrait of Spenser) for a mo- 
ment, and to consider it with reference to the intellectual character of 
Spenser. ‘There is in it, as he will see, a rich, serious, contemplative 
beauty, fantastic, indolent, voluptuous. There is the eye accustomed to 
dwell on the shadows of the fancy, on fictions of the woods and waters, 


“ On perilous seas and fairy-lands forlorn.” 
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We see nothing of that strange irregular spirit which impelled Shakes- 
pear all round the world, and led Milton soaring to the stars; but a 
dreaming idleness, which fed on earthly beauty and earthly fortunes, 
and was contented to live for ever on haunted slopes, to thread the 
mazes of enchantment, and to repose in chambers of sensual delight.— 
Nevertheless, Spenser was a moral poet. He was the poet of moral 
romance. He aimed at being didactic (after a pleasant fashion)—yet he 
loved «to loiter by the way, and give himself up to luxurious musings. 
He did not turn aside from love, or desire, or lust, or gluttony, or a 
revel; but met and enjoyed them all, or made them subservient to his 
main design. He steeped his mind in pleasure, and gave forth the re- 
sult like a distillation—clear and refined ; not stripped of its internal 
virtue or original colour, but merely with the husk and coarse deformity 
left behind. There never was a man who so revelled in description, or 
who lived so entirely out of the bustle and resort of the busy world, as 
Spenser. He is the poet of leaves and flowers. The forests and the 
fountains, and the smooth clear lakes, are his domain ; and these he has 
peopled with a grotesque race, such as we look for in vain on the dusty 
and common road of life ; creatures of fairy-land and of the muses whose 
lives, like their own laurels, shall flourish and look green for ever.’ — 
We have only room for one more extract. 


* Andrew Marvell. 


* Marvell was one of the truest men that ever stood up for the cause 
of liberty. .We do not know that a finer or more inflexible spirit can be 
found either in our own or any foreign nation. He was a politician, a 
wit, and a poct. He stood guard over the people’s rights with a firm 
hand, wuseduced and unterrified. He lashed vice and folly with the 
whip of satire ; and pleased himself, and did honor to his friends, by re- 
cording his attachments in much delightful verse. His verses indeed 
flourish equally in the green places of England, and in the dykes of 
Holland ; among friends and enemies. He was the author of a certain 
phrase (he is speaking of a lady having been tutored— 


« Under the destiny severe 
Of Fairfax, and the starry Vere’) 


which we might almost suppose was the origin of that famous line of 
lord Byron’s 


“ The starry Galileo with his woes” — 


the same effort of the imagination being observable in both.—Marvell’s 
lines are sometimes cramped, and he is, like many others, too fond of 
conceits; but he has many graceful, many piquant, and some very 
touching things in his poetry. The reader will recognize, in his open 
look and waving hair, it is to be hoped, something as well of the patriot 
as the poci.’ 

It is very pleasant to have always at hand little nofes of this kind, 
relative to every English poet who has acquired any name; and they 
are peculiarly fitted to accompany and illustrate the portraits which, in 
their turn, illustrate them. 
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6.—A ride of Eight hundred Miles in France ; &c., by James Paul Cobbett, 
Student of Lincoln’s-Inn. \12mo. 1824. 

Tuis is a very amusing little book, and possesses most of those claims 
on our attention, although in an inferior degree, which characterize the 
writings of the author’s eminent father. The style is of the same plain 
and unaffected kind; the opinions usually taken up with the same 
haste and inconsiderateness ; the same prejudices and the same good- 
sense ; in short, we miss little of the father but that confident tone of 
dogmatism which gives that air of originality to his most trivial observa~ 
tions, and that force and flavour to his remarks, which have long rendered 
him the most popular of periodical writers. 

We recommend those of our readers who have not read the book before 
us to purchase it forthwith ; and we guarantee them a good return, in 
amusement and instruction, for the half-crown which it will cost them. 

Mr. Cobbett’s chief attention during his tour was bestowed on the 
state of the lower orders. For this he was peculiarly qualified ; and 
we are most happy to lay before our readers the following result of his 
inquiries. 

‘I remark, as I go along, that the common people are very civil and 
obliging, whenever I ask them any questions about what I do not myself 
understand. There is nothing ‘uncouth, nothing boorish, in their 
manners. They explain to you, as well as they can, what you want to be 
made acquainted with ; and, when they do not instantly comprehend your 
meaning, they seem as anxious to anticipate it, as if you were not a 
stranger, but rather one to whom they have been used to talk. This is 
a great merit, and a mark of intelligence in the French people. It 
enables you to get along with them, which they cannot well do with 
us in England. A Frenchman is most completely out of his element 
in England ; while an Englishman in France, pe the country may 
appear very strange at first, finds, in the courtesy of the people, a great 
deal to reconcile him to the strangeness of their customs.’ p. 40. 

Having made some judicious observations on the effect of the abolition 
of the game-laws, in France, more especially as they regard the lower 
orders, Tre says, 

‘A French labourer would be a fool if he could find any delight 
in prowling about in a coppice, at atime when he might be sleeping 
at home in such a house as is the habitation of a labouring man at 
Briarre. There are cottages, or small houses, separate from the farm- 
houses, all over the estate of Beauvoir. A labourer, employed by 
the year, has one of these houses for his family to live in, with from 
twelve to fifteen acres of land, fire-wood, and two cows allowed him; a 
little piece of vineyard, and apple-trees and pear-trees, to make wine, 
cider, and perry for his drink. For this little estate he pays 150 francs 
a-year. And he earns by his labour, from 15 to 30 sous a-day, accord 
ing to the season of the year ; which would leave him upon an average, 
after he has paid the 150 francs, more than as much as that sum in clear 
money. The labourers who live under these circumstances cannot, 
generally speaking, be otherwise than happy. They have every thing that 
they can want ; every thing, in fact, that a labourer ought to have. If 
they like to have beer to drink, they have land on which to grow the 
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materials for making it; and they may grow the hops and make the 
malt, without fearing the interference of the Exciseman. There is no 
need of “ pol-houses,” here: and, consequently, there are no such thin 
in France. The labourer can sit at home in the evening, because in 
his house there is enough of plenty to give content ; and, for the same 
reason, he can go to bed without being afraid of awaking in misery. 
The state of the French labourer forms, in short, a perfect contrast with 
that of the poor ragged creature of the same class in England, who, 
after a hard day’s work, slinks into the “ pot-house,” to seek, in its scene 
of drunkenness and degradation, a refuge from the cheerlessness of his 
own abode’—p. 80. Again ;—p. 159. ‘Some people that have been 
travellers in this country, exclaim, “how many beggars there are in 
France!” There are, to be sure, a good many beggars here ; but, I 
have not seen more of them in the country parts of France, than I 
should have seen in England had I been travelling in England along 
the same distance of high road. I certainly did not see so many 
in Paris as I have seen in London; and, there is this im- 
rtant difference between the individual appearance of the beggars 
in France, and that of English beggars: a very large portion of 
our be are persons neither aged nor infirm, while, in France, 
there is scarcely any object of this description that is not old, 
or, in some way, incapable of earning a living. The greater part of 
the beggars in England beg because they cannot get employment ; and 
the beggars in France beg because they are not fit to be employed. It 
is the state of society in England which causes the beggar, while, in 
France, it is his inability to render society any service which causes him 
to beg. I do not mean to say, that there are no objects of charity in 
France except those who are bodily infirm; for, there must, im all 
countries, be some persons, who, although capable of exertion, have, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, no means of existence at their com- 
mand. There are, of course, some persons of this description in France ; 
but, the sturdy beggar is not common in this country.’ 

This is a gretifying statement, although we do not go so far as to 
admit with Mr. Cobbett that the French labourer “has every thing 
that a labourer ought to have”, or to attribute his comparative prosperity 
to precisely the same causes. 

Mr. C. has taken a very rational view of many of those differences 
between French and English manners, which some prejudiced persons 
of our own country are constantly crying up as defects of moral 
eharacter. Our traveller's language is far more just and accurate :— 

‘ The honesty of the French in all their dealings; their punctuality 
in paying their debts; their great dislike to be in debt: these are 
acknow by all who know them, and who are just: and these 
make up for many and many little faults.’ 

The book abounds with passages well-calculated to dissipate the 
absurd national dislikes and jealousies, which the sinister interest of 
governments has so long endeavoured to perpetuate, between two 
eountries, whose real advantage would be found in an interchange of 
each other's habits and opinions, as well as of cotton and claret. 

We can only afford room for another extract: it is written at Calais 
on the author's return from his tour. 
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* Here I am again, with the white cliffs of England once more in my 
sight, after having been seven weeks and two days in France, and 
— travelled over much about eight hundred English miles. Let me, 
then, look at my purse, and count the cost of this most agreeable and 
instructive ride. -From my landing at this place, on the 9th of October, 
to my entry into it again this day, my whole expenditure has been 
£16 10s. 9}d. or 396 francs, 184 sous; or, six shillings and seven- 
pence a-day for me and my horse ; including, however, nearly a pound 
sterling on account of my horse’s cutting of his foot. I have not tried 
to be saving. I have lived very well; always put up at the best inns; 
eaten and drank as others did ; have been rather liberal than otherwise 
to-servants: and have a horse full as fat as when I landed him. These 
expenses, per day, for myself and horse, are not much more than the 
amount of the day’s wages of a labourer at New York. When we look 
at these expenses, we cannot wonder that so many English people are 
= in France ; indeed, the wonder is, that thousands more are not 

ere.’ 





7.—Rosaline de Vere. 2 Vols. Treutel and Wirz. 1824. 


Tus book comes some quarter of a century too late. It belongs to a 
class of works which can never obtain popularity but under favour of 
sircumstances of rare occurrence, which prepare a public of partizans, 
or in the hands of transcendent talent, which is able to subdue J gone 
antipathy. In a word, it is a metaphysical or philosophical novel, com- 
posed for the sake of introducing certain doctrines which nobody here 
cares or knows anything about. It is written like Clarissa and the new 
Heloise, in letters, and like them, has barely incident enough to throw 
the characters into the situations requisite for the display of their pecu- 
liar qualities. The heroine, Rosaline, aged twenty, addresses her Italian 
friend Clorinda on her arrival in Eng!and, and lectures her as a female 
Mentor on the incidents of both their fives--Clorinds is persecuted by 
the addresses of a servile suitor, but fixes her affections on one of the 
victims of Austrian despotism in Italy : her lover flies, and is heard of no 
more, but is supposed to be entrapped by some of the members of the 
Holy Alliance, and Clorinda loses her senses. In the mean while, Rosa- 
line attaches herself to an Irish patriot, a sort of spiritualized or ennobled 
Captain Rock, a genuine Milesian. He proceeds to France where he 
meets with the friend of his mistress in a state of convalescence; is 
innocently involved in a duel in protecting her ; and nfortally wounded— 
at least the wound becomes mortal, for Clorinda in a fit of jealousy 
having written him an angry epistle, he tears open his wound, and 
dies ; and at the receipt of this news, Clorinda dies too—not, however, 
without recording the chief dogmata of her creed at the moment of 
her departure. 

And after all,.what is this creed then? We would much rather let our 
author speak for himself, than pretend to give any summary of his 
doctrines. In a note we read, “ Our heroine having been the pupil of 
Pietro Perruvino, a mathematician, who was probably a Spinosist, 
immediately establishes a mixed system of realism and idealism, which 
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without going so far as Kant, is at once simple and easy of comprehen- 
sion, and which any young person of talent could acquire.” 

And there is at least as much of the Kantian speculation, as consists 
in the refutation of the theory of Locke concerning the origin of ideas, 
though the author ventures on the use of a terminology, altogether 
exploded by the philosopher of Kénigsberg. 

But on this foundation is raised a sentimental theory, full of mystical 

passion, which forms even a ludicrous contrast to all that was character- 
istic of the author of the critical philosophy. Rosaline is in religion a 
Quietist : and a superstitious believer in fatalism. She thus endoc- 
trinates her friend when on the brink of insanity : 
. © Let this notion of the irrevocable, absolute, irremediable, and un- 
avoidable decree of fate instil itself into every particle of your soul, and 
strike every nerve of your frame, “ What will be shall be:” Engrave 
these words on your heart. Fix your mind on certainty—the cternal 
series of successive causes bears down upon all human events. Calm the 
phrenzy of your maddened brain: but still indulge in the soft melan- 
choly of a wounded heart.’ 

There was at least good faith in this counsel, for she preached 
no other doctrine to herself than to her friend; for under her own 
intense affliction, her philosophy did not abandon her. Though her 
death was more decidedly a case of broken heart than any we are 
acquainted with—ushered in, too, by a highly-impassioned scene, yet at 
the very last ‘ calling forth the rich mellifluous accents of her silver-toned 
voice, as if to do its last duty, as the echo of her sublime ideas, without 
one twinkling in her steady eye, or a quiver in a single tone of her 
voice—she spoke thus— 

‘ Death, according to my doctrine, is the passage of our being from a 
state of mixed realism and idealism into a state of pure idealism—a pro- 
blem which I am shortly about to solve. God and the soul are incapable 
of demonstration, but both are capable of being felt, which is more power- 
ful than demonstration. Immortality, such as I feel it, is pure sentiment. 
The moment you desire to prove or demonstrate it, the whole fabric of 
your reasoning falls to the ground, for you then confound essences out 
of time and space, with things in time and space; .... Our soul is 
never in time or space, hence it is immortal. Now can that absolute 
substance which has no property that can confine it, be mortal?” And 
having thus spoken, for five pages and a half, she drank, bowed her 
head and died.’ ‘ Thus (concludes our author) fell’ Rosaline de Vere, 
a peerless maid. Who, now, can repine at cruel Fate?’ As Dryden 
says after Lucretius, 

Remember, Ancus, great and good must die 
And you, do you bewail mortality ? 

However unable our readers may be to follow thedying philosopher into- 
these heights of speculation, some of them will cordially sympathise 
in her practical notions. Our author is a proof that there is at least no 
necessary connection between a mystical, dreaming philosophy or- 
superstition, and acquiescence in the mass of evil, which under the 
established systems of government and religion, is allowed to flourish 
and increase. The book is written in a tone of well-sustained indig~ 
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nation against the tyrants and oppressors of mankind. Sir R. Lacy’s 
patriotic effusions, full of invocations to the nymphs of Erin, the maids 
of Erin, and the sons of Erin, have hardly been exceeded by any of the 
parliamentary or forensic eloquence of that nation of orators. 

A bitter and scornful tirade against French literature, a violent attack 
aimed apparently against the orator of Hatton-Garden: and the bold 
declaration ‘I write to you upon the most famous day in the Annals 
of English liberty—the beacon day when it blazed forth to the utter- 
most parts of the earth’—that day being January 30th,—all manifest a 
determination not to court favour, by sparing either the prejudices or 
impassioned opinions of general readers. 





8.—A Midsummer a Dream ; a Poem, by Edwin Atherstone. 
.8vo. Baldwin & Co. 


THatT a poem may be something more than tolerable, and yet not 
soar beyond the bounds of mediocrity, is a truth, in spite of the authority 
of Horace, which the writer of ‘ A Midsummer Day’s Dream’ is capable 
of proving whenever he pleases ; and if he has failed to prove it in the 
present instance, it is because he has chosen a subject which nothing 
could render more than tolerable. 

The work before us consists of an Introduction, which is most pleas. 
ingly and in many instances elegantly and poetically written, describing 
the various circumstances and sentiments which immediately preceded 
the “ Dream” (which is the main subject of the volume), and which 
circumstances and sentiments may be supposed to have in a great measure 
caused it.—Accordingly, we proceed to the Dream itself, with an ex- 
pectation that it will, at any rate, in some way or other concern itself 
with our actual nature—that it will at least blend itself with the thoughts 
and feelings, the hopes and fears, of that ‘ human heart by which we 
live.” But we have not perused half a dozen pages before we find that 
the Dreamer, in “ shuffling off this mortal coil,” has taken a long fare- 
well of all mortal interests, and is gone careering away, under the 
guidance of an angelic stranger, among “ unimaginable” glories, and 
“ inconceivable” grandeurs, and “ ineffable” splendors ; with which, by 
reason of the very applicability of the epithets which he unconsciously 
assigns to them, we have no concern or sympathy whatever. This, in 
a word, is the crying defect of the poem before us ; and a defect which 
no poetical powers retaining the subject, could have remedied.—In 
regard to the execution of this defective plan, we are able to speak much 
more favourably. We conceive that, altho’ the powcrs which that exe- 
cution evince do not reach beyond a certain graceful mediocrity, they 
exist in very considerable quantity (if we may so express it, in distinc« 
tion from intensity), and might have been employed, even on a subject 
very similar to the one in question, to very valuable effect. What the 
writer does imagine he imagines vividly, and describes clearly and for- 
cibly ; and if he would but take to imagining and describing imaginable 
and describable things, he would give us poetry of a very agreeable cha- 
racter, and of no contemptible order ; and he would express it in lan« 
guage possessing considerable variety, and, occasionally, considerable 
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i We are justified in pronouncing this opinion, even from the 
introduction alone of this poem—which includes many very —— and 
poetical descriptions of external nature, as it is modified by the. 
medium of human associations through which it is seen. But the mo- 
ment the writer takes his flight, from the green earth on which we are 
happy to stand side by side with him, into the realms of illimitable space, 
we gradually lose sight of him, and the sounds of his voice come to us 
more and more faintly,—till presently we miss him altogether, and are 
not sorry for it. 

To shew that we have not miscalculated in our estimate of this writer’s 
powers, when he applies them te real objects, we shall give one or two 
extracts from the introductory part of his poem. The following is a 
description of sun-rise, as seen from the summit of a cliff: 








“ A tender mist 
Was round th’ horizon, and along the vales ; 
But the hill-tops stood in a crystal air ; 
The cope of heaven was clear, and deeply blue, 
And not a cloud was visible towards the east. 
An atmosphere of golden light, that grew 
Momently brighter, and intensely bright, 
Proclaim’d the approaching sun. Now—now he comes! 
A dazzling point emerges from the sea ; 
It spreads ;—it rises:—now it seems a dome 
Of burning gold :—higher and rounder now 
It mounts—it swells: now like a huge balloon 
Of light and fire, it rests upon the rim 
Of waters ; lingers there a moment ; then—soars up.— 
Exulting I stretched forth my arms, 
And hailed the king of summer, every hill 
Put on a face of gladness ; every tree 
Shook his green tna in joy: the meadows laughed ; 
The deep glen, where it caught the amber beams, 
Began to draw its misty veil aside, 
And smile and glisten through its pearly tears. 
The birds struck up their chorus ; the young lambs 
Scour'd over hill and meadow ;—all that lived 
Look’d like a new creation, over-fill’d 
With health and joy: nay, even the inanimate earth 
Seemed coming into life. 
But glorious far 
Beyond all else, the mighty god of light 
Mounting the crystal firmament: no eye 
May look upon his overwhelming pomp : 
Power and majesty attend his steps ; 
Ocean and earth adoring gaze on him :— 
In lone magnititence he takes his way 
Through the bright solitude of heaven.” P. 7. 8. 


We will do Mr, Atherstone the justice to make another extract which 
will better perhaps than our criticism, shew the extent of his poetical 
powers, and the description of interest which his work is calculated to 
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excite. This description of the effects of a comet coming in contact 
with the earth—a striking subject, though not a new one, and not, 
perhaps, treated here without a constant reference to a prior poem, will 
give the reader a good idea both of the excellencies and defects of this 
volume— 
‘ Then suddenly there came a fiery star, 

Wandering from out its orbit, masterless. 

The dwellers of the earth,—they were a race 

Mightier than yours,—look’d nightly on the sky, 

And their thoughts were troubled: night by night the star 

Grew brighter, larger ;—waving flames shot out 

That made the sky appear to shake and quiver. 

Night after night it grew ; the stars were quench’d 

Before its burning presence ;—the moon took 

A paler—and a paler hue ;—men climbed 

Upon the mountains every eve to watch 

How it arose ; and sat upon the ground 

All night to gaze upon it. The day then 

Became the time for sleeping ; and they woke 

From feverish rest at evening to look out 

For the terrific visitor. Night by night 

It swell’d and brighten’d :—all the firmament 

Was kindled when it came. The waning moon 

Had died away ; and when she should have come 

Again into the sky men found her not. 

Still, still the heaven-fire grew !—there was no night 

But to the day succeeded a new day 

Of strange and terrible splendor. Darkness then 

Became a luxury ; and men would go 

To caves and subterranean depths to cool 

Their hot and dazzled eyes. The beasts of the field 

Were restless and uneasy, knowing not 

Their hour for slumber: they went up and down 

_ Distractedly ; and, as they fed, would stop, 

And tremble, and look round, as if they fear'd 

A lurking enemy. The things of prey,— 

Monsters that earth now knows not,—came abroad 

When the red-night sun had gone down ; for day 

With its mild light less glar’d upon their eyes 

Than that fire-flashing firmament. Yet,—yet 

With every coming night the terrible star 

Expanded: men had now no thought but that: © 

All occupations were laid by :—the earth 

Was left untill’d ;—the voyagers on the deeps 

Forsook their ships, and got upon the land 

To wait the unknown event. O’er all the world 

Unutterable terror reign’d. Men now 

By thousands, and by tens of thousands, met—~ 

Wond'ring and prophesying. Day and night 

All habitable ventens sent eo seneld 7 

Wailings, and lamentations, and loud prayers. 
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' The ethereal shapes that peopled earth, as now, 
Saw with astonishment, but not with fear, 
This strange disorder ;—for the wreck of worlds 
Injures not them. The spirits of the sun 
Look’d wondering down, expecting what might come ; 
For right tow’rds earth the blazing Terror held 
Its awful course ; and all the abyss of space 
Resounded to the roarings of its fires. 
* Yet once more 
* # "s 
It rose on earthly eyes. One-fourth the heavens 
Was cover’d by its bulk. Ere it had reach’d 
Its middle course, the huge ball aimost fill’d 
The sky’s circumference ;—and anon there was 
No sky !—nought but that terrible world of fire 
Glaring,—and roaring,—and advancing still ! 
‘Men saw not this:—th’ insufferable heat 
Had slain all things that lived. The grass and herbs 
First died :—the interminable forests next 
Burst into flames :—down to their uttermost deeps 
The oceans boil’d,—spurting their bubbling waves,— 
Rocking and wallowing higher than the hills :— 
The hills themselves at last grew burning red ; 
And the whole earth seem’d as it would melt away. 
* Intensest expectation now held all 
The ethereal natures silent. From the heights 
Of space they look’d, and waited for the shock ; 
For in right opposite courses the two orbs 
Rush’d tow’rds each other, as two enemies haste 
To meet in deadly combat. "Twas a sight 
Sublime, yet sad, to see this beautiful earth,— 
Stript of all verdure, empty of all life,— 
Glowing beneath the comet’s terrible breath, 
Like a huge coal of fire! 


* + * cd 


‘ They now drew nigh: 
Rapidly rolling on they came !——They struck ! 
The universe felt the shock. We look’d to have seen 
The earth shatter’d to dust, or borne away 
By that tremendous fire-star ; but they touch’d 
Obliquely,—and glanced off. The comet soon 
Shot swiftly on again :—the weaker earth,— 
Jarr’d from her orbit,—stood awhile,—turning 
Backward upon her axis,—vibrating 
Down to her very centre ;—then went on 
Faltering,—swinging heavily to and fro 
Upon her alter’d poles. 

In conclusion, we would urge this writer, with no unfriendly voice, 
to be content with the real glories and the real grandeur that he seems 
willing as well as able to see every where about him, and leave the 
imaginary (or as he himself calls them the “upimaginable”) ones to 
dreamers and visionaries, 














